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Thb ^Iiscouisc on “E\oluuon mid Etlucs,” re- 
juiD-ted m tlio fijst half of the prosont volume, v/cis 
delireied before tlie Uiuveisity of Oiiprd, as tho 
Recoud oi ijlie annual lectures ioundod by Mr 
Rorauneia • whose ruuie I may not. wiitc without 
deploring the umaumly death, in. the llowor of his 
4 ,qo, of n. frieiic! eucleuiod to mo as i,o so nnni 
othei's, by liis kindly nauiie , and ju'^tly \ alucd b> 
all Ins cohoagues ioi his poweis of luwstiqation 
and his tioal foi tlio ad\ aucomcul oi kii on ledge 
I ¥.'011 sciiuemboi, when Mr Ibonuaics’ eiuiy work 
came into niy liiiucE, as one ot t>hc sccietariob 
of the liroyai Society, hou much I leiuicod in 
the accession to the ranks of ihc hi tie army oi 
woikeis lu science of a iccrmt so well ipiahhed 
to take a high place among us. 

It was at rny fuends mgont lOquost that I 
agi'ccil to* nndoitoke the lectme, should T bo 
Imuonied with an ofhcial pioposaltogive it, though 
I confess not ^nihout inisgtvmgs, if only on 
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Aceoum; of the soiioufs fatigae aud hoarseness 
%hich pnbiie'^jeafeMg has foi some yeaiB caused 
me , ftiiile I knew that rt would be iny fate to 
follow the most fwicoiaplished and t’rcile orator of 
our time, whose mdomitable youth is ui no matter 
more maaitest than in his penetiafcmg and musi- 
cal voice A certain senng about Lomparisons 
mtiuded itself somewhat ira}>uirmiatcJy 

And even if I dasregaiJcd the weakness ot my 
body in the matter of "voicej and that of my mmd 
in the matter of vanity, them lemained ^ third 
difficulty For several icasoos, my attention, 
during a number of years lia^ been mucli directed 
to the bcaiing of modem soieutific ihonght on the 
problems of moials and of jmlincs, and I dM not 
oaie to he di'ieited from that topic Moieovei, I 
thought it the moat impoitant and the woithiest 
which, at the piesent time, coaid engage the atlon- 
tion even of an ancient and icnowncd Ui)iveistt> 
Bat it IS a condition of the Emnanes fcindauon 
that the loctuier shall absiaiu froiii ircatnig oi 
Cither Keligion oi Politics, and it appeared to mo 
that, moie than nmtt. pcihaps, £ was bi)i,nd to 
act, not merely np to the lector, but in tljo ^puir, 
of that prohibition Yet Ethical 8i_ieucc is, on 
all sides so entangled with Bcfigion and Politics, 
that the lecturer who essays t>) touch the Jhnnci 
without coming into contact' with cither of tlie 
latter, needs all the dexterity of an egg-duncer ; 
and may even liiseoiei that his ijense of cloarnesB 
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Ajaii hiS souse of propriety come lato conflict, "by 
no mcar}’^ to the ad’ianUge of the formei 

T had hiitle notion of the real magnitude of 
these difflcnlties when I set ahont mj tash , hut I 
am consoled foi my poinsandaHx.ioty byob&emng 
that none of the mnltitudmous criticisms with 
vihich I have been lavoureJ and, often, mstiucted, 
find fault with me oa the scoie of hating stiajed 
out of bounds 

Among my ei'itics theio aic not a few to whom 
[ feof deeply indebted foi the careful attention 
which they htive given to the exposition tlms 
hampered, and further -weahenod, I afn afraid, by 
loy forgetfulness of a maxim touching lectures of 
a popuiai character, vrhich has descended to me 
fioin that pniaco of ioctureis, Mr Fataday He 
was once asked by a bcg'uner, called upon to 
addicss a lugWy select and cultivated audience, 
what he might suppose his Iieaieis to know 
aheady Wheicupon the past niastei of the ait ol 
exposition oin^hal’ cully replied ‘ Nothing ' 

To my shame a letiied veteran, who lias all 
lus life pioflied by this great precept of lee- 
tniing strategy, I forgot all aboiii. it just when 
it would have been ino'=it useful I was fatuous 
enough to imagine that a number of propositions, 
which I thought etiAbhshed, and which, in fact, I 
had advanced without cliallenge on fonner oc- 
casions, needed no repetition. 

I have ' ende*vouied to lepair my error by 
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piefacing t;hc lectme -with some matter — chiefly 
elementary oi recapitulatoiy — to which % have 
given the title of “ ProlegomenA " I wisli I couL) 
lia\e hit upon a heading oi less pedantic aspect 
which would have served xoy puipose, and jf it 
he urged that the new building lo^iks over laigo 
for the cdiliee to which it 13 added, I can only 
plead tho piecedont ot the ancient architects, 
who alwaj's mado the adytum the smallcat part 
of the temple 

Xf I had attempted to reply in full t#' tho 
criticisms tu which. X have lefeired, I know not 
what extent of ground would have been coveied 
by my pmmos All I have ondeavome .1 to do, 
at piesent, is to remove that which sccine tn 
have proved a stumbling-block to many — narndj'', 
the apparent paradox that ethical nature, while 
born of cosmic nature, is neuessawly at ennuty 
with it? parent Unless tho arguments sot foifli 
in the Piolegomena, in the simplest language at 
mt conitnand have some flaw which I am unable 
to discern, this seeming paiadox is a truth, 
great as it is plam, the recognition of which 
IS fundamental for the ethical pluioaopher. 

We cannot do without onr luheiitanee from the 
forefathers who were the puppets of tho tosmio 
process, the society which f, jrenouncea it mofet 
be destioyed fiom without. Still less c,an wo do 
with too much of it, the society in olueh it 
dominates must-be destroyed fic-m within 
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The motive of the dram^ of human hfe is 
the netSssifcy, laid upon every mau who comes 
into ihe -worldj of discovering the mean between 
self-assertion and self-xestraiat suited to liis 
character and his circumstances And the etei- 
iially tragi-c aspect of the drama hes m this 
that the problem get befoie us is one the de- 
ments of which can be but imperfectly known, 
and of which even an approximately light solution 
rarely presents itself, until that stern ontic, aged 
experience, has been turni&hed vvit)i ample ju&tih- 
cation foi venting his smcastic humour upon the 
irreparable blunders we have ahead} made 

I haie repnnted the Jetteis ou the '‘Darkest 
England scheme, published in tho ' Times " el 
December 1800 and January IBOI , and sabse- 
quentiy issued, ^utli additions,afe a pamphlet, under 
the title of “ Social Diseases and Worse Remedies , ” 
because, 'although the clmci attempt to rush 
the couni ly on belcdf of that gehemo has been 
balked, Mi. Bdbih’s standing army leixsams afoot, 
retaining all the capacities foi mischief which are 
mheiout in its constitution I am desuous that 
this fact should bo kept steadily m view , aud 
that the moderation of the cDinoui of the dinms 
and trumpets shoiil^ not lead us to forget tlm 
existence of a /oice, which in bad hands, ma}-, at 
any tiai», be used for bad piuposcs 

Di 1892) a Coyamitloe was ' tuimcd ior the jiui- 
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pose of mvefctigating the mfmner in which the 
moneys, suhscsubed in response to the cippf'al made 
in the book entitled ' In Darkest EnglanrI and the 
Way out have been expended ” The members of 
this body were gentlenicu m vrhose competency 
and equity eveiy one must have coiapltite con- 
hdence , ami in Deceiubei 1892 they published 
a report in wliioh they declare that, vnth the 
exception ot the tsums expended on the ‘ barracks ' 
at Hadleigh ’ the moneys in quosiion have been 
“devoted only to the objects and expendech-m tJiu 
methods set out in that appeal, and to and m no 
otheid ” 

Nevertheless, theu final eonclusiun mns ns 
follows. “(4) Tliat whilst the invested piopmy, 
real and peisonal, resulting fiom such Appeal is 
so vested and controlled by the Trust of the Deed 
of Jtnnaiy Sbth. 1891, that any a^iphcation nt it 
to pin poses othei than those declaiod in the deed 
by anv 'General of the Salvation Auhy would 
amount toabicaJi ot trust, and would suhieot ban 
to the pioceedtugs ot a civil 'ind ciifianal chaiattei, 
before mentioned m the Report, mlefmto h'ffai 
‘ii.ifcgviinh do mt at j^/esont cxii,t io 'jjrGood Ihe 
misai^iph'io.twn of sncl 

The passage I have italicised foinis part of a 
document dated Decembci ]^0,th iSfi2 It follows, 
that, even after the Deed id danuary'SOth 1891, 
was executed, “ adequate legal safeguards “ “ to 
prevent the misapplicanon of Ao pioperty ' did 
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not exist, Wljat then was the state of things, 
lip to a week eatlioi that nt on Januarj' 22ucl, 
1891, when mj twelfth and last letter appeared in 
the Times” A bettei justification foi what I 
have aaid about the want of adequate secumr lor 
the propel idimmstiation oi the funils intrusted 
to Ml Booth could not be desircM, unless it be that 
which IS to be found in the following passages of 
the Eepoit tpp S(> and S7) — 

"It IS possible Ihcii a Gencial’ luaj bo toiget' 
ful o^his duty and sell property and nppiopimte 
the proceeds to his omu use, oi to meeting the 
general Imbiaitios of the Salvation .A-imy As 
matters now sund, he, <iiid he alone would have 
contiol ovei such a sale i\gaiDst such possibilities 
it ap]tcaift to the Coimnittoe to he leasonablc that 
ftoino chock should be itnpo'-ed ’ 

Once more ^k't it bo icmcmbeied that this 
opinion giv<vU iindci tlic h<md ot Sii Beuiy 
Jauioh, \fiin ovpiessed by the Comniittoe, with the 
Tiust Beed ol Ibbl, which h.is been so sednioiisly 
fiaaiitod bcfois the public in full view 

The Committee mado a suggestion for ilie 
impiovcnieut of thus very unsausbictoi}’' state of 
things ; but the exact iviluo set iqioii it by the 
snggestorj should be carofullv tomaderf'd (p SVl 
"The Comnutlee ^aie lulJj aware that if the 
’views ihiB cxpio&sed aie caiiic-d out, tlio safe- 
gaaidn and cheCKH ciestcd vnll not be Mufficient 
loi all pui’pose't, absolutely to jiiexciit possible 
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dealing with the pioperty and moneys, inconsistent 
with the purposes to which they are mtefided to 
be devoted ” 

In tact, they ate content to express the very 
modest hope that “il the suggestion made be 
acted upon, some hmdiance ivill thciebybe placed 
in the way of any one acting dishonestly m 
respect of the disposal of the pioperty and 
moneys refeired to ” 

I do not know, and, under the cucumstatices, I 
cannot say I much care, ■whether the sugg^tions 
of the Committee have, or have not, been acted 
upon Whethei oi not the fact lemams, that an 
unscnipulous “ Genoial’ will have a pretty hoc 
hand, notwithstanding “some” lundiancp 

Thus, the judgment of the highly autlmiitativo, 
and certainly not hostile, Committee of 1892, 
upon the issues with which they c^iiceincd thorn- 
selves IS haidly such as to inspiic entlmsiasfcic 
confidence And it is fuithei to bo lounio in 
mind that tlicy carefuliy excluded from thou 
duties “■ any examination of the piincipIcKjgoxcrn- 
mexit, teaching, or inethoda of the Halvntmn 
Aimy as a religious organisation, or of its 
affaiis” except so tar as they i elated to the 
adnunistiation of the moneys collected by (.he 
“Darkest England” appeal.r^ 

Consequently, the most impoitanll questions 
discussed m my letteia weie not in any way 
touched by the Committee Ev^n if their icpoit 
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ha,d been tai moK' iavumable to tlie “ Dai Lest 

« 

England ’’ aelieme tlian it is , if it liad really 
assured the contiibntoia that the funds raised 
weip fully secured against malveisation , the 
objections, on social and political grounds, to Mr 
Booth’s despotic oiganization, with its thousands 
of docile satellites pledged to blind obedience 
set foith in the letters, would be in no degree 
weakened The “ sixpennyworth of good ’ would 
still be outweighed by the “ shillmg’sworth of 
harin'*’ , if indeed the relative worth, or un worth, 
of the latter should not be lateil m pounds rathei 
than m shillings "* 

What would one not give for the opinion of the 
financial members of the Committee about the 
famous Bank , and that of the legal expeits about 
the proposed “ tribunes of the people ” ^ 

HoniihLBi, Eastbouhnb, 

Aly 1841 . 
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It bo saAiy absmued that, vwo thousarnl 
years ago, hefoic Cai&ai set foot jn s\jut]:>bTO 
Butaiii, th .0 ^vhole country-side visiblo fiom the 
Wiruloivs '4 the room lu winch I write, uas in 
%vhat IS calkd ‘ the state ot' nakue ” Except, it ma> 
be, by lai&uig a few sepnlchral mounds, such as 
these 'wlucb Aill^boic and there, bieak thetfowing 
conrours of the downs, m luh hands had mado no 
mark upon it and the thin veil of vegetation 
which over, -pi carl tlie bioad-backed heights and 
tho shelving sides of the coombs ivas unaffected, 
by ins indnstij The.native gi.isscs and weeds, 
tho scattered patches td' gorso, contended xv.Lth one 
anothor foi the possession of the scanty suiface 
sod ; they fought agaiUbt ihc droughts of sumiuet, 
VOL IX 35 • J3 
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tli.e frosts ut winter, and fclie fuuoiio gak"' wbioh 
awept, with unbroken kucc now iioin tlnrAUaiitic 
and now fioiu the Noith fdea, at all tnnet (d t)iO 
year, they filled up as they best might, the gaps 
made in then lankt. by all sorts of undeigitnuid 
and ovei ground animal ia\ ago !S One yo;u iiitii 
anotliei, an average population, th o floating h iianeo 
of the unceasing stiiiggle hu exist once among tlic 
mdigpiious plants, niaintamed itself It is iis 
little to be doubted, that an essentially ,s!?tiil.ii 
state of natuio prevailed in this region, f^i many 
thousand yeais before the coming of Ciesrii , and 
theie IS (Uo assignable reason toi denjing that it 
Tuight continue to exist through £in eipially' priJ- 
longed futuiity, cxcejit for the mtoivoation of nuui 
Reckoned by our cuntomaiy staidauh of 
duiation, the native vogetition, hko the “ovei- 
lasting hdh ' which it clothes, feoernf! a type of 
permanence Hislittio Amarella G^^nliaiif-, wliuh 
abound in some pbees to-day, aio the dew i on j an Is 
ol those that weio fciodden undeifoot by the jui- 
histoiic savages who liavc lett thoirflim tools nbfvut, 
here and thcio, and they follmvul 
which, in the climate of the glacial (i}yvK‘h, luobably 
donn&bed better than thc-y do notv tlomparod 
with the long past of this humble plant,, ill the 
history of civilized men is an opwodc 

Yet nothing 16 more certain than that mcasuiC'd 
by tho liberal scale of time-kccpmg of the mn'^eibc, 
this puesenfc state of nature, however it may seem 
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to Lave gone and t-o go on toi evei, xs hut a 
fleeting I^Latso of her infimtc lauety, merely the 
la&t oi the teiies of changei, %vLicli the earth’t. sar- 
fnce has undeigone ni thecoujbo of the inilhonsof 
years oi its existence Turn back a square foot of 
the thui turf and the bohd foundation of the land, 
exposed 111 cliffs of chalk five hundi ed feet high on 
the adjacent slioie, jnelda lull assurance of a kme 
when th'e sea covcied theaitc of the ’ eveilasting 
hills “ , and when the vegetation of what land lay 
nearesj^ was as difterent horn the piosent h’loia of 
the Sussex downs, as that of Cenlral jhfrica now is ^ 
iN’o less certain is it that, hetueeii the tixie during 
which the chalk was foirued and that at winch the 
oiiginal tiuf carae into cjastence, thousands of 
ceutnues elapsed, m the course ot which, the state 
of natuio of the agos duiing which the chalk was 
deposited, passu^l into th<it which now la, by 
changes ao slow vhat, in the coming and going of 
the geneivftiona of men, had such witiif^saed them, 
the contemporary conditicna would have seemed 
to be unchangiiTg' and unchangeable 

But it is albo certain that, beioio the deposition 
of the chalk, a vastly longer pcruid had elapsed, 
throughout which it is easy to follow the traces 
of the same process of ceaseless modihcaaion and 
of the uitcrnecine struggle foi oxistoncu ol living 
things , and that even wdion v, e can get no fimhci 

^ Sec ‘ 0" aincauot Chalk” luihc potedjug vofuiutiul &e*-u 
E3&a5g(foi vu) p iV 
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back, it )S not because there is any reason to think 
we have reached the beginning, but bocause the 
trail of the most ancient life i oinaius luddeu, or 
has become obhteiateil 

Tims that state of uatme of the world of jil.mts, 
which we began, by considciiny.i.sfar fiuin jiossesS' 
ing the attribute of permaneiice Kathcr its vi ly 
essence is impermanence It may liave lastod 
twenty or thuty thousand years, it ma^ list foi 
twenty 01 thiity thousand years mojo, withouL 
obvious change , but, as suioiy as it has t^illuwcil 
upon a vciy different state, so it will ho followed 
by an cejiially different cundition That which 
endures is not one oi another association of living 
foiins, but the liiocess of which the cosnms ih 1he 
product, and of which these aie among the tiansi- 
toiy expressions And in Llie living world, one of 
!the most characteiistic features tins cosmic pio- 
'ccss IS the struggle for existence, Ihc conijictiiiou 
of each with all, the icsult of which is tlFc selection, 
that 13 to say, the suiviv.il of those Jbnns whith, 
on the whole, aie best adapted ho the conditloiib 
'which at any period obtain , and whidi <ue, thcie- 
foie, in that respect, and only in that res})r‘ct, flu 
fittest^ The acme reached by the cosmic jauci ss 

’ Tliat everj tllcoiy of evolu^on mu^t be (oiiMisteiit, nut 
merely vatli }>rogresanc (Icvjoiufmnl, but tvith iKikfnati 
peisistenoa m the comMion and with iciiogie^sivt' inudifi- 
tation, la a point which 1 have inustud iiiion icjicalc'dly iioijj 
the y par 1S62 till now Btm ColkciadJSisay^rol ii pp dfll-h'l 
\ol ill p 33, \ol \m p 304 la thraddio^aoii “Oeologicil 
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in tLe vegetation of the downs is seen in the 
tmf, with its weeds and gorse Under the con- 
ditions, they have come out of the stiiiggle 
I'lctoiious , and, by smvivmg, have proved that 
tlicy are the fittest to survive 

That the state of nature, at any time, is a 
temporaiy phase of a process of incessant change, 
winch has been going on foi innumerable ages, 
appears to me to be a proposition as well estab- 
hshetl as any in modern histoiy Paleontology 
assures#, us, in addition, that the ancient philo- 
sopheis who, with leas reason, held the same 
doctrine, erred in supposing that tte phases 
fonned a cycle, exactly repeating the past, exactly 
foreshadowing the future, in their rotations On 
the contiaiy, it furnishes us with conclusive 
leasons foi thinking that, if eveiy link in the 
ancestiy of thes® humble indigenous plants had 
been presGu ud and ivere accessible to us, the whole 
would piesent a converging series of forms of 
giadnally dimim.shing complexity, until, at some 
period in the hiCton of the earth, far moie remote 
than any of which organic lemains have yet been 
discovered, they would merge in those hnv groups 
among which the boundaries between animal and 
vegetable life become effaced ’■ 

Cnjitemporanclty a,nd Pei',*';teDt Typts ” 0 R82), tlio p,ilconio 
logual proola of this proposition woio, I ttlipve, iiist sat 
ioith 

"On the Boi'lrr Tomtory I'ctween the Aninial 'intl the 
Yegotahle Kiugdomt./' Assays, \ol vin p 182 
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p Tlie -n'orfl ‘'ovohition ' nmv sojnoi.ilJy ajiphoil to 

tlie cosmic pioce'ia, lus had a <miipfulm' Instoiy, and 
IS used in various souses’’- TaVun in its pupulai 
signification it means pjogressive tlcvclopmontj 
that IS, grfwluai cduiugc lioni a coriditiou of 
relative tmifoimuiy vo mip of lolfitivo f‘(mi[il('xity ; 
but Its connotation bas boon widened to include 
the pheno-mcna of ickogrcssivc jni'tnnicwjilicisis, 
that IS, oi piogTcss fi.mi a condnann of udativc' 
complexity to one of I'olative ■unifornntx', 

As a natural process, of the same cdiar^rdici as 
the development of a tiec fiom its snod, or of a 
fowl froin*iis egg, evolution oxcludos creation and 
all othei Icintls of supernatural inteiveution As 
the Gxpiession of a fixed ordci, every stage of 
' -which IS the ottect of causes opciating necording 
to definite rules the conception of evolution no 
less excludes that of chance Jt cs very desiiahfe 
to remember that evolution is not an exjiJanatiou 
oT the cosmic jiroeess, but meicly a trc'iioiidro'd 
s-tate-ment of tlio inclhod and results ot that juo- 
^eesR And fuithci, that, if thou' is ptoof that 
the cosmic procosM was set going by any agent, 
then that agent will be the cioatror of it and ot all 
its products, although snpeinalund lutcivontnm 
‘ may remain stiictly cxcki<led from its fni ther 

com,ge ^ r 

So far as that hroited revelation of the natuio off 
things, which we call .scioniifie hnowledge, has ' 

’ Sep '* JiidLitioti m Biulociy," Essi:f7,, vni u' p 1,S7 
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yet gone, it tends, with constantly increasing 
emphasi^ to the belief that, not merely the 
world of plants, but that of ammals ; not merely 
living things, but the whole fabric of the earth 
not merely our planet, hut the whole solar 
sj stem , not merely our star and its satellites, 
;but the millions of similar bodies which hear 
witness to the order which pervades boundless 
»bpace, and has endured through boundless time , 
are all working out their piedestined courses of 
evolution 

With none of these have I anj thing to do, at 
present, except with that exhibited by<fche forms 
of life which tenant the earth All plants and 
animals exhibit the tendency to vary, the causes 
of which have yet to he ascertained , it is the 
tendency of the conditions of life, at any given 
time, while favo^rring the existence of the varia- 
tions best adapted to tbom, to oppose that of the 
rest and ’thus to exeicise selection , and all 
living things tend to multiply without limit, 
while the me^iis of support are limited , the 
obvious cause of which is the production of 
offspiing more numerous than their piogenitors, 
but with equal expectation of life m the actuarial 
sense Without the fiist tendency there could 
be no evolution J^ithout the second, there 
would bo no good reason why one vanation should 
disappear and another take ns place , that is to 
say, theie would the no selection. Without the 
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third the simggle foi existenci’, the agnii of 
selective process la the state of natfuG. would 
vanish ^ 

Granting the existence of these tendencies, all 
the known facts of the hisioiy of plants and of 
animals may be brought into rational coircLition 
And this is more than can he said for any othoi' 
iiypothesis that I know of Such hypothosoa, ior 
oxampie, as that of the existence of a primitive 
ordeiless chaos; of a pri&sivc and sluggish etoinal 
matter moulded, with hut partial sucevss, hy 
aichetypal ideas, of a brand-new woild-stiiiff 
siiddetily created and swiftly shaped by a siijier- 
natuial power, receive no enconragenient, but 
the contrary, from our present knowleilge That 
our earth may once have formed part of a nebu- 
lous cosmic niagma__is ceitainly possible, indocil 
seems lugUy probable, but theie^^is no rcnsnii to 
doubt that order leignej theio, as coinplotfdy as 
amidst what we regard as the most dinsricd woiks 
of nature or of man'^ The iaith wlncli is horn of 
'knowledge, finds its object in an^'etoinai otde;, 
bringing lortli ceaseless change, tlnough end- 
less tune, in endless sp.ace, tlio imnnleata- 
tions of the cosmic energy alternating bciwci'u 
phases of potentiality and phases oJ' cxpluatioii 
It may be that, as Kant srggests,'^ every cosime 

^ C^ePeMd yol n pafinu 

^ JlnJ vol IT, ji- l3i) , vol r pp 71 7'J 

^ Mid , vol tm p .321 „ 
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magma piede'^tined to evolve into a new woild, 
has been the no less predestined end of a van- 
ished predecessor 


II 


Thi'ce or four yea is have elapsed since the state 
of nature to which I have refeired, was bi ought 
to an ondj so far as a small patch of the soil is 
concerned, hy the inteivention of man The 
patch was cut off from the rest hy a wall , within 
the v’ea thus protected, the native vegetation was, 
as far as possible, extirpated , while a colony of 
stiange plants was imported and set "down in its 
place In shoit, it was made into a garden At 
Ihe present time, this artificially treated aiea 
presents an aspect extraordinarily different fiom 
that of so much of the land as remains in the 
state of natui^, outside the wall Trees, shrubs, 
and herbs many of them appertaining to the 
state off nature of i emote parts of tho globe, 
.ibound and flourish Moi cover, considerable 

quantities of'' vegetables, fruits, and flowers are 
produced, of kinds which neithei now exist, nor 
have ever existed, except under conditions such as 
obtain m the garden ; and which, therefore, are as 
much woiks of the art of man as the fiaines and 
glass-houses in wlyMi some of them arc laised 
That the state of Art, ’ thus croaTed m the 'J 

state of nature by man, is sustained by ! 
and dependent r on him, would at once become f 

( f r - 1, ! — 

VI, 
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apparent, if the watchful supervision ol the gar- 
‘ dener were withdrawn, and the antagonistic indu- 
] ences of the general cosmic pi ocess were no longer 
i sedulously warded off, or countciacted , The walls 
and gates would decay , quadrupedal and bipedal 
intruders would devour and tread down the useful 
and beautiful plants, buds, insects, blight, and 
mildew would work their will, {the seeds of tho' 
native plants, earned by winds or other agencies,* 
would immigrate, and in virtue of their long- 
earned special adaptation to the local condi;*-ioiis, 
these despised native weeds would soon choke 
their choice exotic nvals_)i A centuiy or two 
hence, little beyond the foundations of the wall 
and of the houses and frames would he left, irij 
evidence of the victory of the cosmic powers atj 
work in the state of nature, over tho temporary| 
obstacles to their supiemacy, sot uftby the art of, 
the horticulturist 

It will he admitted that tho gaiden is as ranch 
a work of aitd or artifice, as anything that can he 
mentioned The energy localised in dertam human 
bodies, directed by similaily locaiisod intellects, 
has produced a collocation of other material bodies 
which could not be brought about m the state of 
nature The same pioposition is tiue of all the 

1 Tho sense of the tom ' Art” ft hitonung narrowoij , 
■'work of Art” to most people moans a piuluie, a atafur, m a 
piaea uf hjouierie , fjy way ot compiai'.itien “iitjst” hxs in- 
olndodnuts wide embiace euoks and hailol girls, no Iwei than 
paiiitpis and senlptoia -r 
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wor^^'4 of man's hands, fioin a ilmi implement to 
a cathedral or a chronometer , and it is because 
it IS true, that <jTe call these things ai-tihcial, 
term them works of ait, oi artifice, by way of 
distinguishing them from the products of the cosmic 
process, working outside man, which wc call 
natural, or works of nature' The distinction thus 
drawn between tho works of nature and those of 
man, is univeisally recognised , and it is, as I 
conceive, both useful and justifiable 


ISTo doubt, It may bo properly mged that 
the operation of human eneigy and intelligence, 
which has brought into existence and maintains 
the garden, by what I have called "the horticul- 
tural process ' strictly speaking, pait and parcel 
of the cosmic pioccs^ And no one could more 
readily a^reeto that pioposition than I In tact, 
I do not know that any one has taken more 
pains than I have, during the lost thirty years, to 
insist upon the doctiiiic, so much reviled in the 
early part of tliat penod, that man, phjsical, 
intellectual, and moial, is as much a part of 
^ nature, as purely a product of the cosmic process 
' as the humblest wee?l ^ 

But if, following up this admission, it is urged 

■' Seo “ Mfiii,’'. PJai'e mlt'itnTi (WdMUssay’t, -vnl vii , aail 
“On theStiug^lii eiii Hum in Sotietj ”(1S8S), tolow 
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tha^, such being the c.ustc tho cnatnic jhocos'? can- 
not be in aiilagonisni with that hoiticnltnfal |iio- 
cess iiliiuh IS pait of itself — J can only that 

if the conclusion that the two ai'o antagoiiistK 
1^ logically absuifl, I am soiiy lor logic because, 
as -wo hai/e been, the fact is so The gaideii la in 
the same position as every othei woik of man’s 
art. it IS a lesult of the oosmie piocess working 
thiough ami by bunian cnoigy atul intolligmice , 
and as is the case with eveiy olliei lutifieial 
thing set up in the state of natuie, tho 
ences oi the latter arc constantly tending to break 
it down and<flostroy it No doubt, the Forth bridge 
and an ironclad in the offing, aic, in nlliiinatc-' re- 
soit, products of the cosmic prooi'ss . as imich so as 
the river which flows imdci t.he one, or tlio sea- 
water on which the other floats NevoithUess, 
every hree.^e strains the budge a lijtlo, every tulo 
does something to weaken its foundations , every 
change of tempoiatiire alters tho adjusiSnont of 
its parts, pioduces friction and coiisoijueut woai 
and teal From time to tunc, the btidge inimflK' 
lopired, just as the ironckwl must go into dock, | 
simply because nature is always tending to re- “ 
claim that which her cluld, inaii, has boi lowed , 
from her and has arranged in coTubinations which f 
are not those iavomed byftlie geiioiai cosmic j 
pi ocess 

Thus, it IS not only true that the (O.smic 
energy, working thiough inanupoura portion of t!ic 
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plnnt woild opposes the b<.mic onergv as it woika 
thiougli tJiG fatatc of natuio, but a fcimilai an- 
iagoniHui IS every wlieio mauife'^t between the 
aitifieial and the natural Even in tbc state of 
natuie itself, wbat is tlie stniggle for e'^istcncc 
but tbc antagonism of the results of tlic cosmic 
process in llic legioii of lite, one to anotbei ’■ 


*iv 

Not only is the state of nature hostile to tbo 
_ state^of ait of the gaiden but the piinciple of 
the hoiticultuval pioeefas, by which the lattci is 
Gloated and maintained, is antithetic to that of the 
cosmic process {^Xhe charactoiistic feature of the 
' latter is tlio intense and unceasing competition of 
the struggle foi existence The cbaracteiistic of 
the foxinor is the eliuunatmn of that struggle, by 
the removal ojf the conditions -winch give use to 
it/ Tlie tendency of the cosmic pioceas is to biiug 
about the adjustment of the forms of plant life 
to the curiept cuuditioiic, the tendency of the 
horticultuial piocess ife the adjustment of the con- 
ditions to the needs of the loims of plant life 
which the gaidenei desiios to laise 

The cosmic pioccss uses uni estucted multiplica-, 

^ 0i W put the c.iai nioic WliPii i mm la-y? 

hold ot tlio twoLiuls of ax’icot ol stnng nnd pulL tliera, with 
latuit to ticiV it, tlic aim n coitimiy escitol in 

antHgoiiisia to the laft aim both aiimi JLuiie thou uicxqy 

tumi the iiinc ougjpal boiiioo 
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tiou as tLe aneans -whereby Jiundtedb eoiupcte ler 
the place aud nomisliment adwpiate h)i enc, jL 
employs host anil diought iu cut oft the weak 
and unfoitunate; to suivive, thee is need not 
only ol strength; but oi ftexibility ciuol of good 
foitune 

The gardeuci, on iho other hand, I'CsLuctti 
inultiplmatiun , pioadcs that oaoh pLuit Hh.dl 
have su&cient space .md nouriplimutd , ptuLocts 
from host and drought, and, mevejy other way, 
attempts to modify the conditions, m si^'h a 
naannei as to biuig about the survival of U'ohc 
foims which most ncaiiy iippjoacb the standtiid 
of the useful, oi the boauliful, wliicli ho has in 
'lus mind 

If the fnut& and the tubei?, the foliage and 
tho flowers thus obrained, rcscL, oi suflicmntly 
appioacb, that ideal, there is no reason why ihe 
ifati/s attained should not be mdoflintoly pro 
longed So long as the state of iutuie«ieiu*ams 
^approximately the tumc, so long will the eneigy 
and lutelligeiice which cioatud the gaAleii siitheu to 
' maintain it, Houever, the luinls within vvlueh tins 
masteiy ol man over natuj-e can bo m,xmtained arc 
naiiow. If the conditions of the crctacouus epoch 
' returned, I fear the most akiltul of gauknem would 
have to give up the cultivirtion of apjdcs and 
gooseberrms , whale, if those of' tho yJao.al j)onod 
once again obtained, open asparagus )>eds would 
be supeifluouR, aud the Uainm^ of liuil trees 

9 
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tigainst the inobt favouiabJe of riouth walls, d waste 
of tirafe aiitl troubk 

But 5t is extieiuely nnportaiit to note that the 
Slate of natuiG rejuaiuing the same, if the pio- 
duoo doe.'* uol eatisiy the gaidenoi, it may 
be made to approach his ideal more closely 
Although the struggle tor cxisteu.ee may be at 
end, the possibility of prog) ess remains In dis- 
cussions on these topics, it is often stirangely 
forgotten that the ea&entjal conditions of the 
modification, or ovohition, of living things are 
\ariation and lieieditary trausnnssmn Selection" 
is the means by which certain vay.atious are 
favoured and their piogeny preserved But the 
atiuggle foi exisiieuce rs only one of the means 
ha which selection may he effected The endless 
varieties of cultivated fluweis, fruits^ loots, tubeis, 
and bulbs are not pioducts of selection by means 
of the stiuggl? foi oxisieuce but of diiect selec- 
tion, in *viow uf un ideal of utility or beauty 
Amidst a multitude of plants, occupying the same 
station and ^ibjccied to the same conditions, in 
the garden, varieties arise The varieties tending 
in a given direction aie piesem-ed, and the rest 
aie destroved And the same pioccss tabes place 
among the vaneties uimi, foi example, the wild 
hale becomes a cabbage, oj the wild Vtola tneohi 
A prize pansy, * 
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The pioc<ib? at' culouiyatwn })jc'><cnts 
t<j the foiuiatauQ of j gardoii >vhich aie highly 
instructive ^tjppobo <i ahijhoad of English 
colomsts aeut to toim n settlement, ui hucli a 
eoniitiy as Tasmania was in tlio niifIdJo of the last 
century On hindmg, they linJ thcinaolvt i m tfu' 
rmd&t ot a itate of natiuc, wnloly diWcr cnl Ijont 
that hit behind them in cvervtlting but the most 
gfcUtiiai physical conditions The common phinhs, 
the comiuoa buds and quadrupeds, arc as ttjtal!/ 
di^iiinct as ihc luon bom anything to ht sium on 
the side ot the globe fioin which they come 
Tlie colonists piocecd to put an end to tins sl.ttc 
of things ovei as large an area as they dcsiie to 
occupy They clear away the native vegetation, 
extiipate or drive out the animal population, so 
fai AS may be neceesaiy, and take nmasuxes to 
defend tliejnselvcs ftom the le-immigwtKUi of 
fcithei. Ill thoiv place, they introduce Enghsli 
grain and hmt trees, English dogs^bheep, cattle, 
horses , and English inon , m fact, they sot uji a 
new Flora and Fauna and a new variety ul mankind, 
within the old state of natuio Then faruis and 
pastures represent a gaiden on a great sevdo, and 
themselves the gaidencxs w-lw have to keep it up, 
in watchful antagomgni to the*' old Con- 

sidered as a whole, the colony is a coniposifo unit 

intiodueed into the old state of nitiuc, and, 

# 
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Ehenceforvvard, a ooMJpeutor in tlie straggle for 
existence, to conquer or be vanquished 
Undor the conditions supposed, there is no 
doubt of the result, if the work of the colonists 
he canied out Gneigotically and with intelligent 
combination of all theii forces On the other 
hand, if they aie slothful, stupid and careless , or 
if they waste their eneigies in contests with one 
anothei the chances are that the old state of 
nature will have the best of it. The native 
SAvage«wxll destroy the immigrant civihzed man , 
of the English suaimals and plants some will be 
extirpated by thoir indigenous rivals, dtheis will ‘ 
pass into the feral state and themselves become 
components of the state ol nature In a few 
decades, all otliei traces of tlie settlement will 
have vanished. 


• V'J 

Let us now imagine that some admim.stiative 
authority, as fai^superinr in power and intelligence 
to men, as men are to their cavtle, is set over the 
colony, charged to deal with its human elements 
in such a mannei as to assuie the victory of 
the settlement over the antagonistic influences ot 
the state of nature which it is set down He 
would proceed in the same fashion os that in 
which the gaidener dealt with his garden. In 
the first place, he *fould as far as possible, put a 
VOL IX * * C 
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stop to tbc Bifliicncc of osk^muil competition by 
thoroughly estirpAtmg and cxdnrting tho native 
Jivals, -whethe); naen.^ hcask, ov pjants. And 
OUT administiator nould select Ins human agents, 
with a view to his ideal of a bKccesfitul oohjii}% 
]nst as the gaidoimr selocts his plante wnh a dew 
to his ideal of useful or beauLilul jnoduets 

In the second place, ni order ihat no stnig-glo 
foi the means of existence hottvoon those human 
agents should weaken the efiicionoy of the cor- 
porate whole m tho battle nith tho shite of 
nature, ho would make anangoments by which 
each wouhl be provided with those means; and 
would be relieved from the feai of being deprived 
of them by his stionger oi moio cunning fellows 
Laws, sanctioned by the combmeil foicc of the 
colony, would restrain the selt“0,sseri:ion of eich 
man within the hmits required for the mainten- 
ance of peace In other words, the cosmic stinggh* 
for existepce, as between man and man* vould be 
rigorously suppressed, .vud scdection, by its meariH, 
would be as coroplolely excluded as it is fioui 
the garden 

At the same time, Iho obstacles to the full 
development of the capacities of the ooloniats 
hj other (.onditiona of the state of natuie 
than those already moaflijncd. would be re- 
moved by the creation of arfificial conditjons of 
existence of a mojo favourable chaiaiten Pro- 
tection against cKtremes ot hefo and cold would 
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be afforded by bouses and clothing , tbaanage 
and irrigation works w'ould antagonise the etfecbs 
of excessisre inxii and excessive drough.1;; loads, 
bndgo'i, canals, carnages, and ships wonU ox’-er- 
come the natural obstacles to locomotion and 
transpoit , niech.ancal engines would supple.- 
uiont the natural feuength of men and of 
their draught animals , liygienic precautions 
would cheek, or remove, fho natural couses of 
disease With erorj- step of tins piogre&s in 
cnnhsu-tion, the colonists would become inoie and 
moie mdepondenfc of the stafco of naiuie, more 
arnl more, their lives -would be eonditlbned by a 
state of art order to attain his ends, the ad- 
ministrator would have to avail liimsclf of the 
courage, industry, and co-operative intelligence of 
the sQttleib , mil it is plain, that the interest of 
the community jwouid be best .soived by inci eas- 
ing the propoitiuii of persons who possess such 
qualities, and dimimshmg that of persons devoid 
of thenil' In othei ivords, by selection directed 
towaids an ide^i 

Thus the adnunistratoi might look to the 
estabhshraent of an earthly paradise, a true 
gaidon of Eden, in which all things should 
work together to-waids the well-being of the 
gaidoriers within wiiich the cosmic process 
the comse struggle for existonco of the state 
of nature, should be abohshod , m which that 
state should bo» replaced by a state of art, 

• 

i 1' ^ 

j f ' ' _ f 
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where eveiy plant and eyery lowei animal hlionld 
be adapted to human wants, and would pcsnsh d 
human supervision and protection were witli- 
drawn; where men themselves should have been 
selected, with a view to then efficiency as 
organs for the pciformance of tho fmiotions of a 
perfected society And this ideal polity would 
have been brought about not by gradually ad|ust- 
ing tho men to the conditions aiomui them, but 
by creating artifici.al conditions for them , not by 
allcuving the fiee play of the struggle lor exorf-cnee, 
but by excluding that, stiuggle , uid by substitut- 
ing selection directedtowaids the administiMtoih 
ideal for the selection rt oxeiciscs 

VII 

But the Eden would have its^soi'pent, and a 
veiy subtle beast too Jlan shares with the le^t 
of the living woild the mighty instinct* of rcpio- 
duction and its consequence, the iendonoy to 
multiply with gicat rapidity T?io bettoi the 
measures of tho admmistiatoi aclnoved thou 
object, the more comjilctely the dvstruotivo 
agencies of the state of nature weio ilefoatod, 
the less would that multiplication be chocked. 

On tho otiioi hand, wiuljin tlie cfjlony, f.he 
enforcement of peace, which doprivoH evmy man 
of the power to take away the means of existence 
from another, simply beeaubO lift is the stronger, 
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would have put aa ead to tlie struggle for exist- 
ence between the colonists, and the competition for 
the commodities of existence, which would alone 
lemam, is no check upon population 

Thus, as soon as the colonists began to multiply, 
the admimbtiator n ould have to face the tendency 
to the reintroduction of the cosmic struggle into 
his artificial fabi 1C, in conserpiencc of the competi- 
tion, not meicly for the commodities, but for the 
means of existence When the colony reached 
the liiBiit of possible expansion, the suiplus popu- 
lation must he disposed of somehow or the fieice 
struggle for existence must lecomthence and 
destroy that peace, which is the fundamental con- 
dition of the maintenance of the state of ait 
against the state of nature 

Supposing the admmistiator to be guided by 
purely scientifici considerations, he would, like the 
gardener, meet this most serious difficulty by 
sjfatomati^ extirpation, or exclusion, of the supei- 
fluous The hopelessly diseased, the infirm aged, 
the weak or fl.eforined ni hodj; oi in mind, the 
excess of infants boin, would he put away, as the 
gardener pulls up defective and superfluous plants, 
01 the breeder destroys undesirable cattle Only 
the stiong and the healthy, carefully matched, with 
a view to the piogpny best adapted to the pui- 
poses of the administiator, would be peiniitted to 
poipetnate thou kind 
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Of tilo moie llioiougligocag of tlus laultituflinoiis 
attemptfa to aj'ply tke pimnpicb oi' cosunc cnolu’ 
tion, or \Oiat are supposed to be suclt, to soa.il 
and poIitRal piobluns winch have appealed of Ute 
yeais, a consideiable pjopfation appear to rno to 
be based upon the notion that Inunan society is 
competent to furnish, from its own losourecs, an 
administratoi of the kind I have nnaguied d'luj 
pigeon?, in shoit, aie to he thou' own >Su^ John 
Sebright^ A dofapoticgovemniont, whcihoi indi- 
vidual 01 ftolieclive, IS to ho ondovtcd wuli the 
pretematuial intoUigence, and wnh wh d, 1 iin 
afiaid, many will considei the piotei natural luth- 
lossncps, required for the })iu)iose of carrying oid 
the principle of iropiovem out by selection, with the 
somewhat drastic thorongiines? i^pon whidi tlie 
success of the method ilepends Expcitonre cti- 
tainly does not justify ns in lumting thf rutldess- 
ness of nidmdnal ‘ savimus of sic’ety", ,u.d, on 
the well-known giuunds of the npl'MiiPin whi<h 
denies both body and ftoul to coiporations, itsteui? 
probable (mdeed the belief is not without supjrnt 
in history) that a collective despoiisiu, a uudi gut 
to behove in ns own divine rigid by demagogn, 
missionanes, would be capable of moio thmough 

^ Xoc tlut the conr eptm -of i. £.o ucty napchni ily hA'inl 
av-n tlio idisa of evolution 'The PUlonio store tostiaLb to tUi 
cQutaiiy I* 
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woifc lu thia diiectioii tbao any single tjTant, puffed 
Lip 'With the same dluaion, has e\er achieved 
But mtelligence w another alEiu* The fact that 
' saviours of soriety ” take to that tiade is evidence 
enough that they have none to spaie And 
such as they possess is gcnetany sold to the 
oapitalzsts ot physical foi’ce on whoso resources 
they depend However, 1 douht whether even 
the keenest judge of chaiaoter, if he hod before 
him a hundred hot sand gills under fourteen, could 
pick »nt, with the least chance of success, those 
who should be kept, as cei turn to he seiviceable 
members of the polity, and those who should be 
chloroformed as equally sure to be stujLid, idle, oi 
vicious, The ' points ” of a good or of a bail citi- 
zen are leally far harder to discern than those of 
a puppy or a shore-horn cali , many do not show 
thejuselves hefi^o the practical difficulticb of life 
stimulate manhood to full evextion And by that 
time the hiiechicf is done The evil stock, if it he 
one, has had tune to multiply, and selection is 
nullihod • 


IX 

I have other leasone for fearing that this 
ivgzoal ideal of evol^utionary legiincumtion — tins 
pjgeou-fiinciers' polity' — is unattainable In the 
absence of any such a severely scjentide admiuis- 
tiatoras wc havtiboca dioamuigof huiuau society 
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IS kept together by bonds of sacli a siugulai 
cliaiactei,that the attempt to poifcct society aftcx 
hia fashion would mn serious risk of loo&cnmg 
them 

Social organi&atioii is not peculiar to men 
Other societies, such as those constituted by bees 
and ants, have also arisen out of the advantage of co- 
operation m the struggle for existence , and thou 
resemblances to, and their diffcienecs hom, human 
society are ahke instructive The society I'uimcd liy 
the hive hee fulfils the ideal of the comiu-yimstic 
aphorism “to each according to las needs, horn each 
according *to his capacity” Within if., the 
struggle for existence is strictly lumted Queen 
diones, and workers have each thoir allotted suffi- 
ciency of food, each perionns the function 
assigned to it in the economy of the hivo, and all 
contribute to the success of the whole co-operative 
society in its competition with rival collccLois (d 
nectar and pollen and with other enemies, ni tin 
state of nature without In the same sense as 
the garden, or the colony, is a wvrk of' hinnuu 
art, the bee pohty is a work of apuiian art, 
brought about by the cosmic piuccss, woildng 
through the organization of the hyinenopteious 
tjpc 

H ow t his ^iety is the \liiect jiiodutt of an 
organic necessity, impelling overy meinhei of 
it to a course of action winch tends to the good 
of the whole. Each bee lias dut}' and none 
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has any rights ^Whetliei bees aic susceptible 
of feeling and capable of thought is a question 
which cannot be dogmatically answered As a 
pious opinion, I am disposed to deny them moie 
than the meiest rudiments of consciousness But 
it IS curious to reflect that a thoughtful 'aione 
(workeis and queens would have no leisure foi 
speculation) with a turn for ethical philosophy, 
must needs profess himself an intuitive moralist 
of the purest water He would point out, with 
per feet justice, that the devotion of the workers to 
a life of ceaseless toil for a incie suLsistence 
wage, cannot be accounted for oithei enlight- 
ened selfishness, or by any other soit of utilitarian 
motives , since these bees begin to woik, without 
expencnce or reflection, as they emerge from the 
cell in winch they aie hatched Plainly, an etei- 
nal and iminut.^le principle, innate in each bee, 
can alone account for the phenomena On the 
other hand, the biologist, who tiaces out all the 
extant stages of gradation between solitary and 
hivo bees, as cfeaily sees in the latter, simply the 
peifection of an automatic mechanism, hamiueied 
out by the blows of the struggle foi existence 
upon the piogeny of the former, duimg long ages 
of constant vaiiatiou 

♦ 

I Collt/.Ucl EsiaijH, Tol *1, “Aiuiiih Aiitomatwm”, lol v, 

Prologue,” I'p 45 ct icg 
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I see DO reason t.> doultl; that, at it* origin, 
human society wais <is inu( h a product of otganie 
neeesaity as iLui of t!ie boos The Kiunan taindy, 
to begin ivitb. icstdd upon ciaclty tlic saiuo con- 
ditions as those ivluc]! gave nsc to smulrvr associ- 
ations among ammais lower ui the sealo ^b'ai tltet , 
it 13 oa&y to see tlut everv mcreaKo in Iho duiation 
of the faiialy ties, with the icsuhuig co-opoRitinti 
of a laiger and larger iiniulx r of d^s<\aul.Hita ioi 
piotection and defence, would give iiic I'aimhc'S 
tn which <^uch luodification took place a distinct 
advantage over the oiheis And, as hi the hive, 
the progressive llimiation of the struggle foi 
exiatcnce botvveen the meuxbeio ot tho finndy 
would involve lucicasing odicioiicy as lugaids 
outside coinpetitiun ^ 

Eut theic IS this vast and fundamental diffeicnce 
beHecn bee society and human sooietfy- Ju the 
formei, the meinbeis of the society ai e each oigaui- 
caliy piedestined to the pcrfoitraued ot ouepaUicu- 
Ln class of functions only If ilioy wore endowed 
with desires each could desne to poiJoiin noun 
but those offices for wlncli its organusation speci- 
ally fits it , and which, in view of the good ot tJie 
whole, it IS piopcr it should?'do So long as a new 
queen does not make hoi appearance, uvaliius tmd 
competition aio absent Irom tho bee pobty 
’ otoiiJi-tf ilt&tijis, yo3 V , riolofjuc, p]i), 50-51 
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Among m^inkiudj ou the coutraij , there is no 
such piddcsttu.itioa to_ a sharply defined place ui 
the social organism JBCowever much men raa}- 
difier Hi the yuahty of their inlelJects, the in- 
ieusity of their pabSions, and the delicacy of tlieir 
sensations, it cannot he said that one is fitted hy 
his Oigainzation to be aa agncultmanahourei and 
nothing else, and another to be a landownei and 
nothing clsejs Moroovor, with all then enoinious 
diifcrencos in natuial endowment, men agree in 
one tl:yfng, and that is then innate dosne to enjoy 
the pleasures and to escape the pains of life; and, 
m short, to do nothings but that rthiclj*it pleases 
tlieui lo do, without the least reftience to the 
ivolfare of the socioty into which they are horn 
That istheiT inheiitance (the icahty at the bottom 
of the doctune of oiignial sun) tiom the long soiios 
of anccstoib, hiijprn and semi-lmoian. and biutal, 
in whom the strength of this innate tendency to 
solf-dfa'scitibn was the emidition of i.ietoiy m t]je 
struggle fur existence Tliat is t!ie reobon of the 
avichta,- yhcii'^the insatiable hunger foi enjoy- 
tuenl — of all inankmd which is one of tJi 6 esaeii- 
titil conditions of success in the war with the state 
of naiiixe outsulo ; and yet the sure agent of the 
destruction of society if allowed free play W'lthni 
The check upon cjjfe free play of self-assortion, 
01 natuidl liheity svhmh in the necessary ^condition 
foi the origin oh hj^uR society, is the product 
* bi-ii bJeW iloviajiu’ LoctUK, iiott, 7, 
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of organic necessities ot a diftereiit knid from 
those upon wlncli the constitution of the luve 
depends One of these is the mutual affection 
of paient and otfspimg, intensified by the long 
infancy of the human species But tho most 
important is tho tendency, so strongly 
develojied m man, to reproduce in Inniself ac- 
tions and feelings .sumiar to, oi con elated with, 
those of other men *v Man is the most, con- 
summate of all mimics in tho aTumal woild, 
none but himself can draw or model, noriii conics 
near him in tho scope, variety, and oxactincbs of 
vocal iniKtation, none is such amastci of gestuic , 
while he seems to he imiiclled tlius to mutate 
for the pure plcasme of it. And tljore is 
no such another emotional ch<i.me]eon^ By a 
purely leflex opeiation of the mind, wc take 
the hue of passion of those 'wj^o are about us, 
or, it may be, the comifieiacntaiy colour It is 
not by any conscious “ putting one’s ocll in the 
place” of a joyful oi a sufi'ciiiig pcison that the 
state of miiid we call s}mpa,thy 'asuaJly aiises, ^ 
indeed, it is often contrary to ones a«i.se of 

1 AiLim Smitli makes! tlic pitliy olisiji vatioii IJiit tlii' iiiiui 
wlio sympatkiSi'S with a woman m I'luldlmd, udiinot lie h'utl 
to pm himsolf in hei pUee (“The Thcoiy of tin. Moml Kmiti- 
mtuts,” Pait VII. s,ec lu chap fi ) I'uliapis theu' is tridui 
liumoiu than foicc m the exampk , and, m ajiUi' of this 
and othei obioivations ol the s.imo tenov, I think tlmt tin. 
one defeot of tlie loniaikd.hlt, work ui which it occurs isIluL 
it h}3 too much E,liesS on consuwub suhstitutwii, too httk 
on piiiely laflox sympathy, „ 
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light, and in spite of one’s will, that “fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind, or the reveise 
* However complete may be the indifference to 
public opinion, m a cool, intellectual view, of the 
traditional sage, it has not yet been my fortune to 
meet with any actual sage wbo took its hostile 
manifestations with entire equanimity Indeed, I 
doubt if the philosopher lives, or ever has lived, 
who could know himself to be heartily despised by 
a street boy without some iintation And, though 
one cannot justify Haman for wishing to hang 
kloidicai on such a very high gibbet, yet, leally, 
the cunsaousness of the Ymer of Aliiwueius, as 
he went in and out of the gate, that this obscure 
.Tew had no respect foi him, must have been very 
annoying 

It IS needful only to look aiound us, to see that 
the gie.atest rcst^mei of the anti-social tendencies 
of men is fbai,not of the law, but of the ojiinion of 
then follow? The conventions of honour bind men 
wbo break legal, moral, and lehgious bonds and, 
while people endure the extremity of physical 
pain rather than pait with life, shame drives the 
■weakest to suicide 

Every forward step of social progress brings men 

1 Estliei 1 9-15 “ but ivlien Hiunan '■j.w Moideoai m tliQ 
lung s gate, tliiit tip stoiid iifS up, nor moved foi him, lie was 
Ml of indignation Against Sloidceai And H.iman told 

ttem of tlio glory of Ins nclnss and all tlic tlunga 

vhfiMn tho Icing bad pioTnotedinni Yet all thi^ availeSi 

me noifiing, so long as I soc Moidceai the Jew sitting at the 
king’s gate ” tVhtat a ^krewd exposnioof human ■v.cakiies'i it is ' 
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into closer relations with, their lollows, and in- 
creases the importance ot the pleasures and pama 
deiived from symp.ithy \Te judge the acts of 
others by our own sympathies, and we judge oin 
own acts by the synijiathicfe of otliois, cvciy daj^ 
and all day long, hoiii childhood uiuvaids, until 
associations, as indissohihlc as those of laiiguiigc, 
are formed between ccitam acts and the fei hugs 
of approbation or disappiobation IIj becomes 
impossible to imagine some acts without dis- 
appiobation, or othois without approhat^oii of 
the actor, whethei he be one's self, or any one else 
Wc come to think in the acqmied di.ilcct of morals 
An artificial iiersonahty, the “man within'’ as 
Adam Smith ^ calls conscience, is built up hesulc 
the natural peisomdity He is the w.ikhriiau of 
society, chaigcd to rcstiiuii the aiiti-social ten- 
dencies of the natural man v\g.liiu the hunts 
required by social welfaie 


XI 


# 

I have termed this evolution of tho feehugs 
out of which the pinnitlvo boiiclH of human 
society aie so largely forged, into the oiganiKod 
and personified sympathy wo call cqnSdouce, 


^the ethical process^ So ^ai as it to 

-<lSw ^ti W: ya4rit rW tWl.'Mh>" 


1 ^ “Theory of tlie Mouil SuitimSiits,” Ptiit in <,hip "> 

On Ihe find authoritii of copioitincr 

1 “ Worked out in its essential features, cfiicll^ liyJlaillcj and 

] Adam Smith, long belor® Ihe modem doctutiu ol evolution wns 
thought of See Ahti heloii, p ht, « 
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make any human society more efficient in 
the struggle foi existence with the state of 
nature, or with other societies, it woiks in har- 
monious contiast with the cosmic process L But 
it IS none the less tiue that, since law and 
morals die restraints upon the stiuggle for ex- 
istence between men in society, the ethical 
process is in opposition to the piiuciple of the 
cosmic process, and tends to the suppression of the 
qualities Lest fitted foi success in that struggle 
It igiiirthor to be observed that, just as the self- 
assertion, necessaiy to the maintenance of society 
against the state of nature, will destioy tkit society 
if it IS allowed free operation within ; so the selt- 
restramt, the essence of the ethical process, which 
IS no less an essential condition of the existence of 
every polity, may, by excess, become luinous to it 
Moralists of a]^ ages and of all faiths, attending 
only to the relations of men towards one another 
in an idcSil society, have agreed upon the 
, ‘‘ golden lule,” ‘‘ Do as you would he done by 
^ In other word^, let sympathy he youi guide , 
t put yourself in the place of the man towards 
rwhom. youi action is directed, and do to him 
jwhat you would like to have done to yourself 
ffinder the cucumstances However much one 
may aJmiie the generosity of such a rule of con- 


1 See tlie es-i,iy “ On tliu foi Existence in Human 

Soewsty” 'belo'w ami Collcd,ed \ol i p 276, for Karst’s 

recognition of these 
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clacfc , ho-wcYoi confident one may bo that ovojago 
^ men may be tlioiougbly depondetj upon not to 
cany it out to its full logica) consequences, it 
IS ncreithc-less desnable to recognise tlio fact 
that those consequences aic incompattbie with 
the existence of a cii-il state, under any cuemo- 
stancos of this woild which have obtaximd, o!, 
su far as one can see, are, hkcly to come to 
pass 

For I imagine there cm ho no doubt that the 
great desire of every wiongdooi is to csoapf^, ftom 
the painful consequences of hw aoisous Tf T put 
myself in the place of the man who has mbbed im , 
1 find that I am possessed by an exceeding dosii; 
not to be fined or imprisoned , it in that of fiio 
man who has smitten me Oii ono check, I contem- 
plate with satisfaction the absence of any worse 
lesult than the turning of the oth^r check for hke 
treatment Stnetly observed, the “ golden rule ’’ 
mvolvesthe negation of law hy the loftiM,! topid it 
in motion against law-breakeia , and, as logacdn 
the external relations of a polity, it is the iclusa! 
to contone the struggle fui existence It can be 
obeyed, even paitially, only tmdoi the jnott ction > ’( 
a society which repudiates it Without kucIi 
shelter, thefollowcis of tlie " golden lule " may in- 
dulge m hopes of heaven, iTut they imwt reckon 
with the coitaiufcy that other puoplu w'll) be 
nia&teis of the eaith 

What would become of the garden il the g,ir~ 
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dexiei treated all the weeds and slugs and birds 
and trespassers as he would like to be tieated, if 
he were in their place ^ 


XII 

Under the pieceding heads, I have endeavouied 
to represent in bioad, but I hope faithful, outlines 
the essential features of the state of nature and of 
that cosmic process of which it is the outcome, so 
fai as was needful for my argument , I have con- 
trasted with the state of nature the state of 
art, produced by human mtelligence an^J energy, 
as it IS exemplified by a garden , and I have shown 
that the state of ait, here and elsewhere, can be 
maintained only by the constant counteraction 
of the hostile influences of the state of nature. 
Further, I have pointed out that the “ hoiticultuial 
process ” which thus sets itself against the “ cosmic 
process ” is opposed to the latter m piinciple, in so 
far as it tends to aircst the stiuggle for existence, 
by restraining ihe multiplication which is one 
of the chief causes of that struggle, and by 
creating aitificial conditions of life, better adapted 
to the cultivated plants than are the conditions of 
the state of natuie And I have dwelt upon the 
fact that, though thef progiessive modification, 
which IS the consequence of the struggle for 
existence m the state of natuie, is at an end, 
such modification may still be effected by that 
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selection, in view of an ideal of usefulness, or of 
pleasantness, to man, of winch the fetiito of lutuio 
knows nothing 

I have proceeded to show tlut a colony, set down 
in a country in the state of nature, pi events close 
analogies with a garden, and I have indicated the 
course of action which an admin istiatoi, ahlc and 
Willing to carry out horticultuial pnnuples, would 
adopt, in Older to secure the success of such a 
newly formed polity, supposing it to he capable of 
indefinite expansion In the conti aiy case, I I)a\ c 
shown that difficulties must anse , iliat the un- 
limited mciease of the population ovei' a limited 
*area must, soonei or Intel, reintioiliice into the 
colony that stiuggle for the mcjins ol e.Mstrn c( 
between the colonists, which li was tlm piunaiy 
object of the administrator to exclude, insomuch 
as it IS fatal to the mutual peace winch is ihi' 
piimc condition of tlic union of men in socidy 

I liavo briefly described the natuio,of ^iic (nily 
radical cuie, known to me lor the diMCiSc wimli 
would thus threaten the existence of tlio colony , 
an<l, how ever legietfully, I have been obliged 
to admit that this rigoioudy scientific mctbml of 
applying the pimciples of evolution to Iiunuui 
society hardly comes withm the region of juactical 
politics ; not for want of wfii on the pait of agieat 
many people, but because, for onci(’a&OD,tbeic is no 
hope that meie human beings wdl cvei possess 
enough intelligence to select Uie htficst And I 
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have adduced other giounds for urii\mg at tho 
same conclusion 

I have pointed out that human society took its 
rise m the organic necessities expressed by imita- 
tion and by the sympathetic emotionb' , and that, 
in the struggle for existence ^vith the state of 
nature andvnth othei societies, as part of ic. those 
in ivhich men were thus led to close co-opei'ation 
had a gieat advantage^ But, since each man 
letained more or less of the faculties common to 
all thc^ lest, and especially a full share of the 
desire for unlmnted self-giatificatioa, the struggle 
for existence within society could only ho gradu- 
ally elmuuateJ So long as any of it leinauied, 
Society continued to be an iinpeifeet instiument 
of the snuggle for existence and, conse<jueiitly, 
■was iinpiovahle by the selective influence td that 
atiuggle Other ^things being alike, tho tribe of 
savages in 'whicb oidet was best maintained, in 
which theiie was most secnnt> within the tribe 
and the most loyal mutual support outside it, 
would he the wiivivois 

I have trained this giadual afcieugthenmg of 
the social bond, which, though it arrests the 
struggle for existence inside society, up to a 
certain point improves the chances of society, ua 
a corporate whole, in^the cosmic sfciuggle— tho 
ethical process I have endeavouied to show 
that, when the ethical process has advanced so 
* Culkdcd ^'iays, v . Pi\>lognc, r 52 
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1ai aa to secure every membei of tlic society an 
the possession of the means of existence, tlie 
struggle for exi&tenoe, as betwoen man and man, 
witliin tliat society is, ijiso/itr/o, at an end And, 
as at IS undeniable that tlie most Ingbly civilized 
societies have substantially readied tins jiowtion, 
it follows that, so far as they are concerned, tiio 
struggle for existence can play no nnportaut part 
within them ^ In other words, the Lind of evo' 
lution which IS brought about in the state of 
nature cannot take place ^ 

I have further shown cause for the belief that 
direct selection, after the fashion of tiiohoiucul- 
tmist and the biecdoi, ncithci has ))!aj.cd, nvir 
can pla_y, any imi»oitant pait in tlie evolution 
of society , apart froni other loasons, because I 
do not see how such selection ronld be practised 
without a serious weakening it ma) be the dusti no- 
tion, of tbc bonds wlucb bold society tngeihei, 

' It btiikes me that men who aio uecRStomed to 
’contemplate the active or pas^sive extirpation of 
.the veak, the unfortunate, and Am sujicifluous; 
who justify that conduct on the giound that it lias 
the sanction of the cosmic piocess, and as the only 
, way of ensuring the progress of the race ; who, if 

^ "WIi ether the stniEtglo for rsnsjenco with tlio Htato of iiatim' 
and with other societies, so fir <is -yiijy statid in the ulation of 
til 0 st j.te of II .itnrc with it exeits n sdeetivc itiflueii i ( ii] lou iiiudwii 
society, and in what direction, arc questions not easy to 
answei The nrohlem of tht oltoct ol military .and industrial 
warfaie uiioii those who wage it is very eonipiieated. 
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they are consistent, iciiist rank medicine among the 
black arts and count the physician a mischievous 
preserver of the unfit on whose matrimonial un- 
dei takings the principles of the stud have the chief 
influence , whose whole lives, therefore, are an 
education m the noble art of suppressing natural 
affection and sjmapathy, are not likely to have any 
large stock of these commodities left But, with- 
out them, there is no conscience, nor any lestraint 
on the conduct of men, except the calculation of 
self-interest, the bilancing of certain present grati- 
fications against doubtful futuxe pains; and ex- 
perience tells us how much that is worth Every 
day, we soe firm believers m the hell of the theo- 
logians commit acts hy which, as they believe when 
cool, they usk eternal punishment, while they 
hold hack troin those which aie opposed to the 
sympathies of their associates 

• 

Sill 

That progic^sive modification of civilisation 
which passes hy the name of the " evolution of 
society,’' IS, in fact, a pirocess of an essentially 
diflerent character, both from that which brings 
about the evolution cf species, in the state of 
nature, and from that. which gives rise to the evo- 
lution of varieties, in the state of art 

There can be no doubt that vast changes have 
taken place in English civilization since the leign 
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ot tlie Tudora But I am not awaro of a particlo 
of evidenca in favour oi the (^(VicluMon that this 
evolutionary process has been accompanied by any 
modification, of the physical, or the mciitaf, 
charactcis of the men who have bi'en the subjects 
of it I have not met with any grounds for 
suspecting that the average Englhshmen of to-d.iy 
are sensibly different from those that ShiiksjKie 
knew and drew. Wo look into his magic minor 
of the Elizabethan age, and bclioid, nowise darkly, 
the presontmont of ourselves *■ 

Duiiiig those three centunea, from the reign of 
Elizribctlf to that of Victoria, the struggle for 
eMstcnco betweeu man and man has been so 
laigely restrained among the great mass of tlu' 
population (exceiit for one or two shoib interMils 
of civil war), that it can have had little, or Ufi, 
selective operation As to anything comparahlo 
to direct selection, it has lieen piactisod on so 
small a scale that it may also ho' ncghcLcd 
'The criminal law, m so lai as by i)utting to doal.b, 
or by subjecting to long peuods orimpti^onmeni, 
those who mfniigc its piovisions, it prevents the 
propagation of hereditary criminal tcndoncios. 
and the poor-law, in *50 fai as it scjiaiates inarned 
couples, whose destitution ^aiises from her odd, ary 
defects of chaiacter, arc doubtless selectiio agents 
operating m favoui of the iion-ciuninal and the 
raoie effective membera of society^ But the pro- 
portion of the population whvili they influence 
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IB veiy small and geneially the hereditary 
criminal ai d the hereditarj pauper have propa- 
gated thtir kind before the law aifects them 
In a large propoitton of cases, ciime and pauper- 
ism have nothing to do ’nitli heredity, but 
are the ooiisegucnce, paitl}^ of circumstances 
and, paitly, of the possession of ipialities, which, 
tmder different conditions of life, might have 
excited estieom and cven admiration It was a 
shrewd man of the world who, in discussing sewage 
piobWis, remarked that diit is riches m the 
wrong place; and that sound aphorism has moial 
applications The benevolence and oixm-handed 
generosity which adorn a rich man, may make a 
paupor of A poor one , the energy and courage to 
which the successful soldier owes his nse, the cool 
and dating subtlety to which the great financier 
owes his fortune, may very easily, under uufavour- 
aWc conditions, lead their possessors to the 
gallows, off to the hulks Moreover, it is fairly 
probable that the children of a failure ' wili re- 
coj-ve from tlfeir other parent just that little 
modification of character which makes all the 
diffeience I aometimes wonder whether people 
who talk so freely about extirpating the unfit, 
ever dispassionately consider thoir oiin histoiy 
Surely, one must bo yoiy 'fit,’ indeed not to know 
of an occasion, or perhaps two, in one’s life, when 
it would have been only too easy to qualify for 
a place among this ‘ unfit ’ 
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111 my belief the iminio r|nalitjesj jjbysicni, 
intellectual, and moral, of our naiion liaro 
remained gub5i;anti.v]ly the si,mo lor tite last 
four or five centuries If the gtinggle liu euht- 
ence has affected us to any seiioiis oKlcut (and I 
doubt It) It has been, indirectly, tluougli oui mili- 
tary and indusUial wars with other nations 

xrv 

What is oilen etlUnl tbe si niggle for e^}.^tcIlce 
in Society (1 iJtad guilty to having used the 
te^m too foosol} m_)'‘3ell), as a contest, not lor ihv; 
means of existence, blit Ibi tlio tueain, of enjoy- 
ment Those who occujty tho places m tins 
piacwcal competitive examination arc the lu-b 
and the iniiueatial , those who fail, inoio or k-ss, 
occupy the lower places, down to the sqtnxlid 
obscurity of the pauper and ilie criimnal TTpou 
the meet liheial estimate, I suppose the humci 
group will not amount to two per cent of the 
population I doubt if the lattci evcecds another 
two pel cent.; but lot it he siijipowd, fox the 'tj.hii 
of aigumcnt, that it is as gn^al as five per cent * 

As it la only in the lattci gin up that any- 
thing comparable to the struggle for existence in 
the state of nature can tak'e jdace , as it, js only 

^ Those who read tht, last Essay iii Lius voJumo will tiot 
MGJSc ma of wisimig to atlenmt^o the ovil of the eiustenco of 
this group, whethei gioat or sirall 

r- 
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among thi^s twentietlt uf tJie ivkole people that 
numerous men, women, and children die of rapid 
or slow sWrvation, oi of the diseases incidental to 
permanently bad conditions of life , and as there 
IP nothing to prevent then laultiplicatiou befoie 
they aie killed off, while, in spice of greater 
infant moitahty, they increase faster than the 
iioh, it seems clear lhat the straggle for exist- 
ence in this class can, have no appreciable se- 
lective mflucuce upon the other 05 per cent ot 
the population 

What Boit of a sheep biceder would he be who 
should content himsclt with picking outrthe woiafc 
nfty out of a thousand, leaving them on a 
hari on common till the weakest starved, and then 
lotting the survivots go back to mix with the i est 
And the parallel is too favourable; since in a 
laige number of oases the actual poor and the 
convicted cmmnals ire neither the weakest nor 
the womt * 

In the struggle for the means of enjoyment 
the qualities ivhich ensuie success are energy, 
industry, intellectual capacity, tenacity ot purpose, 
and, at least as much sympathy as is necessary 
to make a man undeistand the feelings of his 
fellows, Wei 6 there none of those artincial ar- 
rangements by winch fbok and knaves arc kept at 
the tup of society instead ot sinking to their natural 
place at the bottom,^ the struggle foi the means of 

1 I hare dacvTlieror iamonled tlie alisoacc ftom saciety of 
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enjoyment) would ensure u eonstanfc circul'ition of 
tbe liuroun 7imts of the bocLiI compound, trmn 
the 'bottom to the top and fionr the top to the 
bottom Tl)e sunuTOrB of the couteat, iho^e who 
contained tofojuithe great bade of the poltty, 
would not be tho‘:c 'fluent' who got to iJie veiy 
top, but the great boiiy of tlio modeiatcly “fit,” 
whoiae numbera and supeiior piopagativi. powm, 
enable tliem alwavB to swamp the exceptionally 
endowed uuuoiity. 

I think it must be obvious to every one; timt, 
ivhethcr we considei Iho Internal or tljo oxtorrial 
inteiesta of society, it is dosuablo they should he 
in the hand> of those wlio aio endowed mth the 
largest ah.ire ot energv, of imlustiy, of niiehoctUid 
capacity, of tciumuy of piuposc, while they aic noi, 
devoid of sympathetic humanity, aufl.dh so far as 
the .stniggle for the meaas of enjoyment ti nds to 
place such men lu possession ul wealth and inffn- 
cnco, it IS ,i, prvjcoss winch timds t) too good of 
sociicty But the process, as w have seen, has 
no ieol resemhlancc to that wliirlT adapes living 
beings to cunent cond'boup in the smUiof natnie ; 
noi any to the arufivual schietion ot the horti- 
cnlluiist 

d mi( lariMy tj) l.u ilji ibufr IJie jtVaut ol uk ajMi itv- “Ad- 
lumitJMinv NihiLsm ” Co?ti.a[/ 10! i ji Si 
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XV 

To return, once more, to the parallel of horti- 
euifcuie In the modetn world, the gardening of 
men by themselves is practirally restricted to the 
peifornnance, not of seloetion, but of that other 
fancbon of the gardener, the creation ot condi- 
tions moin favoiiiablo than those of the state of 
nature , to the end of facilitating the ftee ex- 
pansion of the innate faculties of the citizen, so 
fai at it is consistent with the general good. 
And the husiuoss of the moial and political 
philosopher appeals to me to ho the ascei tmnmeat, 
by the same method of obseivaiioti, experiment, 
and ratiocination, as is practised ni other binds 
of scientific work of the course of conduct nhieh 
will host conduce to that end 

But supposing this conne of conduct to be 
scientifically detei mined and cArefiilly followed 
out, it chnnoc put an end to the “truggle for 
existence in the state of nature , and it will not so 
much as tend, m any wa\% to thp adaptation of 
man to that state Even should the whole Iminan 
race be absorbed in one vast polity within which 
“ absolute political justice ” reigns, the struggle 
foi existence with the state of nakiie outside it, 
and the tendency to the return of the .struggle 
within in consequence of over-multiphcation, wiii 
remain , and, unless menb inheritance from the 
ancestors who fowght a good fight m the state ot 
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naJinre, tlieii dose of original sin, is rooted onfc by 
some metbod at present unicvealcd. ai any lato 
to disbeltevcis in supoinaTaniiia.fln, evoiy child 
born into the ivorLI ivdJ still Inmg ivifclx bmi the 
insthict of unlimited self-asiicnion Jfo ivdl have 
to learn the lesion of scb-iosiraust and lesmnoa- 
tion But the piactico of tiolf-ioptmiut and le- 
nunciation is not liappincRs, though it. nray he 
something much bettor 

That man as a ‘'pohtieal atiuaal,’ is sus- 
ceptible of ft vast amount of irnpiovcmcnt, liy edu- 
cation, by instruction, and the application ol his 
Uitelhgcncs; to tlic adaptation of th'- cendiljons 
of hfo to his higher nccfls, 1 (uteitain imt the 
slightest doubt But. so long as lie lemains hahh 
to erroi, intellectual or moral, so long as he is 
compollod to bo peipotually on guard agam.-st Dus 
cosmic forces, vi'liosc endharonot bus ends, withoui. 
and within hnnseli; so long as he, is liaiuited by 
inexpugnable mcmoiks and Impiloss 'i^piratumri; 
so long as the recogniDon of his ndf Hi ctuid luinta- 
tion-s foiccs Inm to aoknowlcilge In'? uu apaeuy to 
penetrate the niyslcry of existence ; the pvoopect 
of attaining untioubloJ happiness, or of a stnte 
which can, even romotoJy, deserve the title of 
perfectiC'D, appears to me to be as mmleading an 
illusion as evci was dangled Wore Die eyes of poor 
jhninaniiy And theie have been many of them 
I That which lies before the hnniftii race is a 
!|constanb struggle to maintain nnd improve, in 
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" opposition to ilic State of Ivcituie, the Sl^ie of Art 
of .in organized polity; m whicli, and by \\ inch, 
roan may develop a worthy civihzataon, capable 
of mamtammg and constantly impioving itself, 
until the evolution of our globe shall have entered 
M far upon its downward course that the cosmic 
‘ process resumes its sway, and, once more, the 
tstate of Natuie prevails over the smface of out 
‘ plauec. 


* 

yoM (aeo ]i SOl —It soerus the noxvadays to i^noxa 

Jl.vtJey ; tlioxxgli, a wntuiyauJ a half ago, he jiot cuiJj laid 
the fouu'latiuii', but biiilt up lurch uf ibc iopeisJHuicturc of a 
tiuQ ihoorj of the Evolution ol the intelhrtual -ind inoial 
faculties lie 'xpi.ak'j cf what I luxce termeJ the ethii,al piotess 
as "our Progiess fujju Sali-uit^je^t to Sell-atuyhiiouoD " 
ObscriaiiQi’s on JHan (17 i9], voL ii p 2S1 
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yih Ii'ffJ/ioKCS Lci <;)«<■, 181 ):^] ^ 

SoJm uiiitii ot in alicsiia castiati uuui', »c>ii ts^TiUii! ti.iiisfugi 
sod tinij'wrii^vtj'iciiatoi (L 1/ t) 

There h < 3 , dchqhifa] cluldV 'itmy, known ky 
the title of “Jack .ail tho Bean-Ktalk/' “iv-il-h 
lyhxch jjiy coutompoiatiet- ■vvho .'irc’ jiu'ix'ut tfill h(' 
fhinihar But «o nvwy ol '■nu tiraie a?i4 revviiuii! 
juniors ] lave Luenkronj^Ut up on Mveit,! intoilin.- 
fcual dif-t, .irid jiorhaps, have 'bc.ooiiu; ncijiuunltfJ 
with fanyiand only through pnnicis il conip.rrattvu 
inytliology that it may he needful Vj give nu oul~ 
line of tlic tale It is u Icgf'ijd of a hean-plant, 
which grow'? and grows until it Jcachcs the higii 
licavcns and tliexe spreiJs out into n vast canopy 
oi foliage. The hero, heing moved to clhiib the 
stalk, discovers that the huffy oxpiwiac supports a 
■world cijinposed of the same olemouta as that 
below, but yet strangely ucw ; and his adveiituroi' 
thoie, on which I may not dwclh must have com." 

f 
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pleteh c'lianged liis views of the natuie of things ; 
though the story, not liaving been composed by, 
or for, plulosopheis has nothing to say about 
views 

My pieaeot enterprise has a ceitain analogy to 
that of the daring advonfcuier, I beg yon to 
accompany me in an attempt to leach a world 
which to man}’ is probably sfciange, by the help 
of a boan It is, as you know, a simple, inert- 
looking thing Yet, if planted under piopei con- 
ditions^ of which sufficient w'armth is one of the 
most impoitant, it manifests active pow'ors of a 
very remarkable kind A small greei^ seedling 
emerges, rises to the surface of the soil, rapidly 
increases in sire and, at the same tune undergoes 
0 series of metamoipho.'ies which do not excite our 
wonder as much as those which meet ^us in 
legendary histoiy, merely because they aie to be 
seen cveiy day and all day long 

By insensible steps, the pLint hmlcls itself up 
into a large and various fabiic of root, stem, leaves 
fiovveip, and fi-jiit, every one moulded within and 
•without m accordance witli an extremely complex, 
but, at the same time, minutely dehned pattern 
In each of these complicated structures, as in then 
smallest constituents, there is an. immanenf . energy 
■whichivin harmony wifli that resident in all the 
others, incessantly works towards the maintenance 
of the whole and the efficient performance of the 
part which It has play in the economy ot nature 
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But no sooner has the odihce, rearwl with such 
exact elaboration, attained conipletcness, than it 
begins to crumble By degiccs, the ])lant vvxthcis 
and disappears fiom view, leaving bohm<l luoie oi 
fewer appaiontly inert and '>imple bodies, just like 
the bean fioni which it spiang', and, like it, eii- 
dowetl with the potentiality of giving use to a 
similai cycle of luamfestalionh 

Neithei the poetic nor the scientific nnagmuiioii 
is put to much strain in the seai ch aftc'r analogtes 
wntb this piocchS of going foith and, as it wrio, 
returning to the starting-point It may he likened 
to the aspent and descent of a slung stone, ot 
the course of an aiiow along its tiajectoi}'. Or 
we may say that the living eneig} takis firiit an 
upward and then a downward road Or it may 
seem prcfci able to compare the oxpaiiKion of trim 
geiin into the full-giown plant, to the unfokluig 
of a fan, or to the rolling foith and wudenuig of a 
stream, and thus to arrive at the cujAneplion of 
'development,’ or ‘evolution’ Here as else- 
where, names are ‘ noise and siimke ’ , 1,he im- 
portant pomt IS to have a clear and adeijuate 
conception of the fact signified by a name. And, 
in this case, the fact is the Sisyphu'aa process, in 
the course of which, the living and growing plant 
passes from the relative ^lmpI^c^ty and latent 
potentiality of the seed to the full epiphany of a 
highly differentiated type, thence to fall hack to 
siinplicii;^ and potentiality 
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The valiiQ of a strong intellectual gra^^p of the 
nature of this process lies in the circumstance that 
what i& tiue of the bean is ti-ue of living things m 
generil. From veiy low forms up to the highest 
— in the animal no less than m the vegetable 
kingdom — the process of hfe presents the same 
appeal ance’- of cyclical evolution Nay, we have 
but to cast our eyes over the lest of the world and 
cyclical change presents itself on all sides It 
meets ns in the watei that flows to the sea and 
return^ to the springs , in the heavenly bodies 
that wax and wane, go and return to their places , 
in the inexorable sequence of the ages*of man’s 
life, in that successive nse, apogee, and fall of 
d}mci&ties and of states which is the most pio- 
minent topic of civil history 

As no man fording a swift stream can dip his 
foot twice into the same watei, so no man can, 
with exactness, afSiin of anything in the sensiblo 
woild that«itis^ As he utteis the woids, nay, 
as lie thinks them, the predicate ceases to be 
applicable , th» present has become the past , the 
' IS ’ should_ ho ‘ was ’ And the more we learn of 
the nature of things, the moie evident is it that 
w hat we call rest is only unperceivcd activity , 
that seeming peace is silent but strenuous battle 
In every part, at every moment, tlio state of the 
cosmos ]s the expression of a transitory adjust- 
ment of contending forces, a scene of strife, in 
which all the conibatants fall in turn. What is 
VOL, IS . . » E 
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true ot eucli part, is tine of tlic wliole Katinal 
knowiedgo tends tnmc and moic io the condnsion 
that " all the choir oi hoa'ven and fuimt.in'c of tho 
earth ” aic thetiaasitoiy i(3ijn‘=i of pcucels of i (Mine 
substancG wendinj^ Ahitig' the road of ovolidion, 
from nebulous potoutiahty, tlnonglt eudlchs 
gromhs of snn and plmet and satollitc , tin ongh 
all vaiieties of matte) through infinite dn’ornitios 
of Me and thought, passibly, tlnough luodos of 
being of-ivhieh wc neither have a ooncoption, not 
are coiapefcnt to foiin any, hack to the ruiebn- 
able hitenc}' horn which they ai’ose. Thus the 
most ohvroas atwibuto of the cosihom is its iinpei- 
inanonco It a.ssuiiK-'S tlu‘ tispeci. not so mm )i of 
a poimauent entity os of u cluugclu! pm ess, in 
which naught cmlnrcs sai/c the how of eiu rgy and 
the rational oidei which poivades it 

Wo have climbed oiir bcau-slalk aiuf have 
reached a wonderland w v.lueh tlu dwmnnn and 
thr fanuhar iKHmiiie things m w and strangi In 
the exploration of the cosniK'* jiri>ci'ss tints 
typified, the highest nddiigonee. of nuui finds 
inoxhanstibie cmplojaiieut ; giants an hnbdiu'd to 
our service; and the spiiitna! afiectlons of the 
contemplative phdesophoij(,uo engaged by heunt les 
worthy of oternnl constancy 

But theTeisanothoi aspect of the cosxmc jnocass, 
so perfect as a mechautsui, so 1 h antifiil .(.x a work, 
of aid. Where the copmopui‘'tic eneigy woikii 
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iliiougii R&ntieni being?, there ansea, among its 
other manifestation o, chat -which we call paiu or 
auffeimg Tbip baJofijl product of evolution in- 
ci eases in quantity and m uitonsity, ivi th adranerng 
glades of animal organization, until it attains its 
highest level in man Fmther, the consumma-- 
tion. IS not readied in wan, tho mere animal , nor 
in man, the ivhole or half savage; but only in 
man, the member of an organized polity And 
it IS a necessary consequence of his attempt to hie 
in this way , that is, under those conditions which 
arc essential to the full development of liis noblest 
pmveis • 

Ma-n, the aniinaJ, m fact, has workecl his -way 
to tlie headship of the sentaont ivoild, and has 
become the snpeib animal wlncli he is, ui virtue 
of his success in the struggle for existence The 
conditions having been of a ceitain ordei, man’s 
oiganization ha? adjusted itself to them hotter 
than that of*lus competitors in the cosmic strife 
Int the case of- mankind, the self-assertion, the 
unscrupulous seTzing upon nil that can be grasped, 
the tenacious holding of all fclut can be kept, 
which constitute the essence of the struggle for 
existence have nnswored Foi his successful pro- 
gress, thioughout tlic sa,vage state, man has been 
largely indebted to those qu.ihtjes -which be shares 
with the ape and the tiger ins exceptional 
physical oigamzation, his cunning,his sociability, ^ 
his curiosity, and bfts ynitativeuess his ruthless ' 
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and ferocious destinctivoiic&s i^hen Ins aii^ei is 
roused by opposition 

But in projxirtion men Iiaic passf'd fiom 
anarchy to social orgaiiiiatjon, and in piopoihoa 
as cmlizacion giown in woitli, thesn ilajidy 
ingiained seivic&ible qualiticb have become do' 
fects Aftfer the manner ot sactcaslul ])n’rions, 
cmlized man i/ould gladly lack dow u the jaddor 
by ivhicli he has climbed He ivoaJd be only too 
pleased to soo ‘ the apo and tigur die ’ Ihit they 
decline to suit, lua convenience, mnl thr uma*!- 
emne intiiision ot these boon coaipatiioiis of hi'- 
hol youtii into the langed exiskncc oi ovd life 
adds pains and gnehs, uimuutiablc and iunneu,suj- 
ably great, to tliOhO \vhiih the ((•smut proa sa 
necessarily bungs on the lueic armnal In f,ict, 
oivili/ed man biauds all thck' ape and i>igti 
promptings with the name ol mus. he punnhes 
many ot the acts nlik-h flow liom liieiii ,i,s tirinicH , 
and, in exticuio cases, Im docs iti,s bkt l.u put an 
end to the sin vivrd of the iitteat of toimw days 
by axe and rope 

I have said that ciedmed inau lias i cached tins 
point, the a&bCrtion is peihaps too broiul and 
geneial , I had bctlci jmtit that ethical man lias 
attained thereto The ai^ncc of tihu s 
to fmnish us with .a masoned lule id Uiu; lo loll 
us wh.at is light action and why it is so What- 
e’lei difterences of opinion may exist axumig cxpcits, 
theic IS a gepcial couseiisna that the ape and tigex 
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metliods of the stJuggie for exifctence arc not 
leconciiable with sound ethical jjiiucqjles 

The hoio of our stoiy descended the bean-stalk, 
and came back to the common iroild, where taie 
and work were alike hard ; where ugly competitors 
were, much coiumonei than beautiful princesKos ; 
and.yifhere the evei lasting battle with self was 
much less auie to be crowned with iictoiy than a 
tuin-to with a giant; We have done the like 
Thouaaads upon thousands of oui fellows, thou- 
sands of years ago, have preceded us in finding 
themselves f<ice to face with the sime di^^ad prob- 
lem of evil They also have seen that tlic cosmic 
process is evohitiou , that it is full of ivondct, full 
of beauty, and, at the same time, full of pain 
They have soiight to discover the bcoimgof these 
gioat facts on ethics, to find out whethu there 
jS; 01 18 not, a sanction fer inoiaht> in the ways of 
the cosmos * 

Theones of tSe universe, in which the conception 
of evolution plays a leading part vveic extant at 
least SIX ceiituiios before our era. Oeilaui know- 
ledge of them, in tbc hfth century, reaches ns 
from loc.-dities as dist^t as the valley at the 
Ganges and the Asiatic coasts of Uie iEgean ^ To 
the early philosophers of Huadostau, no less tllan'” 
to those of loma, the salient and chaiactenstjc 
featuie of the pheaouieiial world was its change- 
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fulness , the uniesting flow of all things, tlirough 
hirth to visible being anfl tliouco to not bong, in 
which they could discern no sign of ,i beginning 
and for which they saw no jiiospcct of au ending 
It Weis no less plum to some ot those mitinuo foio- 
runneisof modem philosophy that suflermg m the 
badge of all the tube of sentient t]uiig‘:> , that it 
is no accidental .accompamineiit, but an essential 
constituent of tbe cosmic pioci'ss The eneigctic 
Gleet might find floicc p>ys in a woild in which 
‘ stiife IS father and huig’, hut the old Aiyan 
spirit was subdued to quietism in the fiidian sage , 
the mist^f sufl'cmig which spread ovoi humaiuty 
hid everything else fioin his view , to Inin hie 
was one with suffering and suffering with Jiib 
Jn Hmdostan, as m Ionia, aponod of uilativi-ly 
high and toleiahly stable civilization had succeeded 
long ages of somi-b,uhausin and sfing-glt' Out of 
wealth and sccuiity had conic lusnie and U’fiiie- 
mciit, and, close at then heels, Isad lowed the 
malady of thought To the sfirugglo tm baie 
existence, which iicvci ends, thoicgli it may be 
alluviated and partially disgui.scd foi a Ibitnnato 
feiv, succeeded the struggle to make existence 
irLtclI,igible{and to bung tbe orclei of things into 
harmony with the moral .s^nse of roan, which also 
nevei ends, but, for the thinking few, hecomes 
keener with every inciease of knowledge and with 
eveiy step towaids the realization of a worthy 
ideal of lite^^ sn 
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Two thousand fivo hundred yeais ago, the value 
of civilization was as apparent as it is now , then, 
as now, it was obvious that only m the garden of 
an orderly polity can the finest fiiiits humanity 
IS capable of bearing be pioduccd But it bad 
also become evident that the blessings of culture 
were not unmixed Tlic garden was apt to turn 
into a hothouse The stimulation of the senses 
the pampering of the emotions, endlessly mul- 
tiplicil the sources of plcasuie The constant 
■ftidenpg of the intellectual field indefinitely 
extended the range of that especially human 
faculty of looking before and after, r^icli adds 
to the fleeting present those old and new worlds 
of the past and the future, wherein men dwell the 
more the higher their culture. But that very 
sharpening of the sense and that subtle refine- 
ment of emotion, which brought such a wealth of 
plcasui es, wore fatally attended by a piopoitional 
enlargement of the capacity foi sulfcring , and 
the divine faculty of imagination, while it created 
new heavens #i,nd new earths, piovided them with 
the corresponding hells of futile regrot for the 
past and morbid auxietj for the future ^ Finally, 
the inevitable penalty of over-stimulation, ex- 
haustion, opened the gates of civilization to its 
great enemy, ennui , ^he stale and flat weariness 
when man dchghts not, noi woman neither , when 
all things arc vamty and vexation , and life seems 
not worth living e;j^cept to escape the bore of dying 
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Even jiureJy ijicellectna) 2>ro|>ieri'' hun_q"? about 
3 ts revenges Problems &ettlcfl in a rough aiul 
lead}' -wa}' bj lude muii, absorbed in actiuu, 
demand reiievied attention and slmw t-bomsolvoh 
to be still nmcad iiddles nhon men have tium to 
tlunlr. The bcncficeiu, demon, doubt, vvheM> inmo 
13 Logion and who dneilg amongst, tie.' toinljs of 
» old £utlis, eniciti iijf.o inaukind and llmneeiort]? 

; lehsos to be cast out h^acred cusLouis, voricmbie 
; dooms oi ancestial tviSvlom hallowed by tradition 
.nid piofcsstiig to hold good hi' all tmm, ,vc put 
to the ftncHtion Cultuicd ledcvlion asks )br then 
ciodojitnLh'j jnugcK thcin b}' it,s mvn , stand, irds , 
hnally, gdhcis those of nlmli i( m<i>rn\cg into 
'Othnal sj’sfcoms, ni ivlncb rln uasomiig [,s larcK 
much more than a decent jjriAm .1 ha the aslnptiou 
of foregoao couchisions 

One of the oldest and mos(, mijKUiAut ejcHunlh 
in such syslcins) is tiio couoepbon ni justne 
Society is impossible ujiKm (hose ^vbf) arc' asso- 
ciated agree to obscivc coitam rules of conduct 
toivaids Olio anotbt? ; its stability depends on the 
steadiutsa ivub udiicb they .abicbi liy that agrou- 
loent, and, so f,u as they waver, tiiat iiinimd 
trust which is tin bond of sociefy 13 iveakeued 
01 dost! eyed Wolves conJ,d nc.t hunt in packs 
except for tho real, though nncxpiessed, und< t~ 
SEftnding that tlie} should wot attack one anoihc'i' 
during the chase The most nuhnientai'y polity 
IS » pack of men living xiniht the Uko t4Cit. 

^ f 
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01 fexpit'gfaeil, -undei standing, and haniig mwle 
the very iinportant advance upon wolf soeietj, 
that they agicc to use the tbice of the whole body 
against individuals who nolafcc ib and iii favom of 
those who obseive it This obseivaueoof a com- 
mon undei standing, with the eonseqaeiat distiibu- 
tioji of punishments and ifewaxds according to 
accepted, rales, received the name of justice, while 
the contrary was called injustice, Eiirly ethics 
did not take much note of tiie animus of the 
vioIatQi oi the rults But civilization could not 
advance fer, wiiliout the establishment of a 
capital d'stiuction between the case of involun- 
tary and that of wilful inisdeetl ; between a merely 
wrung action and a guilty one And, with mcreab- 
ing jefinemeut of moral appieciation, the pioblem 
of desert, which arises out of tins distinction, 
acquired more and more tln'oretical and practical 
impottancc If bfo nuisl he given for life, yet it 
was lecogrtiaed that the unintentioncA sluyei did 
not altogether desmve death, and, by a soil, of 
compiomise between the puhhc and the piivate 
conception of justice, a sanctum y wss piovided 
ui which he might take refuge fiom the avenger 
of blood 

The idea of jufetlc<| fclius midement a giadu'd 
sublimation fiom pumshment end reward accoid- 
mg to acts, to punishment and reward accoiding to 
desert , or, in other words, accoidmg to motive 
Righteousness, that is, action fiom light motive 
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not only became synonymous with instice, hut the 
positive constitnout of iiuioconoe und the vciy 
hcait of goodness 

Now when till* aucioul. sage, mIk thcr Indian oi 
Gicokj who laid alkmiod to this umooptiou oj' 
goodness, looked the woikl, u.nd (‘hjtooially Innnaii 
life, in the face, ho lonnd it as haul as we do to 
ht'iiig the couise ot evolution into haunony with 
even the olcTnontary lefiiuiujnonts ot the ethical 
ideal o£ the pist and the! good 

If thcic 13 one thmg plainm than .inotliei, ifc is 
that noiLhcr the ploasmes noi the pains ot lite, 
in the nioioly amtiial world, aie disiiHbuhal aocfnd” 
ing to desc'it; lux it is admittedly iiipiosMble foi 
the loWei orders ot fteotu ut beingt, to desmve 
oitljor the one oi the other. 3i thoic is ayeue- 
lahKAtiou licmi the kicts oi human Idc whiuh has 
the assent ot vUonghtfui men lu eveiy oge and 
country, it is that the vioLitoi of ethica.i luhs 
conshintly escapes the punisiiment witicli ho 
deaoives; that the wicked fiouiishu like a gieon 
bay tioe, while the ugliteous bups hw bund, 
that the isim ot the fathers ave visited upon the 
thildron, that, m the roahn of rmtiu’e, ignoraiice 
IS punibliod just 'cits Rovoiely as wilful wrong , and 
that thousands upou thousands of innocent beings 
suffer tor the enme, or the utuntontional tiespass, 
ot one 

Greek and Somite and luduri are agrood upon 
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this subject The book of Job is at one Vviib tiie 
“Woiks and Days” aucl tku Buddhist Sutras, 
the Pfaaluust and the Pieacher of Israel, with the 
Tragic Poets of Greece What is a more common 
motive of the ancient, tragedy m fact, than the 
unfathomabJo injustice of the nature of things; 
what IS mote deeply felt to be true than its pre- 
sentation of the desti action of the blameless by 
tbo ivoik of his own hands, oi by the hiial ujseia- 
tion. of the sms of others ’ Surely CEdipus was 
puie 4)i‘ heart ; it was tho natural .sequence of 
events — the cosmic process — ^which drove him, in 
JI innocence, to sUy' his father and ]^come tho 
husband of his mothei, to the desolation of ins 
people and hit, own headlong nun Or to sti^p, for 
a moment, beyond the chronological limits I have 
set myself, what coustitutos the sempiternal at- 
traction oi Hamlei but the appeal to deepest 
experience of that history of a no less blameless 
dreamer, dfraggcd, lu spite of himself, into a woild 
out of joint, involved in a tangle of ciinio and 
miseiy, creal«d by one of the piiine agents of tho 
cosmic process as it works in and thi»iugh man ^ 
Thus, bi ought before tbe tnbimal of ethics, the 
cosmos might well seem to .stand condemned 
The conscience of migi revolted against the moral 
mditfeience of nature, and the microcosmic atom 
should have found the illimitable macrocoam 
gmity But few, or none, vtaituied to record that 
verdict. «, 
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lu tho great Semitic trial ol' tUi'? Job 
takes refuge insilcuco oiid ^ubim-SMoji , tlio lu'Udu 
and tko Greek, less wif^c perlupf., attempt to lo- 
concilo the iriecoiioiJabie and plead for ibe tlcleiid- 
ant To this end, the Giecks nneutoci Tlveo- 
dicios , adule the ImltAiis iloviaetl wieit. in its 
ultimate foim, inuHt lafchci bo tmuio'l a Goi?- 
modiey. Foi though BuddlniJm ve-ogoiKes gods 
many ami lords many, tiny me ])ioduete of the 
cosjjiic process , and Liaribiim^, howiner long eu- 
dutiug, ULauifestations of its eteriud nrtivitji' In 
the deetiinoof transfuigi itmii whatever its oilgm, 
Bnihmimord and Buddhist .spocul.ifciori iomid, 
I'Giuly to iwnd,' fclio means of eoiistrueting a 
pLxusible vuidication <>t tJie wa\.s of ihe cosmos to 
man If tins wotld is hd) ot pain and sonmv; il 
griof and evil hill, like tlio lohi, npou Imth the 
ju't and tho unjust, it is heeanso, hke the rain, 
they arc links hi the endlots driin of mitiinil 
causation by which past, pre, serif., and hiitme me 
indissolubly connected; and thuie is no nioio 
injustice m the one case th.in hi the-sthei, Kvmy 
sen! lent bomg is imipaig as it inis ,sowii ; if not lu 
this life, then la ont or otlui of the nihiuu sornss 
uf antecedent existences of whjeh it is tho lateof. 
term. The piesent distnludiun of good and evil 
IS, therefore, tlie algebiatcal sum of awaiiuulati d 
positive 'and negitivo de.sert.s, or, mtlur, it 
depends on thh'Soathjg Edauee of the nemamt 
Foi it was not thought neceasaiy tliat a complete 
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settlement should ever take place. Arrears might 
stand ovei as a soit of 'hanging gale’, a period 
of celestial happiness just earned might be sue- 
ceeded by ages of torment in a hideon,s nethei 
■world, the balance still overdue for some lemoto 
ancestial error ^ 

Whether the cosmic process look^ any more 
moial than at hist, after such n vindication, may 
poihaps he questioned Yet this pica of justifica- 
tion IB not less plausible than others, and none 
hut v«iy hasty thinkeis ivall i eject it on the 
giouiid of iniieieut ahsmdity Like the doctme 
of evolution itself, that of transmigrafc#yii has its 
loots in the woild of reality , and it may claim 
such suppoit as the gieat aiguaiont from analogy 
is capable of suppl}ing 

Evorj’day experience familiarizes us with the 
facts which aie g'rou]ied under the name of heic- 
dity. Eieiy cue of ns bears upon him obuous 
nwks of ftis pat entago, perhaps of icmoter rela- 
tionships More paifciculaily, the sum of toiijon- 
cies to act tn a ceitam wmyj vKicEwncall 
“ character, is often to be traced throuEfli a Iona: 
senes of piogeintors and collateials ' So wc may 
justly say that tlii^ ‘charactei’ — 'this moral and 
intellectual essence o^a man — docs veiitably pa^t-s 
over fiom one fiushly tahomacle to another, and 
does really tiansmigrate fiom geneiation to 
generation In the nim-hoin infant, the chaiai-tci 
of the stock lies kilout, and the Ego is httle moio 
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than a bundle of poi,eniiaJ)!if‘S Bui, wry early, 
thepo become aotiiahtios, ftom cliildfmotl to ige 
tboy maiufe.'.l. UkoniHolvos ni rlulnoHS or brij^lu,- 
iibhs, ^vcukne?'^ oi istioiigtli, \ i(iinuKUi‘H‘i <u nji- 
rifflitncss , and viitli ('acb foatuif nutdifwl l)y 
confluence witli anotbei clturactei, if by nnthm^f 

else, the character jiUpsoK on 1 u lip 'ricai nation in 

new bodies 

Tho InJian pbiliirioj^ihcrh cnliod cb.ir.iftcr, sw 
thus defined, ‘kanna’'’ It is tins bunua wind » 
paKsoil fioiii life to hie and hnki'd tiicm 1 1 the 
chain of transmx^roticn,-, , ,iTnl they held that iii is 
inixbfied UP each life, not nun'cdy^by couflinuice of 
paieutago, Imt by us own V'is T 1 cy wons in 
foct, ptrong belicveis in the tUwty, so inr.eli 
disputed just at picscnt, of the lieiodibiry tians- 
mission of acquired ehiwatcis That tin* niani- 
testation of the tcndcncK'S of a tjiai actor ma\ ho 
greatly facilitated, or imjiodeif, W conditions^ of 
wluch sclf'discipluio, 01 tin* .ihsonec of it, sue 
among the must urqiortKiot, i« mdabiudiJu, but 
that tho cbaiactoi itself is rnixliliud ht thw way is 
by no means so ceitain ; it is nut so sore that the 
transmitted chaiaetcr of an cwii Jivur is woisu, m 
that of a ngbveuus man bottcf, than tliat which 
he received Indian plniosophy, huwcicr, did uof. 
ailiidt of any donbt on this sahject , the boHcf m 
the influeiico of conditions witnhly ol scdf-dis- 
ciphue, on the baima was not ncucl^ a nccusiaiy 
posiuUteof its Ibeoxy of letnbftiui), hut it pie- 
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sented tKe only of escape from the endiess 
round of transmigrations. 

The earlier farm^ of Indian pliilosophy agreed 
with those prevalent lu oui own times, in snppijs- 
ing the esistcnoe of a peimanent reality, oi ' sub- 
stance, beneath the shifting series of phenomena, 
whether of inaitei or of mind The substance of 
the cosmos was ‘ Brahma,’ that of the individual 

Ji, J. , ^ -HT « 

man ‘ Atman ’j and the utter was separated horn 
the {w mcj only, it I may so speak, by its pheno- 
iDont^ •envelope, the, cawhg of sensations 
thoughts and dei^ires pleasmes 
majie up the iJluaive phantasnip^oria 
the ignorant ‘ take for leality ; theij, ' Atman ’ 
theiefore remams eternally impnsoned m delu- 
sions, bound by the fetters of desire and scourged 
by the whip of misery But the man M’bo lua 
attained enlightenment sees that the apparent 
reality is nieie illusion, or, os was said a couple of 
thou&and r^ais later, that there ig., nothing good 
imr bad but thinking makes it so If the tosnios 
“ is just and of our pleasant vices makes instru- 
ments to scourge us,” it would seem that the only 
''’^AX.i-9 bom our heritage of,., evil is to 

destroy that fountain of desij,g, whence onr vices 
flow ^ to refu^o any lo%oc to,. be the insti amenta 
o^the evolutionary pjoce^, and vvithdian fiomthe 
struggle for exiatonee If the kaima is modifiable 
by solf-duscipline, if its coarser de.airas, one aftei ■" 
another, can be eiAingiiished, the fupda,- 
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mental desire pf ^olf-afisct ttou, ur Uio dewK' to be. 
raa,y’*aiso bo dobtroyo'J’' Tlten tlu* bubb io ..jj 
iliasiou ■Vi'iII bJirht, s4iid Uio treOtLiuilivuluaJ ‘ At- 
i^an' will lose tUclf m tlio ninvetsal ' Bribino,.’ 

Sneb seeiUb to have been (.be jui-'ljntbibiHtJc 
fonceptum of salvation, and of' l!i{' w.iy to be 
followed by tbo,«o who would atiiain then to 
moie ibomigh moitific.w.ion or ihe flesh has ever 
boon attOLDiwed than that aebirved bv the Jmhun 
ascetic ancboiite ^ uo lat.er inou.u bisin b.is so 
ueaily succeeded niiediKnio the human wind to 
that Condition of un})<i.ssive tjuasi-somnambulifiifi, 
•which bn^i iux itb aekumvled'^r'd IioJuu'sb, mighi. 
lun ilio ask of bouig unifonml' d with idiocy 

And this salvaUoiMt will ht ohstued, 
be attaine^]^ ihiough kiwwludge, and by 
based on that Itnowledgo; jUst .t,s tlm ixtH'ii- 
raeuicj , who •would obtain a cm tain physiidl oi 
chemical iChuif., imint have n hn^mledge of The 
natural laws invoi vo<l and the iim sisi cut t i 'w i pli uofl 
TVill adoiytate to <‘.u rv ont all tlie v.iruum opeia- 
tious I'eipnred The sa])eina.tu)ab''n our sense of 
the term, was entirely excluded Tlu'u* was my 
exteraal pfnvei -which ctiuld affix t t.iieye£pj,enci',al„ 
cause xind eh'ey t winch givi‘s iiS' to hatma, none 
But the wiH of tlko snbjccfj of the h.ifm.r 
could prat ah dud to it 

Only one luk of oonrhu't Ooidd he based upon 
the uunaT'kablo tluoiy ofwiufh f li.tvtMOideavoiued 
to give aieasoued outhne 1 1 wxw folij. to eoiitimu'l 
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; to exist when an o^ierplus of pain was certain , 
and the probabilities in favour of the inciease of 
miseiy with the piolongation of existence, weie 
so over helming Slaying the body only made 
* matters worse , there ss as nothing for it but to 
^slay the soul by the voluntary aiiest of all its 
/ activities Pioperty, social ties, ftomly affections 
common companionship, must be abandoned , the 
most natural appetites even that for food, mnst 
be auppiessed, oi at least mmimixcH , until all 
that r»mamod of a man was the impassive, 
exteniuted, mendicant monk, self-hypnotiscd 
into cataleptic trances, which the dcludtid mystic 
took for foretastes of the final union with 
Brahma 

The foaudci oi Buddhism accepted tho chief 
postulates deoiauded by his predocessois But he 
was not satisfied with the piaotical annihilation 
involved in raeiging the individual existence in 
the nncondftioned — the Atman in Biahma, It 
would seem that the admission of the existence of 
any substance *vhatever — even of the tenuity of 
that which lias neither quality nor eueigy and of 
which no pi silicate whatever can be asseited — 
appealed to him tq be a danger and a snare 
Though reduced to «a hypostatized negation 
Biahma was not to bo trusted , so long as entity 
was there, it might oonooivably resume the vveaiy 
round of evolnoion, with all its tram of immoasiii- 
able mifcorios Gautama got nd of even that 
VOL IX • / F 
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bhado of a. bIuicIow of poijn.nu'nl. < viHionoe liy a, 
mctapliysical dc Jojk o) pjioali lutoiost to the 
student of philosophy, bcointr that it supplies tho 
-wanting half of Ihshop ikukch-j’s well-known 
idealistic argument 

Granting the pToiiiiM's, T am not awmc of any 
e&capo honi Bcthclcy’s couelusni!;, ih.it ihe ‘ siih- 
sLance’ of juattci is a nmtsiihjstc.d iinknown 
quantity, of the CMStonce of which thuv is no 
proof. Wh it Th'ikeley doi'fe not Koom to have so 
eleaily petccivid is th'it the non-oMstciwo of a 
substaijco of iiund li? ctpoiDy aiguahle , and tint 
the ics.rit of the mpiadial applu.itioim of Jus 
loasoTiing.s IS the lodui'tion of tho All to lo- 
e.xiatcnrcs ,incl seqno’ices of jiJioiioniomi, hone.ith 
and beyond wdiich Ihori' is noLlung . ooi.osrihle 
It IS a reinaikahlc nulK.ilion o( iho subth'iy ol 
Indian, spcudation that (! utliam.i, should Imt 
soon deeper ill, an tlm greaii st ut inodeui tdoaliMs, 
though it must be adnnlited somi o* 

Bi'ikeley’s u'lisoinng'i mspo'cLing the nduie o( 
s]ntit aie pushed home, tliey I’ludi pietty iiinrh 
the same contlnsion 

Acoepting the piev.dcnf, PnahnunK'.d doeijiiiu 
that the whole cosmos, fclei.tiai, tnK'.-.tnnl, and 
infernal, with its po]iul.ikani of goils and ollui 
celestial bcingvS, of sentieiil, umn.ils of khaa luid 
his devils, 15 incess<uitly shiitmg thoMigli lei'unmg 
cvcles of production and destruction, in each of 
whu-h cveiy human being hasnhis tT.uismigTatorj- 
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representative, Gautama pioceeded to eliminate 
substance altogether , and to reduce the cosm os 
to a meie flow ot sensations, emotions, volitions, 
and Jihoughts, devoid of any substratum As, on 
the surface of a stieam of water, we see npples 
and whirlpools, which last for a w'hile and then 
vanish with the causes that gave rise to them, so 
w'hat seem individual existences are mere tem- 
poraiy associations of phenomena circling lonnd a 
centre, “like a dog tied to a post” In the whole 
universe there is nothing permanent, no eternal 
substance cither of mind or of matter Peison- 
ahty IS a metaphysical fancy, and m yffly tiiith, 
not only we, but all things, in the worlds without 
end of the cosmic phantasmagoria, are such stuff 
as dreams are made of. 

What then becomes of knrma ^ Kaima re- 
mains untouched As tho pecuhar foim ol energy 
we call magnetism may be transmitted from a 
loadstone to*a piece of steel, fiom the steel to a 
piece of nickel, as it may he strengthened or 
weakened by the conditions to which it is sub- 
jected while resident in each piece, so it seems to 
have been conceived that kaima might be trans- 
mitted from one phenomenal association to another 
by a soit of induction However this may be, 
Gantama doubtless had a better guarantee for the 
abolition of transmigration, when no wiaek of 
substance, either of Atman or of Brahma, was 
left behind w'hen,^in shoit, a man had but to 
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dieriin f.linti hi* A\3ll<‘(l nni, in drotun, tn pat. an mid 
to all (lK‘nnnnj^ 

Tins cwl of lifn's (Iivmtt is Nurana Wbat 

Nirvaiin IS i.ho Imuiifd do not iinrcn Hut, smto 
tilu‘ Vicst orpt'iuul .luthoiitiics toll iia lliorn i-, noiilitr 
dnsho nor .'ictnity, noi .iiiy ])oss)luli1v oJ plicnuift- 
niud icappraiat'fo f<n iilic sat^o who hris entered 
Nirvana, it liny lie Siifely said of this ame of 
Biuldlnsfcic pluloK(j]>liy — “ tlir* rest is sdmici' 

Tima there ts no voiy fpeat jiractieal disa^^rec- 
meiit lietwcoii GanUmu .and his prediH'C'sstts with 
I'cfipc'c't to thr end of netmn , Init it is olheiwitie 
^ an i(\£;,u<%i the TUfans to that end WilIi just 
insight into hiiTu.m ii.itiiri', Oantnma ilecUicd 
cxtiomc ascetic practices to he useless and mdeod 
harmful The ap].ietitc‘s and thi' p issiims arc not 
to ho abolished by ineie nvutifientiouof th<‘ body, 
they must, m addition, he attiuhed on their ovvii 
ground and compicied hy steady cultivation of 
the mental habits which oppose thtin by uni- 
versal benevolence; by the roturii ot good lor 
evil ; by humility ; by abatinc'fico fiom evil 
thought, m ahoifc, by total leniineiation of that 
self-assoition winch is the o.ssfuicc> of the cosiiue 
‘ process 

Doubtless, it IS to theH/“ ethieal qualities that 
Buddhism owes its marvellous successd® A sy’stem 
■which knows no God m the wcsteiii sense, which 
domes a soul to man, which counts the* belief in 
immortality a blundei and th^ hiipe of it asm. 
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winch iefuse=! any efficacy to prayei and saciifice ; 
whioli bids men look to nothing but their own 
efiorts for salvation, which, in its oiiginal purity, 
knew nothing of vows of obedience, abhorred in- 
toleiance, and never sought the aid of the secular 
arm , yet spiead ovei a considerable moiety of the 
Old Woild with inaivellous lapidity, and is still, 
with whatevGi base adimxtuie of foreign super- 
stitions, the dominant cieed of a Luge fiaction of 
mankind 
• 

Let us now set our faces westwards, towards 
Asia Minor and Gieece and Italy, to viejy the rise 
and progress of anothei philosophy, apparently 
independent, but no less pervaded by the concep- 
tion of evolution 

The sages of Miletus "were pionounced evolu- 
tionists ; and, however daik may be some of the 
sayings of Heracleitns of Ephesus, who was prob- 
ably a conliempoiary of Gautama, no better ex- 
pressions of tlie essence of the modem doctrine 
of evolution c#n be found than aie piesented by 
some of his pithy aphorisms and striking meta- 
phors^^ Indeed, many of my present auditois 
must have observed that, moie than once, I ha\e 
boi rowed from him in*^jhe brief exposition of the 
theoiy of evolution with which this discourse 
commenced 

But when the focus of Greek intellectual activity 
shifted to Athens, *ihe ieadmg minds concentiated 
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tlieir aljtentioii npojt oUhcaI ptohlutiia l'’\rt'f;a,k3n£,' 
ihe study of tlvo iiiiw.'ioco.-5m lo! tli.it of i,1k. iukiu- 
cosm, tlioy luafc tlio Lo) to Uio thought of tho 
gicat Ephc^uuu which, 1 Luuigme, JS uune ttitelh- 
gibio tu ua ihoii it wuh hi iSi» r itoH. (h' to PJato 
Socrutus, luoivj cs|)co laity, not. tin* i.iHhiou of u kind 
of luveiso JignosLicibui, ]))< Oiaeitutg; tluit tho 
jcuift of physics ho bc}oiul f-lu' hmoU ol the 
human intdJect; , that tho utkiiitjjt to solve tliem 
is ossontially vain, tfwt the one object of 

mvohtigaiiion is Iho piohlmn of etlueal Ijje, uud 
Ins example was iollowai hy ihe Cyniert and tho 
latoi Stoj^s Even the rwupielicnMVc kuoviledsjo 
and thy |XJHOtiatiJig intchoit of Aiidnlie iaikvl Co 
suggest to him that in holding the {'toJUity of c-he 
•world, wilhm its juosvint i.uigc (n nnUa Lion, he was 
makiTig a retrogressive step The seiontilic h“nt 
ape of Heracloitus pii&sed into tiio JuuuIj Uoithct 
of Plato noi of Ansiolle, but mto fhoso of Demo- 
critus But the -world was nut jet (imdi t« 
receive thcgieat conceptions yf the pinloSuphcr of 
Ahdeia It was icoc/ved fui' tlic Btoies to leluiti 
to the tiack loarkod out by the yaiha jiinio- 
sophers, and, proftwsirig thcmselvoK ihM,i|>)es of 
HemiClei tus, to uevelop thp idea of uvolutiou 
systematicaiiy In domgf this, tluy not onlr 
omitted some cliaraaeiiPlic feutnn's of thou 
master’s teaching, but tlu'y made uddituma al- 
together foreign to it One of tho nioefc iiiilu- 
ential of these imiantatioufe Cvas the transfon- 
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denta] tlseiSiin whicli h^d come into vogue The 
restless, fieiy energy, operating aecoidisg to Jaov, 
out of vjriuch all things, emeigp anti into winch 
they letuiu, m the endless successive cycles of 
the great i-ear , lyhifh cieates and destroys worlds 
as a wanton child builds up, and anon levels, sand 
cafatlofa on the seashore ' was metamoiphosed into 
0 matenai ivorld-soul and decked out with all the 
attributes oi ideal Divinity, not mciely watli in- 
hnite power and tiausceiident wi&duin, but with 
absolute goodness 

The consequences of this step were momentous. 
Pen if the cosmos is the effect of an immanent, 
omnipotent, and mfimfcely beneficent cause, the ex- 
istence m it of real evil still less of necessarily 
inherent evil, is piaiiily inadmissihle Yet the 
uni ve: sal espeiience of mardond teFUfled thon, as 
now, tliat, whethei we look mthm us ui without 
us, evil stales us in the face on all sides, that if 
anything is leal, pain and Porroiv and unong aie 
lealities 

It 'viould l)(^a utnv fclung m lasfcory if d prion 
philosophers weio daunted bi the factious oppo- 
sition of experience , and the Stoics were the last 
men to a! low themselves to be beaten by mere 
facts * Give me a •Soctrine and I will find the 
reasons far it,’ and Ciirysippub So tliey per- 
fected, if they did not mvent, that ingenious ind 
plausible foim of pleading, the Theodicy; for the 
purpose of showing fiistly, that there is no such 
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tliiiig AS evil , secondly, UiAii if Uu'U' ih, if is the 
necessaiy corieLite of good , and, itiou'ovui, that it 
IS cither duo to oil) owii I.iuIp, oi suflutcd tyi tatr 
hciieflt Thcoihcics have hci'ii vet) jtopulu m 
then time, aud I Ixihovc that a nuiiu lous, though 
somewhat dvv.u fed, piogcii}- of them still sui vivcs 
So hn as i know, tliey aieall viiiafuuis oi the 
theme sot Joith in those htinous si\ linos ol the 
“Essay on JCaii, ’ in which Pojx' sums uti iJoimg- 
broke’s leiujinsccncos ol stoical aiid other s|>ccU“ 
iations of this kind — f 

“All ii.ituro a Imt ut, iiiifuiisi ii la tlirc; 

All L-* niru, ilmitioii tvljii'h ■fliou nuist iiat , 

All dwciid, linuiouy imt umli'isUan! , 

All [laitiil cs^vil, u»i\riHd t'oinl , 

Auil ipili of I'll (Ic, Hi iiiuiji, i'iWHiS sjutii 
Onr liuUi is dun ' wloluvu is is .I'dit 

Yet, surely, if thru <• aic 1<‘W oioH' impoifaut 
truths than those cnnuCMtcd in the first triad the 
second IS open to vu} giavc oh)c(trans I'liat 
theie IS a ‘soul ol good in tilings evil ’ is un- 
cyiesUouablo , noi will an} wisp js'uui dmiy the 
discijiliiiaiy v.ilm* ol jiain and soiiow IJut these 
coiisidoiationa tlo not ludp us to see wh} the hid 
mongt! imiltitndc of incspoiisjlile scniniit hmnga, 
which cannot profit hy sAcIi distijiluic, should 
suffer; nor why, among the endless jstssilnlitu s 
open to oinrnpotence — that of sinless, ha,p}t> (exist- 
ence among the lest — the aetuahty m wliich siu 
and misery abound should rbe tliat seU'cticd. 
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Surely it is meie cheap ihotoiic to call aiguments 
which have nevei yet been anaweied by even the 
meekest and the least lational ot Optimists, sug- 
gestions of the pnde of reason As to the con- 
cluding aphoiism, its fittest place •would be as an 
insciixition ui letters of mud ovei the xioital of 
some ‘ stye of Epicuins ’ foi that is wheie the 
logical application of it to piactice would land 
men, with eveiy aspiiatiou stifled and every effoit 
paralyzed. Why tiy to set light what is right 
ahead Why' strive to imjnove the best of all 
possible ivorlds ? Let us eat and dnnk, foi as to- 
day all IS right, so to-monow all will b^ 

But the attempt of the Stoics to blind them- 
selves to the lealifcy of evil, as a necessaiy con- 
comitant of the cosmic piocess, had less success 
than that of the Indian ]ihiloaophej s to exclude 
the leality of good fiom their jiniview XJnfoi- 
tnnately', it is much easiei to shut one’s eyes to 
good than ^o evil Pam and soiiow knock at oui 
doois moie loudly than pleasure and happiness, 
and the prinfr? of then heavy footsteps are less 
easily effaced Befoie the gnm lealities of 
practical life the fictions of optimism 

vanished If this ,weie the best of oil possible 
worlds, it novel theles? proved itself a very incon- 
venient habitation for the ideal sage 

The stoical summary of the whole dntjr of man, 

‘ Live according to nature,’ would seem to imply 
that the cosmic xJ^ocess is an exemplai foi human 
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conduci Eihics woxitd thus bceowe appJjod 
Katiutil Hrstoty In Iict, j t'nxdn&cfl cinpluyinoiit 
of the maxim, in tins svasc,, has done imineasin- 
able misehipf in Jater inncs II has fartithhctJ an 
axiomatic loundation lor tlm jjhilosophy t*/ jdnio- 
sophastors anti fov the inoiajizmg of sentnuetitaiisis 
But the Stoics ncro, at bofckini^ not niertly noLJe, 
but .vane, men; and if aye look closely into i-vhat 
tiiey really meant by this ill-used jilnase, it ivifj 
be found to present no justdication for the mis- 
chievous conclusions that have been i^cduceil 
fioin it 

In tlio^Iangmgo of tlio Rtoa, ‘ Nature ’ was a 
word ot manymoanings Tlioie n.ix the ' Natui’c ’ 
of the cosmos and the ‘ JN'atiue’ ol nun fu the 
latter, the aramal ‘jiatuiu,’ which man slmrcs 
with a moioty of tJie living part of the cosmos, was 
distinguished horn a liighei ‘n.durtt' Emu m 
tins highei nature theie were guides oi lanJc. 
The logical fatuity is an instmment h may be 
turned to aivount foi anyputposo The ]Xib^IuIls 
and rhe emotmns arc so closely Uotl to the Itovi-r 
natmo that they may he loiiodcicd to be patho- 
logical, mthei than normal, jf}ionuumn<i The one 
supienic, hegemonic, faculty, w^nch consliintes the 
essential 'natmo’ol mau,/is most neatly rcpjc- 
seuted by that wlucli, m the language ol a later 
philosopliy, has been called the pure le.non It '« 
this ‘nature’ wluoh holds up tlic uh-td of the 
supreme good and demands abs/iutc Kubmission of 
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tlie will to its behests It i& tins %vliieb command-i 
all men to love oiveA3iotLfcr,to roiunigogd foi evil^to 
logard one aiiothor as feUow-citizenfa of oae great 
state Indeed, seeing that the pi ogress toArauls 
peilcciion of a cmliHed state or polity, depends 
on the obedience of its menaTbpis to these coai- 
uuiidt^, the Stoics tometnoes teimed the pine 
leason the ‘political’ nacuie tTnfoitanatoty, 
the sense of the adjective has nndeigune so much 
moihlication that tho application of it to thut 
which ^commands tho eaerifice of self to the 
common good woiild now sound almost gi'Otcsqne 

But what part is played by the llieor}^ of etolu^ 
tiott in this view of ethics 2 So far as I can 
discern, the ethiail system of the Stoics, which is 
essentially' mtuitive, and icverenees tli« categoiica.i 
luipeiative as stiongly as that of any later 
moralists, might haiie been ju'<i what it was if they 
had held any other theory , whether tliat of 'ipocial 
creation, on the one side, or that of the etciiial 
existence of the pieseat order, ou the other To 
the Stoic, the cosmos had no importance tor the 
conscience, except in so far as he chose to think 
it a pedagogue cu vptue. The peilmauous opti- 
mism of our philosopf ers hid from, them the actual 
stnte of the case It prevented them fwm seeing 
that cosmic iiaxuie is no achool of lutue, but the 
headquarters of the enemy of ethical natuie 
The logic of fact#’ was necessai j to convince them 
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that the cosmos workh thiuugh the Jowoi mtuio 
of luaHj Hot foi nghteonsnc.ss, but aganist it. Ami 
It finally (liovo them to cunfctss that the cxi&tonce 
oi th<*H ifioal W)ac man ” iva-. mooinyatiMo mth 
the natuic of things , that oveu a. ]>a,s&ii,b]e ayproxi- 
inaiioii to that ideal was to be aUamod only at the 
cost oi icuimoation of the woi hi anil luoitihc.stion, 
not meioly of the flash, hut. ot all human aito,;- 
tions Tlie state ol pci too '■mu mas that ‘apii- 
tliua’^'^ In ivhich ihsiie, thongh it mny still he 
tv.lt, j,s puweik'Ss to mote the ivill, loducoflpto the 
sole timotiou of executing the commands of pure 
reason JEveii this rAsulumn of rictu ity was to be 
teganied as. a tempviuuy loan, -Vi rin otHux o) the 
divmc vvoild-pcxvading .spud, charing at its tni- 
pnsoiimoni in the liceh, luitil such time .is dcutli 
enabled it to return to it.s bouice ui the ail~ 
pevvading logos 

[ find it difficult to ihst-ovei any voiy gUMt 
difference hetweon Apatheu and Nn"«ma, eveept, 
that, sfcuical bpoculatum agrees with pic-iluddlubtu* 
philomphv, lalhei than viith t,lu‘« kswlniigs at 
Gauttvia, in &o l.ii .".s il postulates ,t pvaiuii' 
ueut substauco cipuvalent to ' JBiabma and 
‘Atman’, and that in atoical piactice, the 
adoption of the life of thn'meuclicawfi cyme -vvas 
luld to be more a counsel of peiioctmn than, an 
iudis]itinaablo conditiou ot the higher life 


Thus the cxti ernes touch thought a»d 
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[ndian thonght set out from giound ciunmoa to 
bothj diveige widely, develop under veiy different 
physical and nioial conditions, and finally converge 
to piactically the same end 

The Vcdaa ond the HomeiiC epos set before us 
a world of rich and vigoioiifc life, full of joyous 
fighting men 

Tliat cvei wiui 3 holic welcome took 
The rlimiiler anfl tlie snad'nio 

and ivio were ready to bravo the lery God<5 them- 
selves when then blood was up A few centuries 
pass away, and under the influence of wvthaation 
the descendants of these men are 'siclclied o’er 
wiih the pale cast of thought ' — fi’ank pessimists, 
or, at best, mahe-bebeve optimists The courage 
of the wailibc stock may be as haidly tiiod as 
befoto, perhaps more haidly, but the enemy is 
self The hero has become a monk The man of 
action IS idplaceJ hy the qmetist, whose highest 
aspnation is to bo the passive mstrunicnt of the 
divine Eeasoit By the Tibet, aa by the Gangea, 
etliical man admits that the cosmos is too strong 
for him ; and, destrojnng every bond which ties 
him to it by ascetn; discipline, he seeks salvation 
in absolute renunoiat'on^® 

Modern thouglit is making a fresh stair flora 
the base whence Indian and Greek philosophy set 
out , and the hiiAan mind homg very much what 
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It -vvas SIX atMltvenuy ccnlti ago tl etc tio 
g omul iOi 'vTondci if it ptcscnts irKlseatioiits of ,i 
teiidency to moi-c along tlio old lines to tiio same 
results 

Wo aie more tlian solficiciitly fim">iliar ■wdli 
inodoin poh&unisro, at least as a speculniiiou , foi I 
cannot call to laiml that attj of its pieseiit -voiaijoK 
have sealed then faith by assiaiung the xags aud 
the bewhot the JiiCndicaiit Blukkn, oi tin doak 
and tho ivallot of the Cj'mc- The ehstadcs jdact'd 
m the -way of stnidy vagitmcy by an unpfuloso- 
pineal police hare, peiliaps, proved loo forinidablc 
for plul'jST'phical cundslcney We also know 
modern specnlitii a optiunsm, cv ith its period ibihiy 
oi the spycica, loign c'f peace, and hon nvd lamb 
tiansformatioD scenes, but one does not lioai so 
much of it as one dnl forty years ago , indeed, I 
iinagino it is to be met with inoio cwnraonly at 
the tables of tlio healthy and wealthy, than in tho 
congregations of the wise The nia]oi*)ty of ns, 3 
apprehend, profosb muthcr pcs-iimi un nor optunisni. 
We hold that tlio ivorld is Keifhor f?,) good, nor so 
bad, as it conceivably might bo ; ard as inobt of 
us have icasoii, now and again, to discovci that it 
can bo Those who have hulrd to expeiionco the 
jQjs that make life worth living arc probably, in 
as small a inmoriiiV as those who Invo nover 
known the giicfe that lob cxistoneo of its s.ivoui 
and turn its richobt tnnte hivo more dust and 
ashes ^ 
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Fultliet, I tlimk I do not err in assuming tliat, 
liowGvei divtrsG fcheir Yiem on pliilosophical and 
religious ma.r.fers, most men are agieed T.liat the 
pioportion of good and evil in life may be very 
sensibly affected by buroan action I never heaid 
anybody doubt that; the evd may be thus increased, 
or diminished; and it would seem to follow that 
good must be similarly susceptible of addition or 
subtraction Fin illy, to my knowledge, nobody 
professes to doubt that so fai forth as ive possess 
a powet of betteimg things, it is oui paramount 
duty to use it and to train all our intellect and 
*enoigy to tins snpicma service of our kind 

Hence the presemg interest of the question, to 
what extent modem piogicss in naluial kroiv* 
lodge, and moie especially, the general outcome 
of that progress in the doctiiiio of evolution, is 
competent to help us m the uroat woik of helping 
one another ^ 

The projlbundera of wdiat; arc called the “ echics 
of evolution,” when the ‘evolution of ethics’ 
would iisually*better express the object of their 
speculations, adduce a number o£ moie or less in- 
teresting facts and more or less sound arguments, 
in favour of the origm ot the moral sentiments, 
in the same way as otiier natiuai phenomena, by 
a process of e\ olution 1 have httle doubt, for iny 
own pait, that they aie on the light track ; bur as 
the immoral sentiments have no less been evolved, 
there is so fait asmuch natural sanction for the 
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one AS tlic o'tihor T}io thief aiRl the iiiiiulcioi 
follow mtuie jTitit as 10 uoh as the plniaiiTfliiopist 
Cosmic evolution tcMcl) ns ho'^v the ,qoorl and 
the evii tendencies of man may Iiave coiiio about j 
butj in itself, it IS mcoiupeteiit to fimusli any 
better loasoii vhy what we c,ill good is puherable 
to what we call evi] than wc bad before Some 
day, I donbt not, we shall aiiiTO at an iinderstand- 
] ng of the rvohition of the aesthetic faculty , but 
rdl the nndot standing m the w’oi'ld will neither 
iisci'ca'-o nor dimmish the foice of the m-fintion 
tliat this IS beautiful and that is ugly 

Thcio IS anotlici fillaey winch appi'ais to mo to 
pcr\aJ <3 the so-called “ cthies of ovolaLioti Tt is 
the notion that bocansc, on the whole, animals 
and plants have ad\ancc(l in pcifection ol organ- 
ization by moans of the struggle foi cxistonec and 
the consequent 'snm-val of the fittest’ , Ihcioforo 
men in society, men as ethical beings, must look 
to the same process to lielp them tv^wMids per- 
fection I suKjieet that this fallacy has ansen out 
of the unfortunate amhiguiiy ol thn pluaso'sni- 
vival of the fittest ‘ Fittest ’ has a cohnofation of 
‘best’, and about '^bcaf tlioie hangs a moial 
flavour In cosiuk natnic,. liowuvc'r, wdiat is 
‘ fittest ’ depends upon the conditions Long siik 
I ventiiied to point out that d our lieinH]>hcre 
were to cool a, gam, the snnival of flu* fittest imgiit 
biinof about, m the vegetable Ipiigdoiu, a popula- 
tion of inoic and moio stimted and buinbli i and 
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humbler organibuis, until the ‘ fittest ’ that sur- 
vived might be nothing but lichens, diatoms, and 
such micioscopic orounisms as those which give 
led snow its colour j while, it it became hotter, tbe 
pleasant valleys of the Thames and Isis might be 
umnbabitable by any animated beings save those 
that ilomish in a tiopical jungle They, as the 
fittest, the best adapted to the changed conditions, 
would survive 

Men m society aie undoubtedly subject to the 
cosmic ^process As among other animals, multi- 
plication goes on without cessation, and mvolves 
severe competition for the means of support The 
struggle foi existence tends to eliminate those less 
fitted to adapt themselves to the circumstances 
of their existence The strongest, the most self- 
assertive, tend to tiead down the weakei But 
the influence of the cosmic process on the evolu- 
tion of society is the greater ihemuiemdiinentaiy 
its civihzatiwn Social piogress means a checking 
of the cosmic piocess at every step and the sub- 
stitution for uti of another, which may be called 
the ethical piocess, the end of which is not the 
survival of those who may happen to be the 
fittest, in lespect of^ the whole of the conditions 
which obtain, but of those who aic ethically the 
best 

As I have aheady urged, the practice of that 
which IS ethically best — ^what we call goodness oi 
virtue — involves a*course of conduct which, in all 
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respects, IS oppostxl to th.\t wiiicii ]o.v5s to success 
in tlte coBBiic straggle i'oi exihicn.ee In place of 
intliless self-asseition it demandt. self-restraint , 
la place of thniswiig aside, oi treading down all 
competitois, it icquiretj that the ludiVKlual slnll 
not meiely icspect;, but sluil help his felloes , na 
influence IS directed not so mueli to the smvival 
of the fitcest, as to the flttixig of as raarij' as jkks- 
feible to survno Tt repudiates the glaLbatoiial 
theory of existence Tt demands that each man 
who onteis info the enjo\*roent of tho advnitagos 
of a jwility shall ho nundful of his debt to thu»c 
who ha-^e laboiioudy consti acted it, and slnd) 
take heed that no act of his wcaliens the fahuv. in 
which he has been pemiitted to live Laws and 
moral precepts aie directed to tlie <>ufl o) < uibiiig 
the cosmic process and lennndaig the individuid 
of lus duty to the comniuaity, to liie jaotocliori, 
and influence of which he owes it not vxistt nca* 
itseF, at ic'ist the hfo of SLimctlung belter tiian a 
bi utai savage 

Iv IS fi oia neglect of those }dai»r consiileiutions 
that the lanatical mdividualisin of oiir liiuc 
attempts to apply Iho analogy of cosmic natuic to 
society Once more we have a misoppheatiou oi' 
the stoical injunction to foflow nature , ihe diiiios 
of the individual to the state are forgotten, and his 
teiidencios to seii-xissertion are diginfiod by tlm 
naniG of rights Tt is aciiously debated ulmthei 
tho inembeis of a commundy arc jnstiliod in 
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usmg then combined strength to cunstram one of 
tbeir number to contiibiite bxsj share to the msan- 
tenance of it , or even to prevent him &oui doing 
Ins besTi to destroy it Tbe stiiigglo for existence, 
wliicb has done such admirable ivoik m cosmic 
natuie, musT,, it dppear'=i be ei|ua]ly beneficeiit m 
tbe ethical sphere Yet if that which I have in.' 
siBted upon IS true j it the cosmic process has no 
sort ot relation to luoral etuis ^ if the imitation ot 
it by lUdu IS inconsistent ivnb the first piiucipies 
of ethi«3 , what becomes of tins smpiisnig theory * 
Let us understand, once for all, that the ethical 
prngiGbs of society depends, not on nax'^tmg the 
coimic process, still less in running away fiom it, 
hut in combating it It may seem an audacious 
pjoposal thus to pit the microcosm against the 
xnauooism and to sei man to subdue natuie to bis 
higher ends, bat I venture to think that the 
great intellecTjual difference between the ancient 
times with winch we have been occupied and our 
day, lies in the sohd foundataon we have acquired, 
foi the hope that such an enterprise may meet 
with a ceitain measvne of success 

The history ot civihzation details the steps by 
which men have succeeded lu huildmg up an 
aitificial 'woild withnf-^ho cosmos. Fiugiie leed 
as he imy be, man, as Pascal says, is a thinking 
reed there hes within him a fund of eneigy. 
operating intelligently and &o fai akni to that 
which penudes thl universe, that it is competent 

* <5 2 
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to influence and modify tlic cosmic ]rt0ccas In 
virtue of lus mtcliigciicc, fclio <lwa)t licnds tlic 
Titan to hisAvilI In evciy taiiuh, in ovciy polity 
tliat Las been establisLcd, tlic costiuc ni 

man Las been le&tiaincd and otlicivviso luodUiul 
by law and eiistoin, in huimundmg natuie, it lias 
been similarly influenced by tLe ml, of tlu‘ slnp- 
beid, the agiicnlturist, tlie iiitisun As ci vibration 
Las advanced, so Las tLe extent of tins mtevfti- 
ence incieascd, until tlic oigatiized and Lij^Ll\ 
developed sciences and aits of tlu' |)tei«“nt day 
Lave endowed man with a command ovm the 
comae iion-Luman natuio greatei tbrui that 
once attiibuted to the magicians Tim luosL un- 
pTcssivo, I might s.iy startling, of those eliaiiges 
Lave been brought about in the couiho of the List 
two ceutuiies, while a right comprehenwou of the 
process of life and of the means of inlluencmg 
its manifestations is only just daiviiing ujioii us 
We do not yet sec our way L('yond''gt‘iuniilil,ii s , 
and we arc befogged by the obtuiMon of false 
analogies and ciude antieipationn Hut Astio- 
iiuniy, Physics (.diemisti), have all laid to pass 
through Himilai jiliases, bi'foiu they i cached the 
stage at which then influence bicinuo an uiipotf- 
ant factor in human ifFaits Flu wiotogy, Psycho- 
logy, Ethics, Political Science, must , sal null, to tlu 
same ordeal. Yet it seems to me inational to 
doubt tbat, at no distant peiiod tliey will woik a^ 
gieat a levulution in the ajihc^o of pmciico. 
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Tht tlieory of evolutioii encourages no millen- 
nial anticipations If, for millions of years, our 
globe bas taken the upwaad road, yet, some time, 
the summit will be leaclied and the downward 
route will be commenced The most daring 
imagination will haidly venture upon the sugges- 
tion that the power and the intelhgence of man 
can ever arrest the procession ot the great year 

Moreover, the cosmic nature born with us and, 
to a iai'ge extent, necessary for our maintenance, 
IS the outcome of millions of years of severe train- 
mg, and it wo aid be folly to imagine that a few 
centuries will suffice to subdue its mastoi fulness 
to puiely ethical ends Ethical nature may count 
upon ha't'ing to reckon with a tenacious and 
jjowerful enemy as long as the world lasts But, 
on the othei hand, I see no Imnt to the extent to 
which mtolligence and will, guided by sound prin- 
ciples of investigation, and organized m common 
effort, may iRodify the conditions of existence, foi 
a period, longer than that now covered by history 
And much iQiSV' be done to change the natuie of 
man himself The intelligence which has con- 
"v ei ted the brother of the wolf into the faithful 
guardian of the floek.onght to be able to do some- 
thing towards curbing the instincts of savagery 
in civilized men 

But if we may permit ourselves a larger hope 
of abatement of the essential evil of the world than 
was possible to thoK who, m the infancy of exact 
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knowlciIgCj faced tlio ijrobknu of ('xisicncc more 
than a score of cpiitiirieb ago, T deem ifi ax) casen.- 
tial condition of the lealu.ition of that hope that 
wo should cast aside the notion that the escape 
horn para and sorrow is the piopcr ohioet of h(o 
We have long since eineiga'rl fiom the henue 
childliood of our liU'e, when good and (ud (-(ndd 
be met with tin same ‘holic weleomc , the 
attempts to escape fiom c\il, wlicthei ftuhan oi 
Giec'h have mided in fhghl. fioin fhe bnttle-fieid , 
it lemaina to os to thiow usidi' ihe )i)iithftil ovoi- 
confjdi'nec and the no youthful discinuage- 
ment of rionagc’ We are giown men, and must 
play the man 

stuiiit,' 111 im 11 

To .stuvo, to sT'k, to fnul, 'iiid iioi to vudd, 

ehonshmg the good that f.tlls m oui way, and 
beaiing the evil, in and aroimd iia, with stout 
hearts set on dimimshnig if; So fai, ve all may 
stnve lu one faith towaids one hoju' 

It iiio> })(> tint Uio Cfalt^ ■imII u )s1i ”s 
It may Lo tn alnll loutU tho Ifiipjiy hlos, 

liut soinetlmig oip tho end, 

Sonic woik of liolili* not' miy yrt lio done 


NOTES 


Xoft' 1 (p 4y) 

I HAVE been CAieful to speak of the “appearance” 
of cyclical evolution pie^sented by living things, for, 
on critical examination, it 'will be foimrk that the 
course of vegetable and of animal bfe is not exactly 
represented by the figino of a cycle which returns 
into itsolt What actually liappens, in all but the 
lowest oigamsms, is that one pait of the growing 
goim (^.1) gives use to tissues and organs, while 
aiiothei part {£) lemains m its piimitive condition, 
o-r IS but slightly modified The moiety A becomes 
the body of the adult and, sooner or later, peiifehes, 
while portions the moiety ^ ate detached and, as 
offspring, continue the life of the species Thus, if 
wo trace back an oi'ganism along the direct line of 
descent horn its remotest ancestoi. B, as a whole, 
has never suffered dSath , portions of it, only, have 
been cast off and died in each individual offspiiug 

Everybody is familiar with the way m which the 
“suckeis” of a stiawbeiiy plant behave A thin 
cylindei of living ftssue keeps on growing at its fiee 
end, until it attains a considerable length. At 
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MtceesMve interak, it dev’elops butJs whicli grow lato 
y pUnts , and thete 'becoBip indepeadeut by 
fche death of the parts of the sucker Aviuch oormeefc 
them. The lost of the sucker, hoivevei. may go on 
liviag and giowing mdefimtely. and, circumstances 
remaining far-ouxable, there is no obvioiit, leason why 
it fdiotiifl ever die The living subbtance B, in a 
mannoi , answers to the sucker. If ire could restore 
the eontmuity which was once possessed by the por- 
tions of Ss contained in all the individuals of % direct 
line of descent, they would foimatucker, orjfiolow, on 
which these individuals would be strung, anE whicli 
would novel have wholly died 
A ‘■pec*, remains unchanged oO long as the 
potentiality of developmeni. i evident in B remains 
unalteied , so long, e g., as the huds of the strawbeii y 
suckei tend to become typical strawberry plants In 
the case of the progressive evolution of & speciet,. the 
developmental potentiality of B becomes of a higher 
and higher order In retrogiessivo evolution, the 
contiary would be tihe ca-e The plhenomena of 
atavism leem to show that letrogiessive evolution, 
that IS, the rciurn of a species to one».or other of its 
earlier forms, is a possibility to be reckoned with 
The simpUfioation ot siiucture, which is so common 
in the pariEitic members of a gi*oup, however, does 
not properly come under thisAhad. The woim-liko 
hmble&s Lemma has no resemblance to any of the 
stages of development of the many-Iinibed active 
animals of the group to which it belongs. 
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^ote 2 (p, 42) 

Heracleitiis siys, Horafii^ yap ovk IVti Sh 
T(t> avT^ ' but, to be atiictly acciuaie, tbe river 
I'emams, though the water of which it is conjpose>l 
changes — as a wan retains his identity though 
the whole substance ‘ of his body is. constantly 
shifting. 

This 13 pat very well by Seneca (Ep Ivii i. 20. Ed 
IluKkopfl , “ Eorpora nostra rapmufur duminum. 
moie, qmdqaid ndes eairit cnm tempoie, nihil er 
his quas vuiemus manet. Ego ipse dumloquormman 
ista, mutauus sum. Hoc esk quod ait Heraclitus ‘ In 
idem fluiaen bie non de&cendimus ' Mfeuet idem 
duminis aomen, aqua transmissa est Hoc m amne 
roanifestius est quam in homme, feed nos quoque non 
minus Vela'S curaus pratervehit ” 


3 (p 65) 

‘‘ Malta btmo nostra nobw iiocoiit, timoiis enim 
tormenrum raeniona redueit providentia uaticipat. 
Hemo tantum pr@3sentibus miser esl.” (Seneca, Ed. 
V 7) 

Among the many wibo and weighty aphorisms of 
tho Ronaan. Bacon, few sound the lealities of life more 
deeply than *' Mu.iia*ii,ona nostra nobis nocent ” if 
there is a sonl of good in things evil it is at l&id 
equally true that there is a soul of owl in things 
good for thiTigs, like men, have '' Jes dcfauts de leuis 
quality's ‘ It IS «no of the last lessons one leains 
fioQi eiperienee, 1/u not the least imjioiiant, that a 
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hpary tsbX is lentsd upon aU foiias of snccess , and 
that failnre is one of the eoiunjonest difaguises 
asanmed by blessings. 


Xote i (p 80) 

•There is irithin tha body of evbry man a sonl 
i^hicb, at the death of the body, flies ow^y from it 
like a bird out of a cage, and entei-s upon a neir 
Ilfs either in one of the heavens or one of the 
hells or on this earth. The only exception is thw 
rare case of a man having in tins life acquired a 
tills kiior.'lsdge of God Ar cording to the pre- 
Buddhic'Dic’iheoiy, the soul of oUch a man goes along 
the path of the Gods to God, and being umred with 
Him. enters upon an immortal life in ivliioh his 
mdividnalitv is not, oxtingmshed In the latter theory, 
lii« soni IS diiectly ahsoibed mto the Gieat Soul, is 
lost m it .ind has. no longer any independent existence. 
The bOols of .1,11 other men enter, after the death of 
the body, upon a new existence in onenoi other of 
the niduy ftiiferent modes of being. If m heaven oi 
hell, the soul itself becomes a gcd or cfgiBon without 
entering a body, ,\1I superhuman beings save the 
great gods, being looked upon as not eternal, but 
merely temporary ci'eatures If the soul returns to 
aarth it may or may not enterj^''new body, and thi,s 
either of a human being, an aniin.ih a pliail, or even 
a material object Foi all these are possessed of 
eouis, and there is no essential difference between 
these souls and the souls of nietr— all being alike 

more apaiks of the Great Spint, Mio is the onh roal 

r 
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esiitence.” (Rhys Davifh, Uihbe'it Lccturiis, 1881 , 
P SS) 

For what I have said abonfc Indian Pluloiopby, T 
am particularly indebted to tbo luminous espotiition 
of primitiTO Bnddhxim ami ite relations to eailiei 
Hindu thought, -tvlnch is giTea by Piol Rby&Dands 
in hii, remarkable Hilbeif L&tfvre'i for 3881, and 
(1890) The only apology I oau o&r for 
the freedom ■with which I hare boirovred from him 
in these note‘s, is my desije to leave no doubt as to 
my indebtedness I have also found Hr Oldenbeig’s 
Jjiiddha (Ed 2, 1890) very helpful The origin of 
the theory of trinsmigiatioa stated m the above 
extract is an unsiolvod problem Tbaf it diffei-s 
Viudely from the Egyptian l»et,empsychosi^ is clear 
In fact, since men itsually people the other world 
■with phantoms of this, the Egyptian doctrine voulA 
seem to presuppose the Indian as a more archaic 
belief 

Prof Rhys Hivids hm fully imistcd upon the 
ethical imjftirrancp of the transmigiation theoiy 
“ One of the latest speculations now being put foiwaid 
among oursel»'e=' would ceek to explain each man’s 
character, and even Lib outward conditum iji life, by 
the character he inherited from his ancestors, a 
character graduall-j^ foimed during a practically 
endless senes of past'csistences, modifieil only by the 
conditions into which he was born, those veiy con- 
d-itioas being also, m like mannei, the last result of 
a practically endless series of pa^t ciiises. Cfotama's 
speeuktioa might ^e stated in the tame words But 
it attempted also to explain, m a way different from 
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tliat whiuli wonid be adopted bj tne pspoaents of 
the modem theory, that atraago problem itrluch it 
h a]=o the motii’e of the wmleriul diama of the 
book of Job to explaia— the fact that the actual 
distribution here of good lortune, or rai'^erj, i-^ 
entirely independent of the moral qualities ■which 
■men call good or bad "We cannot wonder that a 
teacher, tvhoso whole system ■spas so essentially an 
ethical leforiuation, should hare felt it incumbent 
upon him to seek au explanation of this apparent 
injustice And ail the more so, since the belief he 
had inherited, the theory of the transmigration of 
souls, had pitnnded a solution petfeclly oufficient to 
any one ■^rho could accept that beliei,” {llihheH 
Lectmes, p 93 ) I should venture to suggest the 
substitution of ‘lugelj* for ‘enwrely’ in the fore- 
going pi ssage. Whethei a ship makes a good or a 
bad voyage is largely independeni of the conduct of 
the captain, bub it is laigely affected by that con- 
duct. Though poireiless befoie a hurricane he mav 
weather jaiany a bad gale 

NoP> 5 (p 61) 

The ouWaid condition of the soul is, m each neiv 
birth, detemiiiied by its actions in a previous birth , 
but by each action in succe^iSn and not by the 
balance struck after the evil has been recboEcd oil 
against the good A good man who ha', once utieicd 
a slander may spend a hundred thousand vcirs as a 
god. in consequence of his goodnfss, and vhen tho 
power of his good actions is evhutisted, may be boi u 
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as a dll}!!)!! laaa on a<H.ouni; of hi"! transgression ^ and 
a robber who has once done an act of mercy may 
<joine to hto in a king’s body as the I'esalt of his 
viitne, and then suffer toimeuts for ages in hell or 
as a ghost ■witboTit a body, or be re-boin many times 
as a slave or an outcast, m consequeuce of bi - evil 
life. 

“ There is no escape, according to this theoiy, ftom 
the result of any act , though it is only the conse- 
quences of ita otra acts that eneli soul has to endiiie. 
The foice has been set in motaou by itself and can 
never stop , and it= effect can never be foretold. If evil, 
it can never be mollified or prevented, for it depends 
on A cause already completed, that is new for ever 
beyond the soul’s control. There is even no continuing 
consciousnefls, no latanory of the past that could guide 
the soul to any knowledge of its fate. The only 
advantage open to it is to add in this life to the sum 
of its good actions, that it may bear fnnu with the 
rest And even this can only happen in some fuluie 
life under tfcsentiAlly the same conditions as the pre- 
sent one . subject, like tlie piesmb one, to old age, 
decay, and deik-ih, and affoj’dmg oppoitunity, like the 
piesent one, for the commission of eriors. ignorances, 
or sins, which in their turn must inen’tably produce 
their due effect of si^cknesR, disability, or woe Thus 
is the lOul iossod abdVrt from life to life, fiom billow 
to billow 111 the groat ocean of tiansmigration And 
there is no escape save for the veiy few, who, dunn^ 
their birth as men, attain to aught knowledge of the 
Great Spirit and '^hne enter into immortality, or. as 
the later philosophers taught, are absorbed into the 
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Divine Essence." (Rliys D^i-pids, Hibbe) t Lecture's, pp. 
S5, 86 ) 

TJi© 'tt&ie after daatL thus imagined by tbe Hindu 
pliilo-'fipliei'b Lari a cmiaui analogy to tlie purgatory 
of tiie Eoman CLurdi , except tLat escape from it is 
dependenL not on a Jirine decree mothfied, ii may be, 
by sacerdotal or saantly interces&jon, but by the acts 
of tlie individual himself, and that ivlule ultimLita 
emeigpuce into heavenly bliss of the good, or well- 
prayed for, Catholic ta profe‘<sedly as-sured, the chancefc 
in farour of the attonmenb of absorption, or of 
Nirvana, by any mdmdual Hindu aio exliemely 
seoaU 


ybte 6 (p 62) 

' That part of tne then prevalent transmigration 
theoiy which could not be pioved false seemed to 
meet a deeply felt necessity, seemed to supply a, 
moral cause which would explain the nnerjual distil- 
bution hers of happmosss or -woe, so utiefly inconsis- 
tent with the present characieis of men Gautama 
“still theiefore talhed of men’s pi e\ ions existence, 
but by no means in the way that be is generally 
lepresenied to have done What he taught was 
'• the transangrasion of chaimtei' ’’ He held that 
after the death of any bemg^ whether human oi 
not, theie suivived nothing at all but that being's 
' ’Kanna,’ the lesult, that is, ci its mental and bodily 
actions Eveiy individual, 'whether h liman or divine, 
was the last mheritor and the^ast lesult of tho 
KArma of a long serieri of past indi'vidud.L-' a series 
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isO lorif tjli.it ita begiiimJig ih Lejond the reAch o£ 
cakaUtioiij and itiS. end will be coincident \vntb tie 
dastrni.tiorL of the weild ” (Hkyb DaviiIs, If’f'L'irt 
Ijecf'ijes p 92 J 

In tho theory oi evolution, tbe tendency of a germ 
to develop accoiding to a cerfcun specific type, ep of 
the kivlaey bem seed to giow itixo a plant baring all 
tbe cli.ii icier? of Phasmbts i-vlgans^ 2 ? its • Karma ’ 
It It, the ' list uihei'Hor and the last result ’ of all 
tlie conditions that have aftected a line oi ancestry 
which goes back for many ruiliions of yeai s to the 
time uheu life fust appealed on the earth The 
moiety B ol the substance of the bean plant (see 
iVh/e 1) iv tlie last link m a once contineous cham 
Cirteiiding fiom the piiiuitive living substance . and 
the C'luiaetcrs of the succeo&ire species to which it 
has given 1 ise are the luajiifestationa of its gi'adually 
inocMed Karma is Pi of Khvs Pot ids aptly savs, 
the snowdrop * is a snowdrop and not an oak, and 
just that kind of snowdrop, hecanse it i? the outcome 
of the Kirraa of an endless seiicoot j-ist existences ” 
i/Iibhett Zectwrss^ p 114 ) 


yotf. 'I (p 04) 

“ It IS infce Jesting to notice that the very point 
wliich ifo the weaknAii of the theory — the supposed 
concenti ttion of ibe efieet of the Karma in one new 
being — picsentod itself co the early Buddhi'ts them.' 
selves ti-, 0 ditficnlty. They aroided it, paitly by 
explaining that it was a prirticuln thirst lu the 
ere iture dving craving, Tanhd, which plays other- 
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wise a great part in tin Buddliiit tlieory'i 'wiucli 
actually eau&eil the birtli of the new individual ulio 
was to inheiit tlie Karmi of tJie fomer one J3ui, 
how tins took place, how the cia^ing desiie produced 
this elfect was acknowledged to he a mysteiy patent 
only to a Buddlia ” (JRhys Davids Bthhert ZetiJitrps, 
p 95) 

Among the many parallelisms of ^gtwusm and 
Buddhism, it is carious to hud one for this Tanha 
‘ thirst ' 01 ‘ ciavmg de&ire ' for life Seneca writes 
(Epist, Ixxvi 18) o Si eiiiKi ullum aliud est bonma 
tjuam hone&tum, sequetur nos av^ditut> vitas aviditas 
reriim vitam mstruentiuin quod est intoJerabile 
iniiaitum,«'aguin 


Bote 8 tp 66) 

“The distinguishing characteiistic of Buddhism 
was than it stai <-ed a new Ime, that it looked ujion 
the deepest questions men have to solve horn an 
entirely different standpoint It swept asvay from 
the field ot its vision the whole of the gieat rouI- 
theory which had Intheioo so completely failed and 
dominated the mmds of the supeistitioas and the 
thoughtfal alike Foi’ the first time in the history 
of the world, it procUmied a salvation which each 
man could gam for himself AH'S by himself, in this 
world, during this life, without any the least refereaco 
to God. or to Go>ls, either great or small, Like the 
Upamshads, it placed the first importance on know- 
ledge, but it was no longer a ki^ov ledge of God, it 
uas a clear perception of the leai nature, as they 
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supposed ir to be. oi men aad tlongs And 5t added 
to tbe neceaMty ot knowledge the necessity of purity, 
of courtesy, ot npiightness, of peace and ol a umveisal 
love far reaiiing, gi own great and beyond measuie,” 
(Kbys Brvids, Hibbcrt Lectures, p 29 ) 

Tile conteuipoiaiy Greek phiJosophy takes an 
analogous direction According to Heracleitus, the 
uruverbe was made neitlier by Godt. nor men but, 
from all eternity, has been, and to all eternity. 
Will be, imnioitrtl tiie, glowing and fading in 
due measHie (Mnllacb, IlmadUi Ftaijyjienta, 21) 
And the pare assigned by ius snceessoib, fcbe 
Stoica, to the knowledge and the volition of the • wise 
man' made their Divinity {for logical tkinkeis) a 
subiect for compliments, rather than a power to be 
leokoned with In Hindu speculation the • Arahat,' 
still more the ‘Duddba,’ becomes the eupenor of 
Erahrtia, the Aoical ‘wise man’ is, at lea, A, the 
ejpial of Zeus 

Bei beley iiht ni-. oi er and over again that no idea can 
be formed ot a boul oi spirit — ‘ It any man shall doubt 
of the ti uth 0 ^ what is here delivered, let hmi but 
reflect and tiy if he can form any idea of power or 
active being, and whether he hath ideas of two 
principal powers marked by the names of u}iU and 
V itidersiand^nt/ distinot. from each other, as well as 
from a tlnrd idea of substance or being m geneiul, 
with a relative notion of its suppoiting or being the 
subject of the atoiesaid power, which m signified by 
the name soul or rpint. This m what some hold • 
but, so far as I can see, the words mil, aovl, s^int, 
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do not sAmd for ditfereii-t ideas oi , lu tPiicb, for any 
idea at all but lor somelbing wlncb is veiy diffeien^ 
from ideas, and winch, being an agent, cannot be the 
nnto 01 lepiesenteil by any idea -whatever [though, it 
must he owned at the same nine, that wo have some 
notion of mul, spirit, and the operations of the mmd, 
such as •willing, lovmg, hatmg. masninch as we know 
01 nutlet stand the meaning of these -words'"] {T/ie 
Prmatdes of Hnvia/>t Knotded'jo, Ixsn. fclee also 
^ Jxxsii , exxsT., cxlv ) 

Jt IS open to discu^iSion, I think, whethei it is 
possible to Invre ‘ some notion ’ of that of whioh wm 
can form no ‘idea ’ 

keikeltj attaches seveial predicates to the 
‘ perceiving active being mind, spiiit, soa3 oi myseli '' 
(Paits I 11) It IS said, foi exdinpie, to be “mdi- 
nsiWe, incorpoieal nnextended. and incswinpiible ’ 
The piedicate indivisible, though negative in foiua, 
has highly positive consequences Toi, if ‘ peiceiving 
active being ' is strictly indivisible man’s loiil must 
be oiie -with the Divine spirit -which is- good Hindu 
or Stoical doctime, but haadly oithodox Ohii.stian 
philosophy If, on ihe other hand, the ‘subshunce’ 
of active pel cfciving ‘being’ i-. aotu.illy divided into 
the one Divme and innumerable human entities, 
how can the predicate ‘indivisible’ be rigorously 
applicable to itJ - 

Taking the words cited, as -they stond, they amount 
to the denial of the possibility of any knowledge of 
'inbsUnce ‘ Matter ’ ha viiig been i e‘'OlYed ml o mere 
affections of ‘spuit,’. ‘spirit’ rTelts away into an 
admittedly mcauceivahte and imknowable hypostasis 
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of tlionglit aud po-wer — eon.eipieixfcly tlie psitefeyiice 
of anything in the umv^jrae beyond a Sow of 
pbenomena is a purely hypothetical asbumption 
Indood a pyiihoiust xmght raiie the objecLion that :f 
•esse’ lb ^peicipi' apiiit zcaslf can hare no exi-tence 
pseept as a percoption, hypostatixieJ into a ' pelf,’ or 
as a peiception of some othei spmt In the foimer 
case, objective leaJifcy vanishes, in the lat-tei there 
■would seem to be the need of an infinne senes of 
sphits each peicei'.uig the otheis 

It IS ciuimi-s to ob'^rve how- very closely tho 
phraseologv oi ilerheley sometnues appi oathes that 
of the Stoics" iluis (cxlviud “It beenis to be a 
fjenmdl <if the heid flut th*j} 

catimt see fro'f But, alas, tvs need only open oni 
eyes to see the Sovereign Loid of all tiniigs mth i 
more full and clear view, than ire Jo any of oiu 
fellow-ci'eatmen ive do at all tims~ and in all 
places peiceivo manifest tohen, of tho Divmity 
everytlrng -tve see, hear, ieol. oi any petceivc by 
sense, being u.*Pigii or effect of the po«’ei" ot God” 
cxhv “ It is therefore plain, that mthiHg m)i/ 
be mwe mVe‘i#rk> any one thao is capable of the 
least reflection, tbian the eijhlente of Oof ot a spirit 
who is intimately present to oui mmda, producing in 
them ail that variety ,of ideas or sensations which 
continually affect us, oflr’whoni we have an absolute 
and entire dependence, in short, vti wbiom we hve and 
move and ltm>e out being ” cl. [Bat you will say hath 
Katiire no share in the production of nataial things, 
and must they be al? ascnbed to the immediate and 
sole operation of God , if ^ iTiitwie is meant some 
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being distinct from God, as 'n'ell as fiom the laws of 
nature and things peiceived by sense, I must confess 
that word is to me an empty sound, without any 
intelligible mcanmg annexed to it ] Nature m this 
acceptation is a vain ChimcBTa introduced by those 
heathens, who had not just notions of the omni 
presence and mfinite peifection of God.” 

Compaie Seneca {De Boiwficus, iv Y) 

“ Natura, mijuit. h^c mihi prcfistat Non intelligis 
te, quum hoc dieis, mutare Nomeii Deo 2 Quid oniin 
est aliud Natuia quam Deus, et divina ratio, toti 
mundo et partibiis ejus in.seita'? Quoties voles tibi 
licet aliter hunc auctorem rerum nostrarum com- 
pellare. 'et Jovem ilium optimum et maximum rite 
dices, et tonantem, et statoi'em qui non, ut histoiici 
tradiderunt, ex eo quod post votum susceptum acies 
Eomanorum fugientum stetit, sed qiiodstant bonehcio 
e]u9 omnia, stator, stabilitorque est hunc eunJem et 
fatum SI dixema, non mentieris, nam quum f.itum 
nihil aliud est, quam senes implexa causnuin, ille est 
pinna omnium causa, ea qua caiterse (-pendent ” It 
Would appear, therefore, that the good JJishop is 
somewhat hard upon the ‘ heathen,!, of whose woids 
his own might be a paraphiase. 

There is yet another direction m which Berkeley’s 
philosophy, I will not say agiees with Gaut.ima’s, but 
at any late helps to makers fundamental dogma of 
Buddhism intelligible. 

“ I find I can exate ideas in my mind at pleasuie, 
and vary and shift the scene as often as I think fit 
It lb no more than willing, aird straightway this or 
that idea aiises in my fancy and by the same powei, 
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it IS obliterate!!, and makes way for anotlier Ihis 
making and unmaking o£ ideas doth, very properly 
denominate the mind active This much is eeitain 
and grounded on experience . [Pt vnolpks, 
xxviii ) 

A good many of us, I fancy, have leason to think 
that experience tells them very much the contrary , 
and are painfully familiar with the obsession of the 
mind by ideas which cannot be obliteiated by any 
effort of the will and steadily refuse to make way for 
otheis But what I desire to point out is that if 
Gautama was equally confident tliat he could ‘make 
and unmake ’ ideas — then, since lie had resolved 
self into a group of ideal phantoms— the jfbssibility 
of abolishing self by volition natuially followed. 


Kote 9 (p 68) 

According to Buddhism, the relation of one life to 
the next is merely that borne by the flame of one 
lamp to the flame of another lamp which is set alight 
by it To the ‘ Arahat ’ oi adept no outwaid form, 
no compound thing, no cieatnre, no creator, no 
existence of any kind, must appeal to be other than a 
temporary collocation of its component parts, fated 
inevitably to be dissolved ’ — (Ehys Davids, liihheti 
Lectvres, p 211 ) 

The self is nothing but a group of phenomena held 
together by the de=!]ie of life , when that desire shall 
have ceased, “ the Karma of that particular chain of 
lives will cease to ifflueuce any longer any distinct 
individual, and there wall no more bnth, foi 
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biith, decay, and death, gi'icf. la^ieniation, and 
d&spair xvHl liaTO come, w far as regards that chain of 
lives, for evei to an end " 

The ttate of nund of the Arahat in which the 
de&ne of life has ceased le hTnwana Pr Oldenherg 
has very acutely and patiently eonsidei'ccl the various 
mteipretatione which have been att.iched to 
‘ISTirroJaa’ in the work to which I have refer led (pp. 
285 et seg ) The lesult ot liis and othei discussions 
of the question may I think be briefly stated, thus 

1 Logical deduction fiom the pi edi cates attached 
to the term ’ Xu'vana ’ strips it of all reality, con- 
ceivahility, oi pei'cemhility, whether by Gods or 
men- her all piactical purposes, fciisrefora, at comes 
to exactly the same thing as annihilation 

2 But it 13 not anniJnlation in the ordinary sense, 
inasmuch as it could take place in the living Araliat 
or Buddha. 

3. And, since, for the faithful Buddhist, that which 
was abolished in the Arahat was the possibility of 
further pain, sorrou, oi sin, and thr*l uhich was 
attained was perfect peace, his mind diitcted itself 
es-clusively to this joyful consuKiination, and peivojii- 
£eJ the negation oi all conceivable existence and of 
all pain mto a positive bliss This uus all the moie 
easy, as Gautama refused to give any dogmatic 
definition of hTirvana. Tliei-c is tomething analogous 
in the uay lu which people commonly talk of the 
‘ happy release ’ of a man who has been long suffei - 
mg from mortal disease According to their ouc 
views, it mns't always be extreroraly doubtful uhethci 
the man uiH be any h,mpmr alter the ‘ release ' than 
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before But tkey do Bot choose to look ati the 
matter m this light 

The popular notion that, ■with piaotical, it not 
Hietaphysicdlj amuliilation in tjeir, Buddhiam must 
needs he a sad and gloomy faith seems to be ineon- 
sistent 171111 fact, on the contrary, the pioapect of 
Kirrana tills the tino behevei, not ineiely with 
cheerfulness, but with an ecstatic desiie to reach it 


i^oie 10 (p. 68). 

The influence of the pktnie of the personal i]uaJi- 
ties of Gauvainrt, afforded by the legendary anecdotes 
which lapidly greir into a biogiaphy of tb|^ Bnddha , 
and by the buth stones, which coalesced with the 
current folk-lore, and were intelligible to ail the 
world, dowbtle&i played a gieat pait Further, 
altliongh Gautama appears not to Lave urnddled with, 
the cafcte oybtem he refused to leccgmze any dis- 
tmotion, save that of peifection in the way of bali-a- 
tion, among Jfca.s iollowars , and by such teficbing, no 
less than by the inculcation of love and benevolence 
to all sentient beings, he practically levelled eveiy 
social, political, and laeial haixier A thud im- 
poicaut condition was the oiganization of the 
Buddhists into monastic comm unities for the smetor 
piofesgois, 171010 tho’JlaJty weie peiiuitted a wide 
indulgence in practice and were allowed to hope for 
accommodation, in some of the tempoiary abodes of 
bbss With a few hundi’ed thousaud yeais of 
uumediate paradi30i,in sight, the average man could 
be content to shut hm eyes to what might follow. 
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Kote 11 (p 69) 

In ancient times it ttis the fatihion, even among 
the Gieeks themselves, to derive all Greek wisdom 
from Eastern soiuoes, not long ago it was as 
generally denied that Oieek philosophy had any 
connection with Ouental speculation , it seems 
prohahle, however, that the truth lies between these 
extremes 

The Ionian mtelleetual movement does not stand 
alone It la only one of several sporadic indications 
of the woi king of home powerful mental ferment ovei 
the whole of the area coiupriseii between the JtCgean 
and Kortb^rn Hmdostan during the eighth, seventh, 
and sixth centuries before our eia In these thiee 
hundred jeaia, prophetism attained its apogee among 
the ’yemites of Palestine, Zoioasteiism giew and 
became the creed of a conqueiing race, the Iianic 
Aryans , Buddhism rose and spread with maivellous 
rapidity among the Aryans ot Kiiidosian, while 
scientific naturalism took its rise among, the Aijaus 
of Ionia It would be difficult to find anothci tlnee 
cental les which have given biith to ;toiu events of 
equal importance All the piincijial existing 
religions of mankind have giown out of the first 
three while the fourth is the little spring, now 
swollen into the gieat stream ct posnive science 80 
fai as physical possibilities go, the prophet Jeromiah 
and the oldest Ionian philosopher might have met 
and conveibed If they had done so, they would 
probably have disagreed a good rJeal , and it is in- 
teresting to reflect that then discusMons might have 
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embraced questions "wbich, at the present day, aie 
still hotly contioverted 

The old Ionian philosophy, then, seems to be only 
one of many results of a stirring ot the moral and 
intellectual life oi the Aryan and the Semitic popu- 
lations of Western Asia The conditions of this 
general awakening were doubtless manifold, but 
there is one which modem leseaich has brought into 
great prominence This is the existence of extremely 
ancient and highly advanced societies in the valleys 
of the Enphiates and of the Nile 

It IS now known that, more than a thousand — 
perhaps more than two thousand — years befoie the 
sixth cental y bo, civilization had attained a le- 
latively high pitch among the Babylonians and the 
Egyptians Not only had painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and the mdustiial aits reached a re 
moikable development , hut in Chaldea, at any rate, 
a vast amount of knowledge had been accumulated 
and methodised, in the depaitments of giainmai, 
mathematici, astronomy, and natuial history. Wheie 
such traces of the scientific spirit aie visible, 
naturalistic peculation is raiely far off, though, so 
far as I know, no remains of an Accadian, oi 
Egyptian, philosophy, properly so called, have yet 
been lecovered 

Ofeogiaphieally, Clnldjea occupied a central po®! 
tion among the oldest seats of civilization <Jom 
meree, largely aided by the intervention of those 
colossal pedlais, the Phomicnins, had brought Chaldaei 
into connection with all of them, for a thousand 
yeais befoie the epoch at present under comsideration. 
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And in tlie ninth, eighth, and ■^levpntli eentm-ies, (he 
Assyuao, the depositaiy of Ch 3 rM.eaii civilization, as 
tiia Macedonian anti the Boman. at a later date, Mere 
the depositanei of G-reek culture, had added ure- 
aieuble foice to the other ngencies for the tvide dit- 
tribution of OLildaian literature, aic, and bcipnce 
I confesK that I find it diSculti to imag ne that tlic 
Greek mmigrants-— who aiood m somewhat the same 
relation to the Babylonians and the Egyptians as the 
later Germanic barbarians to the Romans of the 
Empire— should not have been immensely mflnenced 
by the new life with which they became acquainted 
But there la abundant diieet evidence of tbe naagtii- 
tude of tht^ influence in certain spheres. 1 suppose it 
m not doubted tliat the Gieek went to school with 
the Oriental for hi 5 piimary instruction in loading, 
writing, and aiithinetic, and that Semitic theology 
supplied him with some of lus mythological lore 
E'er does there now seem to be any question about 
the large ludebtednesa of Gieek art to that of 
Chuldiea and that of Egypt., „ 

But the maimer of tnab indebtedI^c^s is very 
instructive. The obligation is clear, but its hnuts 
aie no less deflnite Nothing better caemplifies the 
indomitahk originality of the Gieeks than ihe 
relations of their art to that of the Ouentals Ear 
from bemg subdued into 0101*0 ini 3 tator,s by the 
technical ejscellence of their teachers, they lost no 
time in bettering the instiuctiraitbey leceived, using 
their modeh as mere stepping btonei; on the way 
to those unburpaswd and mi&uipast^abla aclaevements 
which me idl theii own The ihibboieth of Ait m 
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tlie immAH figme TiiP ancient Clialdn*ans and 
Egyptian^., like the modein Japane'sej did wondei s in 
the lepieaeutation of buds and quadrupeds , they 
even attained to something moid than respectahdity 
in human portraiture. But their utmost efforts never 
brought ilicm ui thin range of the best frreek emhodi- 
Baente of the grace of womanhood, or of the severer 
beauty of manhood 

It IS -worth -while to consider the probable effect 
upon the acute and critical Otcpfcmmd of the conflict 
of ideas, soeial, political, and theological, which arose 
out of the conditions of life in the Asiatic colonies. 
The Ionian pohtiea had passed thiough the -whole 
gamut of fsocial and political ch.rnges, froi» patriarchal 
and oceasionallj oppressive kingship to rowdy and 
still more faurdensoina mobship — no doubt -with 
infliutely eloquent and copious aa gumentation. on 
both sides, at every stage of iheir progress towards 
that arbitrament of force irhich settles uio-^t political 
questions. The marvellous speculative faculty, 
latent in, the Ionian, liad come m eontut with 
Mesopotamian, Egyptian, Phoenician theologies and 
cosmogonies^, -with the illuminati ol Orphism and 
the fanatic-; and dreameis of the Mysteries , possibly 
-with Buddhism and Zoroastorism , possibly even 
With Judaism And it has been obseived that the 
mutual eontridictiVis of antagonistic supematui al- 
isms are apt to play a large part among the geneta- 
tive agencies of naturalism 

Thus, vaiious external influences may have (oii- 
uibuted to the rise of philosophy among the lom m 
Greeks of tho sixth centuiy. But the u&bimiUtive 
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eipacity of the G-reek miEd — it<5 power of H6l3etu^iHg 
whatever it touched — ^has, heis woiked so elfectnuIJy, 
that, so far as I can feain, no mduhitihle trace's of 
such extiaaeous coatebatioBS ai e now allowed to exist 
bjf the a50?t authoritative historians of Philosophy 
ifevertlieless, T think it must he admitted that the 
cnmcidenres between the Heracleito-?toi^,al doctiin.es 
and those of the oldei iJin.du philosophy am 
extiamely remarkable In both, the cosmos purhiie^! 
an etei'iiAl snceestsion of cyclical changes. The gieat 
year, answering to the Kalpa, cov’ers an enlua cycle 
t’lom the origin of the universe as a fluid to its 
dissolution in fire — “ iJunioi mituun, ignis exitus 
unindi," as Seneca has it In both systems, theio is 
immanent in the cosmos a sourre of eneigy, Biahma, 
01 the Logost which works according to fixed lau's 
The individual aoul is an efflux of this woild-spivit, 
and leturna to it Peiiection is Attainable only by 
indiiidual eSoib, through ascetic disciplina, and is 
rather a state of pamlessn6‘'a than of happiness , if 
indeed it can be said to be a stitc of anv’king, p.a\e 
the negation of perturbing emotion The hatchment 
motto ‘ In Omlo Qnieb” would serve both Hindu and 
Stoic , and absolute qmeii» not easily distinguisluibie 
from annihilation. 

ZoioasteiivSin, which, geographically, occupies a 
position interinmhate between: Hellenism and 
Hinduism, agieib with the latter in lecognizing iho 
essential evil of the cosmos ; but, differs from both in 
its intensely antluopomorphic pei sonificaticjii of tlie 
tivy antegumstic pimtiples, to thef' one ot winch it 
a&cnbca all the good , and^ to the ocher, all tho oid. 
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In fact, it assuiBes tke esiatence of t-svo -srorlds, one 
good and cue Lad , the lattei created by tlie evil 
power for the purpose of df^maging the former The 
existing cosmos is a meio mixture of the two and the 
‘la&t 3 adgin.eut’ is a root-aud-branch cstupation oi 
the irock of Ahriman 

Aote 13 69) 

Thei-e is no snaie m winch the feet of % modem 
student of ancient loie aie more easdj entaagled. 
than that whnh is spread by the similarity of the 
language of antiquity to mmlein modes of expression. 
I do not piesume to interpret the obsciae^t of Greek 
philosophers , aii J wish is to pomt out, that ins 
words, in the sense accepted by competent inter- 
pi eters, fit modern ideas singularly well 

So far as the general tiieoiy of evolution goes theie 
H no ditncnby The aphoiism about the iivei , the 
figure of the child playing on the shore , the kingship 
and fatheitood of eCi i£e, seem deciaive The oods diw 
AaTci ptp expie'^aes, with 6ingp''a.r aptne', 0 , the cycliiid 
a'lpect of the one proeese of organic evolntion in 
individual plants and .immals yet it may be a 
question whether tho Heracleitean strife included 
any distinct conception of the struggle for existence 
Again, it IS i6Kiptij?|[ to eompaae the part played by 
the Heracleitean ‘fire’ with that ascribed by the 
moderns to heat, or rather to that cause of motion of 
which he it IS one expression, and a little nagenuity 
ought find a foreshadowing of the dociiiue of the 

conservation of energy, in the saymg that all the 

« 
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things ai« ch^ngefi into flie and die info aJl tlungs, 
as gold into goods auJ goods into gold 

Xok 13 (p n). 

Popes lines in the Xesat/ on JIan (Ep. i 267-8), 

‘‘^AU aie lint parts oi om: 'itujiendo’io whole. 

IVeosa holly JT't'ire w, sm! God Utu bonl, ' 

Simply paiaphiAoO Shaieci’p in hoc unmdo 

locnm dens oblinet, hunc m homine ammuc quod 
e.st illiG mitem, nl nohis coipns est,"— (Pp Ixi- 3 tj , 
which again is a Latin yezsion of the old Stoical 
doctiino, eh d'*'*}' rot Kocrfiov pepos Slymt. o vov’;, 

KaB6'~ep i) 

So far as the tcstirnony ior the univertaliiy of wJiat 
ot'dinary people call 'eril' goes, theie is nothing 
bettei than the imfcmgs ot the Stoics themselves 
The} might serve as a storehouse for the epigiam% of 
the ultia-pe»fiinnsts Heracleitus (onc« 500 no) 
Bays }u3t as hard things about oidiaaiy homanily 
as hi& disuples centuries later , and theie lually 
.Heems no need to seek for the causes of this (buk 
view of life ra the circumstances of rthe tinio of 
Alexandei's successois or of the early Empeiors of 
Rdhip To the man mth an ethical idecl, the world, 
including himself. wiU always seeni fall of evil 

r 

Xvfe U (p, 73) 

I use ths well-known phrase, but decline rocpon- 
sibdity for toe libel upon Epicurus, whose dyctiiaes 
were far less compatible ^with eiisfcence lu a stye 
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tlian trho.se of the Cynics If ifc vrere sleadily bom© 
in muptl that tli© roucepUon of the ‘ flefeb ’ as the 
source of enl, and the gicat saying 'Initiuia est 
aalutis notifciA petcati are the piopeity of Epicmns, 
fewer illusions ahoat Epteuieanism would pass 
muster for acceiited truth 


iVote 15 (p. 75) 

The Stoics said that man was a ttiov Ao-yocov 
wcAirtKov cf>i\dkX7}Xav, or a lational, a political and 
an alkoiatic or philanthropic animal In them 
mew, ins Irgier natiue tended to develop in these 
three directions, as a plant tends to gr<ew up into 
ifci? typical toroi Since, ivithout the introdnotJon of 
Tny consideration of plea&uie or pain, wliatever 
thwaited the realization of its type by the pldut 
might be Svud to bo bad, and whatevei. helped it good , 
so virtue, m the Stoical ■^eiise. a« the comluct winch 
tended to the nttaimueiit of the lational, political, 
and philanUu'opic ideal, wa'i good in itself, and 
iriespectively of its Mnolional concoinitants 

Mams an ‘'^animal sociale eommuni bono o-eintuii! ” 
The safety of society depends upon practical recog- 
nition of the fact ' Salva autom esse societas nisi 
eustodia et amore paitiam non possit," says Seneca 
{De Ira, n 31 ) V 


Nou 16 (p 75), 

The importance 5of the physical doctrine of the 
Stoics lies m it's clear recognition of the umveisahty 
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of the law of causation, with its corollary, the order 
of natnie the exact loim of that order is an altogether 
secondary consideration 

Many ingenious persons now appeal to consider that 
the incompatibility of pantheism of materialifam, and 
of any douht about the immortality of the soul, with 
religion and morality, is to be held as an axiomatic 
truth I confess that I have a certain dilhcultj in 
accepting this dogma For the Stoics n ere notoriously 
materialists and pantheists of the most extiemc 
chai acter , and while no strict Stoic believed in the 
eternal duration of the individual soul, some even 
denied its persistence aftei death Yet it is equally 
ceitam tlSat of all gentile philosophies, Stoicism 
exhibits the highest ethical development, is animated 
by the ‘most religious spirit, and has exeited the 
profoundest influence upon the moral and religious 
development not merely of the best men among 
the Eomans, but among the modems down to oui 
own day 

Seneca was claimed as a Ohnstup, and placed 
among the saints by the fathei s ot the early Christian 
Church; and the genuineness of a coiiespondence 
between him and the apostle Paul has been hotly 
maintained in our own time, by orthodox writers 
That the letters, as we possess them, are worthless 
forgeries is obvious, and wr>t6is as wide apart as 
Baur and Lightfoot agree that the whole story is 
devoid ol foundation 

The dissertation of the late Bishop of Durham 
(Upiitle io the Pkilipptans) is particularly worthy of 
study, apart from this p^uestion, on account of the 
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evidence whicU it supplies of tlie iinmerouH simdaiities 
of thought between Seneca and the writer of the 
Pauline epistles When it is remembered that the 
writer of the Acts puts a (][uotation from Aratus, or 
Cleanthes, into the mouth of the apostle^ and that 
Tarsus was a great seat of philosophical and especially 
stoical learning (Chrysippus himself was a native ot 
the adjacent town of S6h}j there is no difficulty m 
understanding the oiigmof these rebemhlauces Heo, 
on this subject, Rir Alexander Grant’s disseitation 
in his edition of The Ethics of Aiistoth (where 
there is an interesting reference to the stoical 
chaiacter of Bishop Butler’s ethics), the concluding 
pages of Di Weygoldt’b instructive little •vork Eie 
Ehdosophie der Stoa, and Aubertin’s ESn^que et jSmnt 
Paul 

It 13 snrpiismg that a writer of Dr Lightfoot's 
stamp should speak of Stoicism as a philosophy of 
‘ despair ’ Surely, rather, it was a philosophy of 
men who, having cast off all illusions, and the childish 
ness of despair among them, were minded to enduie 
in patience whatevei conditions the cosmic process 
might create, ^ long as those conditions were com- 
patible with the progress towaids ffiitue, which alone, 
foi them, confeiied a woithy object on existence 
There it, no note of despair in the stoical declaration 
that the pel fected ‘wife man’ is the equal of Zeus 
in everything but the duration of hit, existence 
And, in my judgment, there is as little pride about 
it, often as it serves for the text of discouises on 
stoical aiiogance Grant the stoical postulate that 
there is no good except virtue , grant that the per 

VOL IS I 
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fected wise man is altogether virtuous, m consequence 
of being guided in all things by the reason, which is 
an effluence of Zeus, and there seems no escape from 
the stoical conclusion 

dTofe 17 (p 76) 

Our “Apathy” carries such a different set of 
connotations from its Greek original tliat I have 
ventured on using the latter as a technical teim 


Note 18 (p 77) 

Many of the stoical philosophers recommended 
their disciples to take an active share m public 
aftairs , and in the Eoman world, for several 
centuries, the best public men were strongly inclined 
to Stoicism, nevertheless, the logical tendency of 
Stoicism seems to me to bo fulfilled only in such men 
as Diogenes and Epictetus 


Note 19 (p SO) ^ 

“Criticisms on the Origin of Species,” 1864 
Collected Bsmyi, voX ii p 91 [1894] 

Note 20 (p 81) 

Of course, strictly speaking, social life, and the 
ethical process in virtue of which it advances towards 
perfection, are part and parcel of the general process 
of evolution, just as the gregarious habit of in- 
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mimerable plants and animals, winch, has been of 
immense advantage to them, is so A have of bees 
la an organic polity, a society in which, the paifc 
played by each member is determined by organic 
necessities Queens, workers, and drones are, so to 
speak, castes, divided from one another by maiked 
physical hariiers Among birds and mammals, 
societies are formed, of which the bond m many cases 
seems to be purely psychological , that is to say. it 
appears to depend upon the liking of the individuals 
for one anotlier’s company The tendency of 
individuals to ovei self-assertion is kept down by 
fighting Even in these rudimentary foi ms of society, 
love and fear come into play, and enforce * greater 
or less renunciation of self-will. To this extent the 
general cosmic process begins to be checked by a rudi- 
mentary ethical process, which is, strictly speaking, 
part of the former, just as the ‘governoi ’ m a steam- 
engine IS part of the mechanism of the engine 


Notp 21 (p 82) 

See “ Government Anarchy or Regimentation,” 
OoUectui Essays, vol i pp 413 — 418 It is this 
form of political philosophy to which I conceive 
the epithet of ‘reasoned savagery' to be stiictly 
applicable [1894] * 


Eote 22 (p 83) 

“L’homme n’est qu’un roseau, le plus faible de 
la nature, mais e’est un roseajti pensant II ne faut 
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pa,s que I’anivera entier s'arme pour Tecraaer TJne 
vapeuT, une govtto d’eau, suffit pour le tuer Mais 
quaud luniveia I’eoraserait, riiotnme serait encoie 
plus noble que ce qui le tue, paice qu’il sait qu’il 
meurt, et I’avantage quel 'uni vers a sur liu,rumvers 
n'en sait rien ” — Pennies de Pascal 


Note 23 (p S5) 

Tbe use of tie word Nature ” here may be criti 
cised Yet the manifestation of the natural tendonoies 
of men it. so pjofoundly moibfied by tiaining that it 
IS hardly too stiong Consider the suppression of 
the sesuii instinct between neai i eUtions 


mte U (p 86) 

A great proportion of poetry is addressed by the 
young to the young , only the great masteis of the 
art are capable of dmning, oi ihinlc it worth while 
to enter into, the feehngs of retrospective j,go The 
two great poets whom we have so lately lost, Tennyson 
and Browning, have done this, eaeh in his own 
inimitable way , the one m the Ulysses, from winch 
I have borrowed , tlia other in that wondei ful 
fragment ‘ Childe Roland to the dark Tow or came ’ 


Ill 

SCIENCE AND 1VrOT?.AT,S 
[1SS6] 

« 

In spite ot long and, peihaps, not unjustifiable 
hesitation, I begin to think that tlieie must be 
something m telepathy Eoi eMdence, 'which I 
may not disiegaid, is furnished by the last numbei 
of the “Eortmghtly Review” that among the 
hitherto undiscoveied endowmeii-ts of the human 
species, theBe may be a power even moie wonder- 
ful than the m;y stic faculty by which the esoteric- 
ally Buddhisbc sage “ upon the farthest mountain 
m Cathay ” reads the innio&t thoughts of a dweller 
within the homely ciicuit of the London postal 
district Great indeed is the insight of such a 
seer , but how much greater is his who combines 
the feat of leading, not merely the thoughts of 
which the thinker is awaie, but those of which 
he knows nothmg, who sees him unconsciously 
drawing the conclusions which he repudiates and 
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sappoiting the doctrines which he detests To 
1 elect upon the confusion which the working of 
such a power as this may intioduce into one’s 
ideas of peisonality and lesponsihihty is peiilous 
— madness lies that way But truth is tiuth, and 
I am almost fam to heheve in this magical visibi- 
lity of the non-eiastent when the only alternative 
IS the supposition that the -viiitei of the aiticle on 
“ Materialism and Moiality ” m vol xl (1886) of 
the “ Fortnightly Eeview,” in spite of his mamtest 
ability and honesty, has pledged himself, so far as 
I am concerned, to what, if I may trust my own 
knov ledge of my own thoughts, must be called a 
multitude of eirors of the fust magnitude 

I so much adimie Mr Lilly’s outspokenness, I 
am so completely feati&lied with the upiightness 
of his intentions, that it is repugnant to me to 
quaiiel with anythmg he may say , and I sympa- 
thise so warmly with his manly scorn of the 
viieness of much that passes under the name of 
hteratuie in these times, that I would willingly be 
silent under his by no means unkindly exposition 
of hi3 theory of my own tenets, if I thought that 
such personal abnegation would servo the inteiest 
of the cause we both have afc heai-t But I cannot 
think so My creed may be an ill-favoured thing, 
but it IS mine own, as Touchstone says of his lady- 
love ; and I bate so high an opinion of the solid 
virtues of the object of my affections that I camiot 
calmly see her personated by a uench who us much 

f 
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iigliei and has no virtue worth speaking of I hope I 
should he leady to stand hy a falling cause if I had 
e-ver adopted it, but suffering for a falling cause, 
vluch one has done one’s best tobrmgtotlie giound, 
IS a kind of martjTdom for which T ha've no taste 
In my opinion, the philosophical theoiy which Mr 
Lilly attiibutes to mo — ^but which I have ovei and 
over again disclaimed — ^is untenable and destined 
to extinction, and I not unreasonably demur to 
being counted among ite defendeis 

After the manner of a mediUival disputant, Mr. 
Lilly posts up tliiee theses, winch, as he con- 
ceives, embody the chief heiesies propagated by 
the late Professor Clifford, Mr. Heibert Spencer, 
and myself He says that we agree “(H in- 
putting aside, as un verifiable, everything which 
the senses cannot vcnfy, (2) everything bejond 
the bounds of physical science, (S) eveiythmg 
which cannot be bi ought into a laboratory and 
dealt with ©hcmicaliy ” fp 578) 

My lamented young foend Clifford, sweetest of 
natures though keenest of disputants, is out of 
reach of our httle contioversies, but his woika 
speak for him, and those who run may read a 
lefutation of Mr Ljlly& assertions in them Mi 
Herbert Spencei, hitherto, has shown no lack 
either of ability or of mclmation to speak for 
himself , and it would be a supeifluity, not to say 
an impertinence, on my part, to take up the 
cudgels for him. Put, foi mjself, if my know- 
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lodge of my own conbciousnesb ma.y Tip assumed to 
be arie(|uate (and I make not tbc least pjctcnsion 
to acqumntanen with what goes on in my Un- 
bewusstsem I may be pernuttPil to oh^oivo 
that the fiist pioposition appeals to me to be not 
true, that the second is in the same case, and 
that, if theip be giadafaons m nntrueneis, tlm 
thu'd IS so moubtronsi? untiue that it Iici us on 
the veige of absuidity, even if it docs not actually 
flonnclei iu that logical Iiiiibo Thus to all ibiec 
theses. I reply m appiojiiute fashion, — I say 

No ; and I proceed to state the gi'ouutls of tli.it 
negation, tv Inch the projaieties do not peimiL mo 
to make quite so emphatic as I could dosue. 

Let me begin w'lth the fust asseition, that 1 
“ put aside, as unvenfiable, cvei} thing which the 
senses cannot verify ' Can such a statement .u 
this he ser ously made in i espcct of any human 
being ? But I am not appointee! apologist foi 
mankind in geacialj and confining my obseiva- 
tions to myself. I beg leave to point out ibat, at 
this preoent moment, I oiiteitam av. unshakable 
conviction that Mr, Lilly is the victim of a 3'itont 
and enormous misunderstanding, and that I have 
not the slightest intention of putting that con- 
viction aside because I cannot “ veiify " it mtlmr 
by touch, or taste, or smell, or heaiing, 01 sight, 
which (in the absence of any tmee of telepathic 
faculty) make up the totality of my sensOft. 

Again, I may ventuie to admiie the clear and 
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Tigoi'oDS Esglish 133 wliicli Mr Lilly euibodics his 
views , hiifc the soiu'ce of that admuation does not 
lie VD anythiag which my five senses enable ■me to 
discovej m the pages ol bis aiticle, and of which 
an. orang-outang might he just as acutely sensible 
No it lies in an appiecjation of htorary iuim and 
logical strucpire by jesthetic and mtellcctnaJ 
faculties which aie not senses, and which are not 
unfioqnently sadly wanting where the senses are 
in tall vigour My poor relation may beat me in 
the mattei of sensation , but I am quite confident 
that, when style and syllogtsins aio fo be dealt 
with he IS nowlieie. ^ 

If there is anything lu the world which T do 
firmly believe m, ic is tho nniveisal vahdity of the 
law of causation' but that univcisahty cannot be 
proved by any amount of ci-penonco, let alone 
that which cornea to thiougdi the souses And 
when an effort of volitiun changes the cmient of 
my though4s, oi iiheu an idea calls up another 
associated idea, I have not the sligliiesb doubt 
that the process to which the fiist of the phe- 
nomeui. in each case, is due stands in the relation 
of cause to the second. Yet the ittempt to verify 
this belief hy sensation would be sheer lunacy 
Novc I am quite sure that Mr Lilly does not 
doubt HIT sanity , and the only alternative seems 
to he the admission that his fiist pioposition is 
erroneous 

Tho second thesis ohaiges me with putting 
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aside “as un verifiable" “eveiytbing bejond the 
bounds of pbyhical science" Again I say, No 
Nobody, I imagine, will ciedit me with a desne 
to limit the empue of physical science, but I leally 
feel bound to confess that a great many very 
fimihar and, at die same time, extremely impor- 
tant phenomena he quite beyond its legitimate 
hmits I cannot conceive, lor example, bow the 
phenomena of consciousness, as such and aj>ait 
from the physical process by which they are 
called into existence, are to be bi ought within 
the bounds of physical science Take the simplest 
possible example the feeling of redness Pbj sical 
science tells us that it commonly arises as a con- 
sequence of molecular changes piopagated from 
the eye to a certain paat of the substance of the 
brain, when vibrations of the luminiferous ether 
of a certain chaiactei fall upon the retina Let 
us suppose the process of physical analysis pushed 
so far that one could view the last link of this 
chain of molecules, watch their niuvements as if 
they weie billiard balls, weigh tliem, measure 
them, and know aU that is physically knowable 
about them. Well, even m that case, we should 
be pist as fai from being able to include the 
resulting phenomenon of consciousness, the feehng 
ofiedne&s, withmthe bounds of physical science, 
as we are at present It would remain as unlike 
the phenomena we know under the names of 
matter and motion as it is now If theie is any 
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plain tmth upon which I have made it my 
huhincss to insist over and over again it is this — 
and whether it is a truth or not, my insistence 
upon it leaves not a shadow of justification for 
Mr Lilly’s assertion 

But I asli in this case also, how is it conceivable 
that any man, in possession of all his natural 
faculties, should hold such an opinion ^ I do not 
suppose that I am exceptionally endowed because 
I have all my life enjoyed a keen perception of 
the beauty offered us hy natuic and hy art. Now 
physical science may and probably will, some day, 
enable our posterity to set forth the exact physical 
concomitants and conditions of the strange laptuie 
of beauty But if ever that day anives, the 
rapture will remain, just as it is now, outside and 
beyond the physical woild , and, even m the 
mental world, something superadded to mere sen- 
sation I do not wish to crow unduly ovei my 
humble cousin the orang, but in the msthetic 
province, as in that of the intellect, I am aft aid 
he is nowhere I doubt not he would detect a 
fruit amidst a wilderness of leaves where I could 
see nothing ; but I am tolerably confident that he 
has never been awestruck, as I have been, by the 
dim religious gloom, as of a temple devoted to the 
earthgods, of the tropical forests which he m- 
habits Yet I doubt not that our pooi long- 
armed and short-legged fnend, as ho sits medita- 
tively munching his dmian fruit, has something 
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belimd tbati sad Socratic face of lua -vvliieli i& 
utterly “ beyond tlie bounds ol pliy&ical science ” 
Physical science may know all about Ins clutching 
the fruit and munching it and digesting it, and 
how the physical titiUation of liis palate is tians- 
mitted to some microscopic cells of the giay 
mattei of liis brain But the feelings of si\ect- 
ness and of satisfaction whicli, for a m omeiit, hang 
out theii Signal lights in. his melancholy eyes, aie 
as utterly outside the bounds of physics as is the 
‘fine fieiizv” of a human ihapsodist 
Does Mr Lilly really behove that, putting me 
aside, theje is any man with the feeling of music 
m him who disbelieves in the icality of the delight 
which he derives fitom it, because that delight 
lies outside the bounds of physical science, not 
less than outside the region of the mcie sense of 
hearnig ? But, it may be. that he includes music, 
painting, and sculpture under the bead of physical 
science, and in that case I can oixlj< Fogret I am 
unable to follow him m his ennoblement of 
favourite pursuits • 

The third thesis luns that I put oside “ as uu- 
verifiable” “ everything which cannot be biouglit 
into a laboratory and dealk u ith chemically ” , 
and, once more, I say This wondrous 

allegation is no novelty , it has not unfreqnently 
leached me from that region vhere gentle (or 
ungentle) dulness so often holds unchecked 
sway— the pulpit But I marvel to find that a 
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writer of Mi Lilly’s mtelligeiice and good faith 
IS willing to father such a wastrel If I am to deal 
w'lth the thing senously, I find myself met by 
one of the two hoi ns of a dilemma Bithei some 
meaning, as unknown to usage as to the dictiun- 
anes, attaches to “laboiatory” and “chemical,” 
or the proposition is (what am I to say m my sore 
need for a gentle and yet appropriate word — 
well — unhistoucal 

Does Mr Lilly suppose that I put aside “as 
unverifiahlo ” aJl the truths of mathematics, of 
philology, of history? And if I do not, will he 
have the great goodness to say how th^ binomial 
theorem is to be dealt with ' chemically,’ even 
m the best-appointed “laboratory”; or wheie 
the balances and cracibles are kejit by which the 
various theories of the nature of the Basque 
language may be tested , or what reagents 
will extract the truth from any given History 
of Eome, *and leave the eirors behind as a 
1 esidual calx ? 

I really tjanuot answer these questions, and 
unless Mi Lilly can, I think he would do well 
hereafter to think moie than twice before 
attributing such ^reiJosterous notions to his 
fellow-men, who, after all, as a learned counsel 
said, are vertebiated animals 

The whole thing peiqilexes me much; and 
I am sure theie must be an explanation which 
will leave Ml Lilly’s leputation for common sense 
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and fair dealing untouched Can it be — I put 
this forward quite tentatively — that Mr Lilly is 
the victim of a confusion, common enough among 
thoughtless people, and into which he has fallen 
unawares ^ Obviously, it is one thing to say 
that the logical methods of physical science are of 
univeisal applicability, and quite another to affirm 
that all subjects of thought lie within the pio- 
vince of physical science I have often declared 
my conviction that there is only one method by 
which intelloctuai truth can be reached, whether 
the subject-matter of investigation belongs to the 
world of physics or to the world of consciousness , 
and one of the arguments in favoui of the use of 
physical science as an instrument of education 
which I have oftenest used is that, m my opinion, 
it exeicises young minds in the appreciation of 
inductive evidence better than any other study 
But while I repeat my conviction that the physical 
sciences piohably iurmsh the best and ?nost easily 
appieciable illustrations of the one and indivisible 
mode of ascertaining truth bv the n?e of reason, 
I beg leave to add. that I have never thought of 
suggesting that other branches of knowledge may 
not afford the same discipliigs , and assuredly I 
have never given the slightest ground for the 
attribution to me of the ridiculous contention 
that theie is nothing true outside the hounds of 
physical science Doubtless peojile who wanted 
to say something damaging, without too nice a 
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regard to its truth or falsehood, have ofton 
enough misrepresented my plain meaning But 
Mr Lilly is not one of these folks at whom one 
looks and passes by, and I can but sorrowfully 
wonder at finding him in such conipani^ 

So much for the three theses which Mr Lilly 
has nailed on to the page of this Keview. I think 
I have shown that the first is inaccurate, that the 
second is inaccurate, and that the third is in- 
accurate , and that these three inaccmatos con- 
stitute one prodigious, though I douht not unin- 
tentional, misiepresentation If Mr Lilly and I 
were dialectic gladiators, fighting in the arena of 
the ‘ Bortnightly, ’ under the eye of an editoiial 
lauista, for the delectation of the puhhc, my best 
tactics would now be to leave the field of battle 
For the cpiestion whethei I do, or do not, hold 
certain opinions is a matter of fact, with regard to 
which niy evidence is hkely to be regarded as 
conclusive— ^at least until such time as the tele- 
pathy of the unconscious is more generally lecog- 
nised • 

However, some othei asseitions are made by 
Ml Lilly which raoie or less involve matters of 
opinion whereof th^ rights and wiongs aie less 
easily settled, but m respect of which ho seems to 
me to err ginte as seriously as about the topics 
we have been hitherto discussing And the im- 
portance of these subjects leads me to venture upon 
saying something about them, even though I am 
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thereby compelled to leave the safe ground of 
peisonal knowledge 

Before launching the three torpedoes which 
have so sadly exploded on board his own ship, 
Mr Lilly saj^s that with whatever “ rhetorical 
ornaments I may gild my teaching,” it is 
Matenahsm ” Let me observe, in passing, that 
ihetorical ornament is not in my way, and that 
gilding refined gold would, to my mind, be less 
objectionable than vainishmg the fan face of 
tiuth with that pestilent cosmetic, ihetoiic If I 
heheved that I had any claim to the title of 
“ Matenahst,” as that term is understood m the 
language of philosophy and not m that of abuse I 
should not attempt to hide it by any soit of gild- 
ing I have not found reason to caie much foi 
hard names in the course of the last thirty yeais, 
and I am too old to develop a new sensith eness 
But, to repeat what I have more than once taken 
pains to say in the most unadorned of plain 
language, I lepndiate, as philosophical erior, the 
cloctiine of Matenahsm as I undeistaad it, just as 
I lepudiate the doctrme of Spiritualism as Mi 
Lilly presents it, and my leason for thus doing is, 
m both cases, the same , namely, that, whatever 
then differences. Materialists and Spintualists 
agree in makmg very positive assertions about 
matters of which I am certam I know nothing, 
and about which I believe they are, in truth, just 
as ignorant And ftirthei, that, even when their 
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asseitionbi aie confined to topics winch lie within 
the range of n\y faculties, they often appear to 
me to be in the wiong And there is yet another 
reason for objecting to he identified with eithei of 
these sects ; and that is that each is extienaely 
fond of attributing to the othei.by way of ie~ 
proach, conclusions which are the property of 
neither, though they infallibly flow from the 
logical development of the first pimciples of both 
Surely a prudent man is not to he reproached 
because he keeps clear of the squabbles of these 
philosophical Bianchi and Nen, by refusing to 
have anything to do with either ^ 

I understand the mam tenet of Materialism to 
be that there is nothing in the umverse but 
matter and force , and that all the phenomena of 
nature are explicable by deduction from tho pro- 
perties assignable to these two primitive factors 
That gieat champion of Mateiialisin whom Mr 
Lilly appeals to consider to be an authority in 
physical science. Dr Buchner, embodies this 
article of faith on his title-page Kraft und Staff 
— force and matter — aie paraded as the Alpha and 
Omega of existence This I apprehend is the 
fundamental article ,^of the faith materialistic, 
and whosoever does not hold it is condemned hy 
the more zealous of the pei suasion (as I have 
some leason to know) to the Inferno appointed 
foi fools or hypocrites But all this I heartily 
disbelieve; and at the nsk of bemg charged with 
VOL IX ' K 
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'weansume repetition of an old story, I will 'bnelly 
give my reasons foz peisi'stmg in my infidelity 
In the first place, as I have already hinted, n 
seems to me pietty plain that there is a third 
thing in the universe, to wit, consciousness, which, 
in the hardness of my heait or head, I cannot see 
to he matter, or foice,ot any conceivable modifica- 
tion of either, however intimately the mamfcsta- 
tions of the phenomena of consciousness may be 
connected with the phenomena hiiown as matter 
and force In the second place, the arguments 
used hy Descaites and Berkeley to show that our 
ceitain knowledge does not extend beyond oai 
states of cousaousnebs, appear to me to be 
as nrefiagable now as they did when I fiist 
became acquainted with them some half-century 
ago All the materialistic writers I know of who 
have tried to bite that file have simply broken 
theiT teeth But, if this is true, our one certainty 
IS the existence of the mental woild,«and that of 
Kraft und Staff falls into the lank of, at best, a 
highly probable hypothesis , 

Thudly, when I was a meie boy, with a per- 
verse tendency to think when I ought to have 
been playing, my mind was ^'eatly exercised by 
this formidable pi oblera, What wnuld become of 
things if they lost tbeir qualities ^ As the qualities 
had no objective existence, and the thing without 
quahties was nothuig, the solid woild seenied 
whittled away — ^to my great honoi As I giew 
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older, and learned to use the terms matter and 
toice, the boyish piohJem was revived, mutato 
fhoimnc On the one hand, the notion of inattei 
vathont foice seemed to resolve the world into a 
set of geometrical ghosts, too dead oven to jabber 
On the other hand, Eoscovich’s hypothesis, by 
which matter was resolved into centres of foice, 
was very atti active. But when one tried to tlunk 
it out, what in the world became of torcc con- 
sideied as an objective entity? Force, even the 
most materialistic of philosophers will agree with 
the most idealistic, is nothing hut a name for the 
cause of motion. And if, with Bosci)vich, I 
lesolved things into centres of force, then matter 
vanished altogether and left immaterial entities 
in its place One might as well fianhly accept 
Idealism and have done with it 

I must make a confession, even if it be liumili- 
ating I have never been able to foim the 
slightest conception of those “ forces ” vhich the 
Materialists talk about, as if they had samples of 
them many years in bottle They tell me that 
matter consists of atoms, vhich aae sepaiated by 
mere space deioid of contents, and that, thiough 
this void, radiate tl^^ attractive and repulsive 
forces wheieby the atoms affect one another. If 
anybody can clearly conceive the nature of these 
things which not only eiast in nothingness, but 
pull and push there with great vigour, I envy 
him foi the possession of an intellect of larger 
grasp, not only than mine, but tbaii that of 
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Leibnitz oi of Newton To me the “ chimosin, 
bombmans m vacuo quia comedit secundas inten- 
tioiies” of the schoohnen is a familiar and 
domestic ereatuie compared with such “ foices ” 
Besides, by the hypothesis, the forces are not 
matter , and thus all that is of any paiticulai con- 
sequence m the world turns out to be not matter 
on the Materialist’s own showing Let it not be 
supposed that I am casting a doubt upon the 
propriety of the employment of the terms " atom ” 
and “foice,” as they stand among the woikmg 
hy’potheses of physical science As formulae which 
can he apphed, with perfect precision and great con- 
vemence, in the inteijnetation of nature, their value 
IS incalculable ; but, as real entities, having an ob- 
jective existence, an. indivisible particle which never- 
theless occupies space is surely inconceivable, and 
with respect to the operation of that atom, where 
it IS not, by the aid of a “force” lesidcnt in 
nothingness, I am as little able to imagine it as f 
fancy any one else js 

Unless and until anybody will resolve all these 
doubts and difficulties for me, I thmk I have a 
nght to hold aloof from Materiahsm As to 
Spintualism, it lands me ij). even greater difhcul- 


^ See the famous Golleetion of Fapers, published by Claiko in 
1717 Leibnitz “'Tis also a supeinatiual thmg that 

bodies should attrati one another at a distance without any 
mteimadiate means " And Clarke, on behalf ot Newton, taps 
this as follows “ That one body should attract another witliout 
any mtennediato -maias is, indeed, not a hut a contra- 

diction , toi ’tis supposing Something to act wheis it is not ” 
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ties when I want to get change for its notes-of- 
hand in the sohd com of leality For the assumed 
substantial entity, spirit, which is supposed to 
underlie the phenomena of consciousness, as matter 
underhes those of physical nature, leaves not even 
a geometrical ghost when these phenomena aie 
abstiacted And, even if we suppose the existence 
of such an entity apart fiom qualities — that is to 
say, a bare existence — for mind, how does any- 
body know that it diifers from that other entity 
apart from qualities, which is the supposed suh- 
stiatum of matter 2 Spiritualism is, after all, little 
hettei than Materialism turned upside dojyn And 
if I try to think of the spirit which a man, by 
this hypothesis, carries about under his hat, as 
something devoid of relation to space, and as 
something indivisible, even in thought, while it is, 
at the same time, supposed to be in that place and 
to be possessed of half a dozen different faculties, I 
confess I get •quite lost 

As I have said elsewhere, if I were forced to 
choose betweeih Materialism and Idealism, I should 
elect for the latter , and I certainly would have 
nothing to do with the effete mythology of 
Spiritualism But l^am not aware that I am 
under any compulsion to choose either the one or 
the other I have always entertained a strong 
suspicion that the sage who maintained that man 
IS the measure of the universe was sadly in the 
wrong , and age and expenence have not weakened 
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that conviction In fo]lo^^mg these lines ol specu- 
lation I am leminded of the quaiter-deck walks of 
my youth In taking that form of eserciso you 
may peramhulate through all points of the com- 
pass with perfect safety, so long as you keep -within 
certain limits forget those limits, m your ardour, 
and mere smothering and spluttering, if not -worse, 
await you. I stick by the deck and throw a life- 
buoy now and then, to the struggling folk who 
have gone overboard, and all I get for my 
humanity is the abuse of all whenever they leave 
off abusing one another. 

Toierc-ibly eaily in life I discoveied that one of 
the unpatdonable sins, in the eyes of most people, 
is for a man to piresurae to go ibout unlabclled 
The -world regards such a peison as the police do 
an unmuzzled dog, not under proper control 1 
could find no label that W'onld suit me, so, in my 
desire to range myself ,md be respectable, I in- 
vented one , and, as the chief thing i -was suie of 
■was that I did not kno-w a gicat many things that 
the — ^ists and the — ^ites about me fkofessed to be 
familiar with, I called myself an Agnostic Suiely 
no denomination could be more modest oi more 
appropriate , and I cannot pmagine why I should 
be every no-w and then haled out of my refuge 
and declared sometimes to ho a Mateiialist, some- 
times an Athei'st, some-times a Positivist ; and 
sometimes, alas and alack, a cowardly or reaction- 
ary Obscurantist 
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I trust that I have, at last, made my case clear, 
and that henceforth I shall he allowed to rest in 
peace — at least, after a further explanation oi two, 
which Ml Lilly proves to me may be necessaiy 
It has been seen that my excellent critic has 
oiigmal ideas respecting the meamng of the 
words “ laboratory ' and “ chemical ” ; and, as it 
appears to me, his defimtion of ‘‘ Matenahst ” is 
quite as much peculiar to himself For, unless I 
misunderstand him, and I have taken pains not to 
do so, he puts me down as a Materialist (over and 
above the grounds which I have shown to have 
no foundation), firstly, because I have, said that 
consciousness is a function of the bram , and, 
secondly, because I hold by determinism With 
respect to the first point, I am not aware that 
there is any one who doubts that, in the proper 
physiological sense of the word function, con- 
sciousness, m certain forms at any rate, is a 
cerebral fuattion In. phj’siology we caU function 
that effect, or senes of effects, winch results from 
the activity 5f an organ Thus, it is the function 
of muscle to give rise to motion , and the muscle 
giv’es nse to motion when the neive which 
supphes it is stimi^ated If one of the nerve- 
bundles in a man’s aim is laid bare and a stimulus 
is apphed to certain of the nervous filaments, the 
lesult IV ill be production of moUiou in that arm 
If others are stimulated, the result will be the 
pi eduction of the state of consciousness called 
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pain Now, if J trace these last nerve-filaments, 
I find them to be ultimatelv connected with part 
of the substance of the brain, just as the otheis 
turn out to be connected with muscular sub- 
stance If the production of motion in the one 
case IS propel ly said to be the function of the 
muscular substance, why is the production of a 
state of consciousness in the other case not to be 
called a function of the cerebial substance ? Ouce 
upon a time, it is true, it was supposed that a 
certain “animal spirit” resided in muscle and was 
the real active agent But we have done with 
that wholly superfluous fiction so far as the 
muscular organa are concerned Why are we to 
retain a corresponding fiction for the neivous 
organs 2 

If it IS replied that no physiologist, howevei 
spnitual his leanings, dreams of supposing that 
simple sensations requne a “spiiit” for then 
production, then I must point out that wo are 
aU agreed that consciousness is a function of 
matter, and that particular tenet must be given 
up as a mark of Materiahsm Any further argu- 
ment will turn upon the question, not whether 
consciousness is a function the brain, but 
whether all forms of consciousness are so Again, 
I hold it would be quite correct to say tbat 
material changes" are the causes of psychical 
phenomena (and, as a consequence, that the 
organs in w^hich these ^ changes take place have 
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the production of such phenomena lor their 
function J, even if the spiritualistic hypothesis had 
any foundation For nobody hesitates to say that 
an event A is the cause of an event Z, even if 
theie are as many intermediate terms, known and 
unknown, m the chain oi causation as there are 
letters between A and Z The man who pulls 
the trigger of a loaded pistol placed close to 
another’s head certainly is the cause of that 
other s death, though, in stiictness, he “ causes ” 
nothing but the niovement of the finger upon the 
tugger And, m like manner, the moleeulai 
change which is brought about in, a certain 
portion of the cerebral substance by the stmiuLi- 
tion of a remote part of the body would bo 
properly said to be the cause of the coiisei{uent 
feeling, whatevei unknown tenns weie inteiposed 
betiveeii the physical agent and tlie actual psychi- 
cal product Therefore, unless, Matenalism has 
the monopcSy of the right use of language, I see 
nothing mateiiahstic m the pliiaseology which I 
have emplo}*ed 

The only remaining justification which Mr Lilly 
offers for dubbing me a Materiahst, malgti moi, 
arises out of a passage which he quotes, in which I 
say that the progress of science means the exten- 
sion of the province of what we call matter and 
force, and the concomitant grtTdual bamshment 
from all regions of human thought of what we call 
spirit and spontaneity I^hold that opimon now, 
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if RnythiEg laore firmly than I did when I gave 
utteronee to it a score of yeais ago, foi it has 
been justified by subsequent events. But what 
that opinion has to do with Matenahsm I fail to 
discover. In my judgment, it is consistent with 
the most thoiough-going Idealism, and the 
giounds of that judgment are leally very plain 
and simple 

Tile growth of science, not merely of physical 
science, but of all science, means the demonstration 
of onler and natural causation among phenomena 
whicli had not previously been brought under those 
couceptioijis Nobody who is acquainted with the 
piogi-ess of scientific thinking in eveiy department 
of human knowledge, in tlie eouisc of the last two 
centuries, wilL be disposed to deny that immense 
provinces have been added to the realm of science , 
or to doubt that the next two centuries will be 
witnesses of a vastly greater annexation llore 
particularly m the region of the physiology of the 
nervous system is it justifiable to conclude from 
the progiess that has been made m Siialysmg the 
relations between material and psychical pheno- 
mena, that vast further advances will be made , 
and that, sooner or later, all^fthe so-called spon- 
taneous operations of the mind will have, not only 
their relations to one another, hut then relations 
to physical phenomena, connected m natural series 
of causes and effects atiictly defined In other 
woids, while, at present^ we know only the nearer 
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moiety of the chain of causes and effects, by which 
the phenomena we call material give rise to those 
which we call mental ; hereafter, we shall get to 
the fiirthei end of the senes 

In my innocence, I have been in the habit of 
supposing that this is meiely a statement oi facts, 
and that the good Bishop Berkeley, if he weie 
alive, would find such facts fit into his sj’stem 
without the least difficulty That Mi Lilly 
should play into the hands of his foe?, by declaring 
that unmistakable facts make for them, is an 
exemplification of ways that are dark, quite un- 
intelligible to me Surely Mi Lilly d(ies not hold 
that the disbelief in spontaneity — which term, if 
it has any meamng at all, means uncaused action 
— IS a mark of the beast Materialism ? If so, he 
must be prepared to tackle many of the Cartesians 
(if not Descaites himself), Spinoza and Leibnitz 
among the philosophers, Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas, Calvin and his followers among theolo- 
gians, as Materialists — and that surely is a suffi- 
cient redudUo ad ahsiirdum of such a classification 
The truth is, that in his zeal to paint " Material 
ism,” in large letters, on everything he di&likes, 
Mr Lilly forgets ^ veiy important fact, which, 
ho-wever, must bo patent to every one viho has 
paid attention to the history of human thought 
and that fact is, that every 8ne of the specu- 
lative difficulties which beset Kant's three prob- 
lems, the existence of a Blpity, the freedom of the 
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Will, and immortality, eAisted ages before any- 
thing that can be called physical science, and 
■would continue to exist if modern physical science 
■were swept away All that physical science has 
done has been to make, as it were, visible and 
tangible some difficulties that formerly -were more 
haid of apprehension Moreover, these difficulties 
exist just as much on the hj'pothcsis of Idealism 
iis oil that of Materiahsm 

The student of nature, who starts from the 
axiom of the umveisahty of the law of causation, 
cannot refuse to admit an etenial existence , if he 
admits the coiiseivation of energy, he cannot 
deny the jwssibility of an eternal energy, if he 
admits the existence of immaterial phenomena 
in the foim of consciousness, he must admit the 
possibility, at any rate, of an eternal senes of 
such phenomena , and, if his studies have not been 
barren of the best fruit of the mi estigation of 
nature, he ■will have enough sense te> see that 
when Spinoza says, Per Demn mtelhgo ens 
absolute infinitum, hoc est suhstantiamVionstantem 
infinitis attnbutis,” the God so conceived is one 
that only a very great fool would deny, even in 
his heart Phj'sical science i^ as little Atheistic 
as it is Materialistic 

So with lespect to immortahty As physical 
science states this problem, it seems to stand thus 
‘ Is there any means of knowing whether the 
senes of states of consciousness, which has been 
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casually associated for threescore years and ten 
with the arrangement and movements of m- 
numerable millions of successively different mate- 
rial molecules, can be continued, in like associ- 
ation, with some substance which has not the 
properties of matter and force 2 As Kant said, 
on a like occasion, if anybody can answer that 
question, he is just the man I want to see. If he 
says that consciousness cannot exist, excejjt in 
relation of cause and effect with certain oiganic 
molecules, I must ask how he knows that , and if 
he says it can, I must put the same question 
And I am afraid that, like jesting P^ate, I shall 
not think it woith -while (having but little time 
before me) to wait for an answei. 

Lastly, with respect to the old riddle of the 
freedom of the will In the onlj sense m winch 
the word freedom is intelligible to me-— that is to 
say, the absence of any restraint upon doing what 
one likes within certain limits — physical science 
certainly gives no more ground for doubting it 
than the ccSiimon sense of mankind does And it 
physical science, in strengthening our belief in the 
universality of causation and abolishing chance as 
an absurdity, lead^ to the conclusions of deter- 
minism, it does no more than follow the track of 
consistent and logical thinkers in philosophy and 
m theology, before it existed tir was thought of 
Whoever accepts the universality of the law of 
causation as a dogma of philosophy, denies the 
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existence of uncaused phenomena And the 
essence of that which is improperly called the 
fieewiU doctnne is that occasionally, at any rate, 
human vohtion is self-caused, that is to say, not 
caused at all , foi to cause oneself one must have 
anteceded oneself — which is, to say the least of it, 
difficult to imagine 

Whoever accepts the existence ot an omniscient 
Deity as a dogma of theology, affirms that the 
oi'dei of things is fixed from eternity to eternity , 
for the fore-knowledge of an occurrence means 
that the occuiTence will certainly happen , and 
the certainty of an event happening is ivhat is 
meant by its being fixed or fated ^ 

I may cite, m support ot this ohvions couchisjon oi bound 
rDasoiim^, two authontios who will ceitainly not ho iui;ai(Jod 
lightly hy ill Lilly These aio Aumbtine arul Tbonitw 
Aquinaa The lonner dedal tb that “late” is only an ill- 
choarn name foi Providence 

‘ Pioibiib divma providcntia rcgiia coustituiintui hnniana 
Qii® Bi piopteraa quisqu.nu lato tiibnit, '(nia ip&ain Dci volun- 
tatoin vel potestatem fati nomine nppcllat, sentsiititiM 
linqiia?n lomgat” (Aiignstmus De Cniintc De-i, V c i } 

The othei Cl cat doctoi of the Catliolio Chuicli, ‘ Divus 
Thomas,” as Snaiez calls him. whoso maivcllaiis giasp and 
subtlety of intellect seem to me to lie almost without a paialld, 
puts thu whole case into a nutshell, ivhun he says that the 
grcniud for doing a thing m the mmd of the doer is as it wore 
the pre evistenoe of the taing done 

“Ratio auteni alioajua iiendi m mente actoris cvj.stcns est 
queedam pnB siisteiitia lei fiendse m e-L" ( Qu xxiii 
Alt i ) 

If this IS not enough, I may fuithei ask what “ Matoiialist” 
has evei gi\ en a better statement of the case for detei'mimsm, 
on theistic grounds, thaA is to he tound in the following passage 
oi the Su'Miia, Qu xiv Ait win 

“ Omma qn,6 sunt in tempoie, sunt Deo ab aitoriio prsesentia, 
non bolum ca ex latione qua _habut lationes roimn apud be 
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Whoever asserts the existence of an omnipotent 
Deity, that ho made and sustains all things, and 
IS the umsa caitsarum, cannot, without a contia- 
diction m terms, assert that theic is any cause 
independent of him , and it is a mere subterfuge 
to assert that the cause of all things can “ permit ’ 
one of these things to he an independent cause. 

Whoever asserts the combination of omniscionce 
and omnipotence as attiibutes of the Deity, does 
imphcitly assert predestination. Foi he who 
knowingly makes a thing and places it in circum- 
stances the operation of which on that thing he 
IS perfectly acquainted TOth, does predestine that 
thing to whatever fate may befall it 

Thus, to come, at last, to the really important 
p.nt of all this discussion, if the belief m a God 
is essential to morality, physical science offeis no 
obstacle thereto : if the belief in immortality is 
essential to moiahty physical science has no moie 
to say against the probability of that doctnne than 
the most ordinary experience has, and it effectually 
closes the mimths of those who pretend to refute 
it by objections deduced from merely physical 

prespntus ut qnidam dieunt, sed ejia^ intuitus famir ab 
eeterno supra oumia, proi4 sunt in sua pifeaeutialitate Unde 
mavifestum at qztod ccmiimjentKt znfalJibihlei' a Deo ujcjtws- 
cunitir, in. quantum subduntur divino oonspcctui secundum 
suam prffisentialitatcm , ct tamen sunt futura contingentia, sms 
caasis prosjmi=! compaiata ” • 

[As I have not said tint Thomas Aqinnas is proftssedly a 
determinist, I do not see the beaimg of citations trom liim which 
may be more ui less inconsistent with the foregoing ] 
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data Fmally, if the behef m the uncauscdne&s 
of vohtioR ]s essential to morality, the student of 
physical science has no more to say against that 
absurdity than the logical philosopher or theo- 
logian Physical science, I repeat, did not invent 
determinism, and the deternnnistic doctrine would 
stand on just as fiim a foundation as it does if 
there were no physical science Let any one who 
doubts this read Jonathan Edwards, whose de- 
monstiations axe derived wholly from philosophy 
and theology 

Thus, when Mr Lilly, hke another Solomon 
Eagle, goe^ about proclaiming ‘ Woe to tbis wicked 
city,” and denouncing physical science as the evil 
genius of modem days — mother oi materialism, 
and fatahsm, and all sorts of other condemnahle 
isms — I venture to beg him to lay the blame on 
the nght shoulders , or, at least, to put m the 
dock, along with Science, those sinful sistors oi 
heis, Philosophy and Theology, who, being so 
much older, should have known bettei than the 
poor Cinderella of the schools anc^ univeisities 
over which they have so long dominated No 
doubt modern society is diseased enough , but 
then it does not difter from older civilisations in 
that respect. Societies of men are fermenting 
masses, and, as beer has what the Germans call 
“ Oherhefe ” and-^‘ Unterhefe,” so every society that 
has existed has had its scum at the top and its 
dregs at the bottom , but I doubt it any of the 
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" ages of faith ” had less scuBi or less diegs, or even 
shelved a piopoitionally greater quantity of sound 
■wholesome stuff in the vat. I think it 'would 
puzzle Mr Lilly, or any one else, to adduce con- 
iincing evidence that, at any peiiod of the ivorld’s 
history, there 'vvas a more widcsinodd sense of 
social duty, or a greater sense of justice, or of the 
obligation of mutual help, than in this England of 
ours Ah 1 hut, says Mr Lilly, these are all pro- 
ducts of our Christian mheritance , w hen Christian, 
dogmas vanish viitue -will disappear too, and the 
ancestral ape and tiger will have full play But 
there are a good many people who thmk ob'vious 
that Christianity also inherited a good deal from 
Paganism and from Judaism, and that, if the 
Stoics and the Jews revoked their bequest, the 
moral property of Christianity would realise very 
little And, if moiahty has survived the shipping 
off of several sets of clothes which have been 
found to fit badly, why should it not be able to 
get on very well m the light and handy garments 
which Sciencff is ready to provide ? 

But this by the way. If the diseases of society 
consist in the weakness of its faith m the existence 
of the God of the tjyeologians, in a future state, 
and in uncaused volitions, the indication, as the 
doctors say, is to suppress Theology and Philo- 
sophy, whose bickeimgs about things of which 
they know nothing have been the prime cause 
and continual sustenance of that evil scepticism 

VOL IX ’ L 
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■which IS the Nemesis of meddling with the un- 
knowable 

Cinderella is modestly conscious of her ignor- 
ance of these high matteis She lights the firej 
sweeps the house, and provides the dinner, and 
is re'Wcirded hy being told that she is a base 
creature, devoted to low and matenal interests. 
But m her garret she has fairy visions out of the 
hen of the pan of shre'ws who are quarrelling 
doivn stairs She sees the order which pervades 
the seeming disorder of the world, the gieat 
diama of evolution, with its full share of pity 
and tenoy, but also with abundant goodness and 
beauty, unrolls itself before hei eyes , and she 
learns, in her heart of hearts, the lesson, that the 
foundation of morahty is to have done, once and 
for all, with lying, to give up pietonding to 
believe that for which there is no evidence, and 
repeating unintebigible propositions about things 
hejond the possibihties of knowledge’'-' 

She knows that the safety of morality lies 
neither in the adoption of this Oi’ that philo- 
sophical speculation, or this oi that theological 
creed, hut in a real and Imng belief in that fixed 
ordei of nature which sends §oaal disorgamsation 
upon the track of immoiaiity, as surely as it 
sends physical disease after physical trespasses 
And of that firm and livel}^ faith it is her high 
mission to be the priestess, 
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CAPITAL~THE MOTHEE OF LABOUR 

AN ECONOMICAL PROBLEM RISOUBSED FROM A 
PHYSIOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 

[ 1890 ] 

The first act of a new-born child is to draw a 
deep breath. In fact, it will never draw a deeper, 
inasmuch as the passages and chambers of the 
lungs once distended with air, do not empty 
themselves again, it is only a fraction of their 
contents which passes in and out with the flow 
and the ebb of the respiratory tide Mechanically, 
this act of drawing breath, or inspiration, is of 
the same nature as that by which the handles of 
a bellows are separated, in order to fill the bellows 
with air ; and, in l^e mannei, it involves that 
expenditure of energy which we call exertion, or 
work, or labour It is, thereiore, no mere metaphor 
to say that man is destined to a* life of toil the 
work of respiration which began, with his first 
breath ends only with his last ; nor does one born 
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m the purple get off with a lighter task than the 
child who first sees light under a hedge 

How is it that the new-horn infant is enabled 
to perform this fiiat instalment of the sentence 
of hfe-long labour which no man may escape ? 
Whatever else a child may be, m respect of this 
particular question, it is a complicated piece of 
mechanism, huilt up out of mateiials supplied by 
its mother, and in the course of such building- 
up, proruded with a set of motors — ^the muscles 
Each of these muscles contains a stock of sub- 
stance capable of yielding energy under certain 
conditions! one of winch is a change of state in 
the nerve fibies connected with it The powder 
in a loaded gun is such anothci stock of substance 
capable of yielding energy m consequence of a 
change of state m the mechdnism of the lock, 
which intervenes between the finger of the man 
who pulls the trigger and the cartridge. If that 
change is brought about, the potential energy of 
the powder passes suddenly into actual eneig}”, 
and does the work of piopelhng the "bullet The 
powder, therefoie, may be approiiiiately called 
toorl-stttff, not only because it is stuff which is 
easily made to yield woik in the physical sense, 
hut because a good deal of woik in the economical 
sense bas contributed to its production Labour 
was necessary to "’collect, transport, and punfv the 
raw sulphur and saltpetre ; to cut wood and con- 
vert it into powdered^-charcoal , to mix these in- 
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gredients in the right proportions, to give the 
mixture the proper gram, and so on The powder 
once formed part of the stock, or capital, of a 
powder-maker and it is not only certain natural 
bodies which are collected and stored in the gun- 
powdei,hut the labour bestowed on the operations 
mentioned may be figmatively said to be mcoi- 
porated in it 

In piinciple, the woit-stuff stored in the 
muscles of the new-born child is comparable to 
that stored in the gun-barrel The infant is 
launched into altogether new surroundings , and 
these operate through the mechanism of the 
nervous machinery, with the result that the 
potential energy of some of the work-stuff in the 
muscles which bring about inspiration is suddenly 
converted into actual energ}- , and this, operating 
through the mechanism of the respiratory ap- 
paratus, gives rise to an act of inspiration As 
the bullet *18 propelled by the “going off” of 
the powder, as it might be said that the iibs aie 
raised and the midrifct depressed by the “ going off ” 
of certain portions of muscular work-stuff This 
work-stuff is part of a stock or capital of that 
commodity stored^ up m the chdd s orgamsm 
before birth, at th^ expense of the mother , and 
the mother has made good her expenditure by 
di awing upon the capital of dbod-stuffs which 
furnished her daily maintenance 

Under these circumstances, it does not appear 
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to me to be open to doubt that tbe pmnary act of 
outward labour in tbe series which necessaoly 
accompany the life of man is dependent upon the 
pre-existence of a stock of material which, is not 
only of use to him, but which is disposed in such 
a manner as to bo utihsable with facility And 
I further imagine that the propriety of the 
apphcation of the term ‘ capital ’ to this stock of 
useful substance cannot be justly called in 
question, inasmuch as it is easy to prove that 
the essential constituents of the work-stuff 
accumulated m the child’s muscles have merely 
been transferred from the store of food-stuffs, 
which everybody admits to be capital, by means 
of the maternal oigamsm to that of the child, in 
which they axe again deposited to await use 
Eveiy subsequent act of laboui, in like manner, 
involves an equivalent consumption of the child’s 
store of work-stuff — ^its vital capital, and one of 
the mam objects of the process of breathing is to 
get Tid of some of the effects of that consumption 
It follows, then, that, even if no othfr than the 
respiratory woik were going on in the orgamsm, 
the capital of work-stuff, which the child brought 
with it into the woild, must sooner orlaterbe used 
up, and the movements of breathing must come 
to an end , just as the see-saw of the piston of a 
steam-engine stop^ when the coal in the fireplace 
has burnt away 

Milk, howevei, is a stock oi materials which 
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essentially consists of savings from the food-stuffs 
supplied to the mother And these savings are 
m such a physical and chemical condition that 
the organism of the child can easily convert them 
into work-stuff That is to say, hy horrowmg 
directly from the vital capital of the mother, 
indirectly from the store in the natural bodies 
accessible to her, it can make good the loss of 
its own The operation of borrowing however, 
involves fuither work, that is, the labour of 
sucking, which is a mechanical operation of much 
the same nature as breathing The child thus 
pays for the capital it boriows in labour , but as 
the value in work-stuff of the milk otitamed is 
very far greater than the value of that labour, 
estimated by the consumption of woik-stutf it 
involves, the operation yields a laige profit to the 
infant The overplus of food-stuff suffices to in- 
crease the child’s capital of work-stuff, and to 
supply not only the mateiials for the enlargement 
of the “buildings and machinery” winch is ex- 
pressed by the child’s growth, but also the energy 
required to put all these materials together, and 
to carry them to their proper places Thus, 
throughout the ye^is of infancy, and so long 
thereafter as the youth or man is not thrown 
upon his oivn resources, he lives hy consuming 
the vital capital provided by others. To use a 
terminology which is more common than appro- 
priate, whatever work he jierforms (and he does 
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a good deal, if only m mere locomotion) is un- 
productive 

Let us now suppose tlie cliild come to man’s 
estate in the condition of a -wandering savage, 
dependent for his food upon what he can pick 
up 01 catch, dftei the fiishion of the Australian 
aborigines. It is plain that the place of mother, 
as the supplier of vital capital, is now taken by 
the faiits, seeds, and roots of plants and by vanous 
kinds of animals It is they alone winch contain 
stocks of those substances which can be converted 
within the man’s oigani&m into woik-stuff, and of 
the othei jnatters, except air and water, required 
to supply the constant consumption of Ins capital 
and to keep his oiganic machinery going In no 
way does the savage contribute to the production 
of these substances Whatever Jab our he bestows 
upon such vegetable and animal bodies, on the 
contrary, is devoted to their destruction , and it is 
a mere matter of accident whether a little labour 
yields him a great deal — as in the case, tor 
example, of a stranded whale , or whether much 
labour yields next to nothing — as in times of 
long-continued drought The sa-v^age, like the 
cluld, honows the capital he ^needs, and, at any 
rate, intentionally, does nothing towards lepay- 
inent , it -would plainly be an improper use of the 
word “ produce ” to say that his labour in hunting 
for the roots, or the fruits, or the eggs, or the 
grubs and snakes, which he finds and eats, “ pro- 
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duce& ” or contributes to " produce ” them. The 
same thing is true of more advanced tribes, who 
aie still merely hunters, such as the Esquimaux 
They may expend more labour and skill , but it is 
spent in destruction 

When we pass fiom these to men who lead a 
purely pastoral life, like the South Amenean 
Clauchos, or some Asiatic nomads, theie is an 
impoitant change Let ns suppose the owner of 
a flock of sheep to live on the milk, cheese, and 
flesh which they yield It is obvious that the 
flock stands to him in the economic relation of 
the mother to the child, inasmuch as it supplies 
him with food-stuffs competent to make good the 
daily and hourly losses of Ins capital oi work- 
stuff If we imagine our sheep-owner to have 
access to extensive jiastuies and to he tioubled 
neitbei by predacious animals nor by rival sbep- 
heids, the performance of his pastoial functions 
wiU baldly '‘involve the expendituie of any moie 
labour than is needful to provide him with the 
exercise required to maintain .health. And this 
IS true, even if we take into account the trouble 
onginally devoted to the domestication of the 
sheep It surely wjould be a most singulai pic- 
tension foi the shepherd to talk of the flock as 
the “ produce ” of his labour in any but a very 
limited sense. In truth, his laibour would have 
been a mere accessory of production of veiy little 
consequence Under the qircumstances supposed. 
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a ram and some e^ves, left to tiiemselres for a few 
yeais^ wouid pobablj* geneiate as large a flock, 
and tbe super*Jded labour of tbe sliepheid v^ould 
have little more effect upon tbeir pioJaction. than 
upon that of fcbe blackbeiiies on tbo bubhes about 
tbe pastures For the most part the uioteuient 
would be thoiougbly unoariied , and, if it is a rule 
of absolute political ethics that turners have no 
claim upon “betterment'* brought afooui iudO' 
pendently of theii own labour, then the shepheid 
would have no dawn to at least nuie-tenths of 
the increase of the flock 

Bub if the shepherd has no real claim to the 
title of “ producer,” -who lias ^ Are the ran^s anrl 
ewes the true “producers ” ^ Ocrtamly their title 
IS better if, borrowing from the old leinamdog}" of 
chemistij, they only claim to be regaided as the 
“proximate principles ” of pioduction And jet, 
if stnet justice is to be dispensed, even they are 
to bo legarded rathei as eollecLoiSf and diAii- 
butoxs than as “producers” For ,\1I that they 
really do is to collect, snghtly modify, and lendei 
easily accessible, the vital capital winch aheady 
exists in the green herbs on whirh thej feed, but 
m such a form as to he practically out ol the 
reach of man 

Thus, from an economic point of view, the 
sheep are more oompai’able to confectioiieis than 
to producers The iibefulness of biscuit lies in 
the raw flour of ivhich it is inado , but raw flour 
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does not answer as an article of human diet, and 
biscuit does So the usefulness of mutton Ires 
mainly in certain chemical compounds tv Inch it 
contains the sheep gets them out of grass , we 
cannot live on glass, but we can on mutton 

Now, heibaeeous and ail other gieen plants 
stand alone among ttrresuial uatuml bodies, m so 
far aS; under the influenre of light, they possess 
the power to build up, out ot the carbonic acid 
gas in the atmosphere, water and certain nitio- 
genous and mmeial salts, those substances which 
in the animal oigamsm are utilised as worh-stuS. 
They are the chief and, for practical purposes, the 
sole producers of that vital capital which we have 
soon to be the necessary antecedent of every act 
of labour Every gTeen plant is a laboiatoiy in 
which, so long as tho sun slimes upon it, materials 
furnished by the mineral woild, gases, water, 
saline compounds, are wmiked up into those food- 
stuifs without which annual life cannot be earned 
on. And since, up to the present time, synthetic 
chemistiy has not advanced so /ar as to achieve 
this feat, the green plant may be said to be the 
only living worker whose labour directly lesults 
la the pioditction of that vital capital which is 
the necessary antecedent of human Idboui ^ Nor 
IS this statement a paradox involving perpetual 

^ It remdiHb to be sceu Tviiether tbe I'laats which Lave no 
cMoropiiyU, and floansli m darkness, sueh, as tlie oan 

live Bjioa pdiely aiiuciol food 
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motion because ibe eiiergj- by wlxich tbe plant 
does its -work is supplied by tbe sim — the pum' 
ordial capitalist so far as we aie concern cd. But 
It cannot be too stiongly impressed upon the 
mmd that sunshme, au^ water, the best soil chat 
13 to be found on the surface of the cftrth, might 
co-exist; yet without plants, them is no known 
agency competent to generate the so-called 
“ pi olein compounds, ’ by Vt Inch alone anunal life 
can be permanently supported And not only 
ai-e plants thus essential , but, in respect of par- 
ticuUi kinds of animals, they must be plants of 
a paiiicujpr nature If there were no teirestnal 
green plants but. say, expresses and mosses, 
pastoral and agrlcultuial Lfe would be ahko 
impossible, indoed it is difficult to imagine the 
possibility of the existence of any laige animal, as 
the labour tetjuured to get at a sufficiency of the 
store of food-stuffs, contained in such plants as 
these, could hardly extract from tlmni an equi- 
valent for the waste involved m that expenditure 
of work 

We arc compact of dust and air , from that wc 
set out, and to that complexion must wo come 
at last. The plant either dwef'tly or by some 
animal mtermediary, lends us the capital which 
enables us to carry on the business of bfe, as 'wo 
Hit through the''uppei world, fiom the one torm 
of our journey to the othei Popularly, no doubt, 
it IS peimibSible co speak of the soil as a ‘pio- 
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ducer,” just aa we may talk of tke dailymovemerit 
of the sun. But, as I liace elsewhere remarked, 
propositions which are to beai any deductive 
strain xhat may be put upon them must run the 
iisk of seemmg pedantic, rather than that of being 
inaccmate. And the statement Unit land, in the 
sense of cultivable soil, is a producer, or even one 
of the essentials of economic pioduction, is any- 
thing but acair&te The process of ivator-culture, 
m w-hich a plant is not “ planted in any soil, but 
13 merely supported in water containing m solution 
the mineral ingredients essential to that plant, is 
now thoioughly understood and, if it vi^re worth 
while, a Cl op yielding abundant food-stuffs could 
be raised on an acre of fresh water, no less than 
on an acre of dry land In the Arctic regions, 
again land has nothing to do nith "production 
m the social economy of the Esquimaux, who live 
on seals and othei marine animals; and might, 
like Pioteiif?, shepherd the flocks of Poseidon if 
they had a mind foi pastoral life But the seals 
and the beaf^ aio dependent on other inhabitants 
of the sea, until, somewhere in the senes, we come 
to the minute gieen plants wdiich float in the 
ocean, and are the rgal ' produceis ' by which the 
whole of its vast animal population is supported^ 

^ In «,ojBe reaiarkabk passages ot tlie Jlote'oy of Sir James 
KosiS & Aniaretic voyage, wluih took plac^ half a centuiy ago, 
Sir Joseph Hocik^i domonstiatnd the atpendenca of the amma.1 
life of the sta vpor. the minute, mJetJ imcroscopa, pUnte 
TiliKh floit in It a roarvelloTis e:^aij)le may oe done 
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Thus, ■when we find set forth a=! an “ absolute 
truth the statement that the essential factors m 
economic production aie la'ud, capital and labour 
— ^u'hen this is offered as an axiom whence all 
sorts of other important 'truths may he deduced — 
it is needful to remember that the assertion is 
true only 'With a qualification TTndouhtedly “ vital 
capital” IS essential, for, as we have seen, no 
human work can be done unless it exists, not even 
that internal work of tho body which is necessary 
to passive hie But, with respect to labour (that 
is, human labour) I hope to have left no doubt on 
the reader’s mind that, in regard to pioduction, the 
importance of hutmni labour may bo so small as to 
be almost a vanishing quantity Moieovei. it is 
certain that there is no approximation to a fixed 
ratio between the expenditure of labour and the 
production of that vital capital which is the 
foundation of all wealth For, suppose that -we 
introduce into our suppositious pastoral paiadusc 
beasts of prey and iival shepherds, the amount of 
labour thrown upon the sheep-owner may increase 
almost mdefimtely, and its importance as a con- 
dition of production may be enoimously aug- 
mented, while the quantity r of produce remains 
stationary. Compare for a moment the unim- 

by wateT-eulcure Ope might mdvlge in dreams of cultivating 
a,jid improviii® diatoms, until the doiut-stKated bore the tame 
relatioii to the mid foims, at canlifloivcrs to the pTiimtive 
Stmsua oleraaa, mthout jas&ing beyond the hnnte of fair 
scientific aijcciilation r 
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portanee of the shepherd’s labour, under the cir- 
cumstances first defined, -with its indispensability 
m countries in which the water for tho sheep has 
to be drawn from deep wells, or m which the Hock 
has to be defended from wolves or from human 
depredators As to land, it has been shown 
that, except as affording mere lOom and standing 
ground, the importance of land, groat as it may 
be, IS secondary. The one thing needful for 
economic production is the green plant, as the 
solo pxoducci of vital capital fiom natural inorgamc 
bodies Men might exist without labour (m the 
oidinary sense) and without land , witliput plants 
they must inevitably pensh 

That which is true of the purely pastoral con- 
dition is a fo)tion true of the purely agricultural^ 
condition, m which the existence of the cultivator 
is directly dependent on the production of vital 
capital by the plants which he cultivates Here, 
again, the condition precedent of the work of each 
year is vital capital Suppose that a man lives 
exclusively upon the plants which he cultivates 
It IS obvious that he must have food-stuffs to live 
upon, while he prepares the soil for sowing and 
throughout the per^d which elapses between this 
and harvest. These food-stuffs must be yielded 
by the stock lemainmg over from former crops 

^ It la a pity tlmt we hove ao word that signifies plant-caltiiie 
evclnsively Bat for the present purpose I may restrict 
agnculture to that sense, , 
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The result is the same as before — the pre-existence 
of vital capital is the necessary antecedent of 
labour, lloreoverj the amount of labour which 
contributes, as an accessorj’- condition, to the pro- 
duction of the crop varies as ividely in the case of 
plant-raismg as in that of cattle-raising With 
favourable soil, chmate and other conditions, it 
may be very small, with unfavourable, very great, 
for the same revenue or yield of food-stufPs 

Thus, I do not think it is possible to dispute the 
following proposition the existence of any man, 
or of any number of men, whethei orgamsed into a 
polity or not, depends on the pioduction of food- 
stuffs (that is, vital capital! leadily accessible to 
man, either directly or indirectly, by plants But 
It follows that the number of men who can exist, 
say for one year, on any given aiea of land taken 
b} itself, depends upon the quantity of food-stutfs 
produced by such plants growing on the area in 
one year If a is that quantity, and & the minimum 

of food-stuffs required for each inan_, ^ fhe 

maximum number of men who can exist on the 
area Now the amount of production ( a) is limited 
by the extent of area occupied , by the quantity of 
sunshine winch falls upon the^area , by the lange 
and distribution of tempeiature ; by the force of 
the winds , by the supply of water , by the com- 
position and the phj-sical characters of the soil; 
by animal and vegetable competitors and de- 
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stroyers The labom of man neithei (ioes, nor 
CA», produce ^utal capital, all that it can do is to 
modift", tavomably oi unfavouraWy, the conditions 
of Its pioductiou The most impoitant of these — 
namely, sunslune, range of d.»,ily and nigli+ly 
teuapcratiue, m'nd — are practically out ol men’s 
leach ^ On the other hand the supply of natei, 
the physical and chemical cpialities of the soil, 
aud the iulluences of competitors and dcsfci overs, 
can often, though b} no means altvavs, he largely 
aftheted by labour mid skill And there is no 
harm lu callmg the olfett of such laboui “pro- 
duction,’ if it 13 clearlv undeistood that ‘piocluc- 
tion ’ m this sonse is a veiy difterent thing fioin 
the " production ” of food-siuffe by a plant 

We hate been dealing liitheito wAh suppositions 
the materiils ol uhich oio furnished by cverjday 
expe lienee, not mtli mere a jinovi usKumptions 
Oui hypothetical sobtaiy shepherd with hii flock, 
cr the sohtaiy huniei with his grain field, aie 
meie bite of-euch expenence, cut out, as it weie, 
foi easy study Stnl buiroMung from daily ex- 
perience, let ns suppose that eitbei &}ioo2)-ownPi 

or I’armei, foi any icason that may be imagined, 

1 

1 I clu not toiget tketr# Lght a;iaei)Iiou',6s aiiT hotiwnse,, 

and riie i iiii-'Us ipodw of .itfovUing Blielur airaijut i lukiit v, ixvh 
but jH Hispid to iwodiKtson ul iood suilft oi, tht luigi* fecals they 
umj he iit'glPLtod Even T syat.lieti„ elTeet 

the cons+nietuni of tue Ldioiatoiy udl hardij' eritar 

into tomuetition ujth the Birm. wdlmi aivv time Mhiob the 
liesent geneiatioii need tioulle itselt about 

VOL IX * M 
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rleaaes the liolp of one or more other meu , and 
that, in exchange ioi ihoir labour, he offers so 
meay sheep, oi quaits of milk, oi pounds of 
cheese, or so mmy measutes oi grain, for a years 
sennee J fail to discover any n p? if,n “ rights oi 
labour ” in virtue of ■which these men may insist 
on heing employed, if they ai e not wanted But 
on the othei hand, I think it is clear that there 
IS only one condition upon which the persons to 
iThom the offer of these “ wages " is made can 
accept it , and that i& that the things offered ni 
exchange fui' a years -work shall contain at least 
as much capital as a man uses up in doing 
the yeai’s work For no rational man could 
knowingly and willingly accept conditions whiih 
necessarily involve survation, Theieiore there is 
an nreduoiblo luiniiaum of wage^ , it is such an 
amount of vital capital as suffices to replace thw 
mentable consumption of the person hiiocl Novv, 
surely, it is beyond a doubt that t^eso V’ages, 
uhcthei at oi above the iiieducible iniiummu arc- 
paid out of tbe capital disposable after the wants 
of the owner oi the flock or of the ctop of grain 
are satisfied , and, fiom what has been said already, 
it follows that there is a Jinyt to the numhei of 
men, -yfliether hired, or brought in. in any otlicr 
way, who can be maintained by tlie fthecpownei 
or laudoimer our of Ins own resoui^cs Since no 
axQonnt of labour can pioduco an ounco of food- 
stuff beyond the niaxipiuin. producible by a limited 
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number uf plants, undei the most fdvenrabic 
ciTCumotanees in regard to those conditions whieli 
are not afifected by labour, it follows that, if the 
uumher of men to be fed luoieascs ludefinitely, a 
time must come when some mil have to starve. 
Tliat lb the essence of the so-called Malthusian 
doctrine , and it is a truth which, to my mind, is 
CIS plain as the geneial proposition that a quan- 
tity which coubtantly increases will, some time or 
other, exceed any greater quantity the amount of 
which is hxed 

The foregouig considerai.on.s leave no doubt 
about the fundamental condition of th^ e.xistenro 
ot any polity, or organised society of men, either m 
a purely pastoral or puiely agiicultuial state, or 
in any mixture of both states Tt must possess a 
stole of vital capital to otart with, and the means 
ot lepaning the consumption of that capital which 
tahes place as a consequence of the wojk of the 
members oNiie society And, if the polity occu- 
pies a oomplotely isolated area of the eaithk 
surface, the Mu meiical strength of that polity can 
nevei exceed the quotient ol the masimiim 
quantity of iood-stufis producible by the green 
plants on that mea^in each yeai divided by the 
quantity iiecessaiy %r tho miintenance of each 
person dniing the jcai But, tUeie is a third 
mode of existeneo possible to a polity, it may, 
conceivably, be neithei purely pastoral nor purely 
agricultuial, but piuely njpnnfacturmg Let us 
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suppose three islands, like Gisu CananajTeneiitfe 
and Lamerote, m the Canttue?, to he quite cut off 
from the rest of the woild Let Gran Canana 
be inhabited by gTain-raasers, Teneiiffe by cattle’ 
breeders while the population of Linzeiote 
(which W6 may suppose to be utterly baiieu) 
consists of carpenters, woollen inanuiactuieis, and 
shoemakeis Then the facts of daily expeiience 
teach us that the people of Lanzeiote could nevei 
have existed unless they came to tlie island 
piovidcd with a stock of food’Stuffs , and that 
they could not continue to exist, unless that stock, 
as it was consumed, was made up bj contributions 
from the vital capital of either Gian Canaiia, oi 
Tenemffe, oi both, Moieovex, the carpenters of 
Lanzerote could do nothiug, unless the)' weic 
provided with wood from the othei islands, nor 
could the wool spinneis and weavers oi tho 
shoemakeis work without w'ool and skins horn the 
same sources. The wood and the wool and the 
skins aie, in tact, the capd.h without which then 
work as maunfactuTors in tliai lespcctivo trades 
IS impossible —so that the vital and othei capital 
supplied by Gi an Canaria and Teneriffe is most 
indubitably the necessary antecedent of the 
industrial laboiu of Lanzerot-e It is perfectly 
true that by the time the wood, the wool, and the 
skins reached Lanzerote a good deal of labour in 
cutting, sheanug, skniuing, transport, and so on, 
would Iiave been spent upon them But this 
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does aot altei the foot that the only " prodnctiOii ” 
irliich 13 easeatidi to the existeace of the popnl'i- 
tioJi of Teiienffe and Gran Ganaiia is tiiat effected 
by the greon planios in both islands j and that ull 
phe iaboui spent upon the law pioduce Ubeful in 
manufacture, directly or indirectly yielded by 
them — ^by tho inhabitants of these islands Aiid 
by those of LauAerote into the baigain — will not 
provide one solitary Lanterofcian. with a dinner, 
unless the TenerifSaiis and CanariotOB happen to 
want his goods and to be willing to give some of 
theii vital capital la exchange foi them 

Under the ciicumstances dehnevl, if Teneiitfe 
and Oran Canaria disappeaiod or if their inhabit'' 
ants ceased to care for carpentry, clothing, or 
slioes the people of Lanrciote must starve But 
if they' wish to buy, then the Lanzerotians. by 
“cultivating' tlie buyers mduoctly lavoui the 
pultivatiou oi the pioduce of those buyeis 

Thus, if "'the fpies'+ion ih asked whethor the 
labour employed in manntactnie in Lanzeiote is 
“ productive ” or unproductive ’’ there can be only 
oneicplit Xf anybody will exchange vital capital, 
or that which can be exchanged for vital capital, 
for Lanaerote goodsi it is pxoductive if not, it is 
unpioductive 

la the case of the manufacturer, the dependence 
ofUboui upon capital is still rtftire intimate than 
in that of the herdsman oi agiicultuiist When 
the latter aie once stai ted -they' can goon, without 
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troatlmg tliemsclTes nbout Ihe ex stt nee of aj } 
other people But the manufacturer depends on 
pie-exiRting capital, not onb at the heginnmg, but 
at the end of his operations Howevei gieat the 
exjienditure of hia labour and of his skill, the 
lesult, foi the purpose of maintaining his exist- 
ence, IS just the same as if he had done nothing, 
unless theie is a customer able and willing to 
c cchange food-stuifs for that ivhich his lahoui and 
skill have achieved 

Theie is another pomt concerning which it rs 
vpiy nece&saiy to have clear ideas Sujipose a 
Cdipenter pr Lanzeiote to be engaged in making 
chests of diaweis Let ns suppose that a, the 
timber, and h, tbe gram and meat needful for the 
man's sustenance until ho can finish a chest of 
diaweis, have to he paid for by that chest 
Then the capital with which he starts is repre- 
sented by a -i- He could not start at all unless 
he had it . day by day, lie must dcstro}' moie or 
less of the substance and of the general adapta- 
bility of Li in Older to woik it up mtd the special 
forms needed to constitute the chest of drawers , 
and, day by day, he must use up at least so much 
of h as will replace his loss of yital capital by the 
work of that day Suppose’" it takes the cai- 
penter and his wozkmen ten days to saw up the 
timber, to plane tire boards, and to give them the 
shape and size proper for the various parts of the 
chest of diawers Apd suppose that he then 
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offura hi8 heap of boar Is to the advancer of a + ia 
an equivalent for the wood + ten days supply ot 
vital capital ? The lattei will surely say “ No 
I did not ask for a heap of boards I asked foi a 
chest of draweis Up to tins time, so far as I am 
concerned, you have done nothing and are as 
much in my debt as ever ” And if the carpenter 
maintained that he had “ virtually ” created two- 
thirds of a chest of drawers, inasmuch as it would 
take only five days more to put together the pieces 
of wood, and that the heap of boards ought to 
be accepted as the equivalent of two-thirds of his 
debt, I am afraid the creditoi would i^egard Iiini 
as little better than an impudent swmdlei It 
obviously makes no soit of difference wliethei the 
Canauote or Teneiiffian buyer advanced tire wood 
and the food-stuff's, on which the caipenter had to 
inrmtain himself, oi wdiether the caiqjenter had a 
stock of both the consumption of which must be 
lecouped by the exchange of a chest oi drawers for 
a flesh supply In the lattei case, it is even less 
doubtful that, if the carpenter uffeied his hoards 
to the man who wanted a chest of drawers, the 
latter would laugh in Ins face And if he took 

the chest of diawers for himself, then so much of 

•> 

his vital capital wofild be sunk in it past recovery 
Again, the payment of goods m a lump, for the 
chest of draweis, comes to the same thmg as the 
payment of daily wages foi the fifteen days that 
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tive f’arpcLter waa occupied lu lualaug it. If at 
the end of each day, the caipenter chose to hay t,o 
himself I have ‘ virtually ’ created hj my (iay’i 
labour, a fifteeatli ot what I shall getfoi the ctiest 
of drawers — ^therefoie my uages are the pi(Klm,e of 
my day’s labour’ — theie is no gi eat harm in such 
metaphoiical speech, so long as the poor man does 
not delude himself mto the supposition that d 
represeuts the exact, truth “ Viituallj ” is apt to 
cover inoie intellectual sins than “ chanty ' does 
Uioial delicts. Attei what has been said, it surely 
must be plain enough tliafc t-<\ch da)’? woik haw 
involved the consimijitiou of the carpentei’s vital 
capital, and the ftishiomiig of lus timber, at tho 
expense of more oi le.ss consumption of those 
fonns of capital Whethei the « + J to bo ex- 
changed for the chest ha& been advanced as ahawi, 
or IS paid clailv or weekiv as imges or, at fionie 
htei time, as the of a fuiLslicd commodity — 
the essential element of the tiansacliCu, and tho 
oii]\ essential element, is, that it inuist, at hast, 
effect the leplacement ot the vital capital con- 
sumed. Neithei hoards nor chest of diaweis aie 
eatable, and, so fai from the caipentei luring 
pioduced the essential pait ot Jhis wages hy each 
Jay’s labour, he ha.s meiely wasted that laboui, 
unless sonmhody who happens to want i c-hest of 
tliawers ofiers to exchange vital cujaxal, ui sume- 
thing that can procure it, equivalent to the 
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amount coiiMimed Jming tlxo piocess of manii- j 

factnre ^ ; 

That ill ihouM be necebsary, at this time of day, 
to set foLcli such elementarj' truths as these inaj" 
weli seem strange , but ao one T,vho consults that in- 
teresting niusetnn of political delusions, “ TiogieS's 
dticl PoTeity, ’ some of the treasmes oi which I 
iiave already brought to hght will doubt the 
fact, if he bestows pioper attention upon tlie 
first book of that widely-read work At page 13 
It !<: thus written 

Th() ptopoait'on I slii33 erilca^sui xopifiveL* tJiat Mages, 
msteaii of Lemg cliatni iroci cajjilil, are, in leality, vlwvji fioin 
tJid pioilnot of tiie Ubmii for iviioh thoj' ite pint 

Again at page IS — 

In oretj' caso in whicii l&boiu le erri'anged f<u oominoiUnes, 
production leallv pnocedes MUiijmenr ""Aits aie xhe 

i‘JiJiiBgs — t}iu.r 1-, to say, th« mnluiigi. — nl InliOiU — not ilie 
advanuet of 

And the proposition wlaoh the authm on- 
deuvoura to disprcre is the hitheito geneially 
accepted doctrine 

tli it labour is nidiiitamfj ■'inl paiJ ont of esl^tulg capital, 

More the product cvliijh coa-titutss the nltinme object is 
seetired (p 16 ) 

The doctime respecting the i«Ui;ion ot capital 
and nages, tiihich is thus opposed in Progress and 

See the diioussioti ol tlu-t satject fuithei on. 


t 
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Poverty ” is tiiat illufitrated in the foregoing pages , 
tLe truth of whiflij I eonoeive must be plain fen 
any one who has apprehended the veiy smi.ple 
arguments by which I have entleavonred to 
demonstrate it One conelnsioii or the otlier 
must he hopelessly wiong , and, even at the cost of 
going once tnoie over some of the ground traversed 
in this essay and that on '' Natuial and Political 
Rights/’ ^ 1 piopose feo show that the error lies with 

progress and Poverty" , m which work, so far as 
pohiica! science la concerned the poverty is, to 
my eye, much more apparent than the piogiess 

To begin at the begmnmg The authoi piu- 
pounds a definition ot wealth ‘Kothmg which 
nature suj^plies to man Without Ins labour is 
wealth ” (p 28) Wealth consists of “ natural sub- 
stances 01 products w'hich have been adapted by 
human labour to human use or gratification, their 
value depending upon the amount of labour which, 
upon the sveiage, would be rcf)UU’ed to produce 
things of like kind” (p 27) The following 
examples of wealth aie given — 

Baiklingfc, cattle, tools, 'oaohatery, aginiiiltuial and unii^zal 
products iiiaTrataani**tI goods, ships, wiggons, fnimtuio, and. 
the like (p 2T}. 

1 take It that native metals, coal and brick 
cUy, are mineral pioducfes ” , and I quite believe 
that they are pioperly teraaod '’wealth” But 
ithen a seam of coal crops out at the surface, and 
^ Collected Eiw^s, vqI i pp 3fl6-i5g2 
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lumps' of coal are to be bad foi the picking np , 
or irbea natix’e coppei bes about iu nagger, s, or 
when brick clay furmg a superficial stiatum, it 
ap}>eais to me that these things are supplied to, 
nay almost thrust upon, man ivitboat lus Uboui 
According to the definition, thereloie, they are not 
‘ Health'’ Aceoidmg to the enumeiation, however, 
they are wealth " . a tolerably fair specimen of a 
oontiadietiou m teims Or does “ Pi ogress aud 
Poverty " ready suggest that a coal seam which 
ciops out at the suiface is not wealth , but that d 
somebody breaks ott' a piece and cariies it away, 
the bestowal oi this amount of labour ^ipon that 
particular lump makes it wealth , ivhile tho lest 
lemains " not wealth ” The notion that the 
value of a thing beais any necessuiy relation to 
the amount of labour {'aieiage or otherwise) be- 
stowed upon it, li a fallacy which needs no iuithei 
I ofutation than it has already lecoived The average 
amount of iaboar bestowed upon wanning -puns 
eonfeis no value upon them in the eves of a Gold- 
Coasx negio* nor would an Esquimaux give a slice 
of blubber fui the most elaborate of ice-machiues 
So much tor the doctrine of “Progress and 
Poverty ” touching ^ the nature of wealth Let 
us now consider it^ teachings respecting capital 
as wealth or a part of wealth Adam Smith’s, 
defimtioii “that part of a m^sns stock which 
he expects to yield him a levenue is called his 
capital” IS quoted with i^proval (p S2), else- 
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where capital is said to be that part of wealth 
which is devoted to the aid of prodiutioa” (p 
2&) , au> I yet again it is said to be 

ireulOi i,i ujuise of ei^hnrujef luidei'^tauilui^ ej.i-h4Dge to 
include, iwt merdy tke lawig troin hand to hand, but nlao 
snch ijansniutatioiis as oCv,m 'vneic tlio ie|iiodrctive oi i:,ans 
foTuuag fui-tes oi aatart me utilised ioi tiir uioeice of Health 
(P 321 

But if too much poudermg over rhe possible 
senses and scope ol these definitions should weary 
the render, be wdl be relieved by tha tolloivtna; 
ackiiowledgment — 

IS the defiaRion of capital I liaie suggested of any 
iinporljiice fp 33/. 

The autboi infoims us, in fact, that he is “ not 
writing a text*book,” thereby intiniating Ins 
opinion that it is less importaut to be clear and 
accurate when you are trying to bung about a 
political revolntion than when a merely academic 
interest attaches to the siibject treated But he 
IS not busy about anything so sciious as a te.vt- 
book. no, he ‘'is only atieinpT.ing to''di&covei the 
laws which control a great social problem” — a 
mode ot e.xpression. which indicates peihaps the 
high-water mark oi intellectual inuddlement I 
have heard, in my time, of ‘'laws'' which coniiol 
othei “laws”, but tins is tho fiist occasion on 
which "laws” which ‘‘control u problem' have 
come under my notice Even the discjuisitions “ of 

1 The .tilijj aie the authoi's 
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t]io$e flabby vnitevs wlio have burdened the juess 
and daikeiied counsel by numeious volumes ■which 
me dubbed political economy ” (p, 28 ) could hardly 
fuiuisli their critics with a finer specitaen of that 
irhicii a hero oi the ‘ Donciad/' by the one flash of 
genius recorder! ol him, called “ clotted nonsense ” 
Doubtless it IS a sign of grace that the author 
ol these dtt-Siiitiona should attach no importance 
to any of them, but since, unfoidunately. his 
whole argument turns upon xlm tacit assumption 
that, they are important, I may not pass them 
over so lightly. The third I give up Why any- 
thing should he capital when it is ‘in couise ot 
c-Tchange,” and not be capital under other circum- 
stances, passes my understanding We are told 
that “ that pait ol a farmer’s ciop held for sale or 
fot seed, 01 to feed bis help, in part payment of 
wages, would be accounted capital , that held foi 
the caie of his family would not be ” (p 31 ) But 
I fail to dibC»ver any ground of leason or authority 
lor the doctrine that it is only when a crop is 
about to be ^old oi sowui, or given as wages, that 
it may be called capital On the contrary, whether 
we eoriaider custom or leasou, so much of it as is 
stored away in iicks and bains during harvest, 
and remains there be used m any of these ways 
intuiths Ol years alteiwaids, is customaiily and 
1 ightly tenned capital Suxely, tl>e meaning of the 
cluriisy phrase that capital is “ wealth m the course 
of exchange ” must be that it is ' wealth capable of 
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being exchanged ” agamst labonr or anytlimg else. 
That, lu fact, is the equivalent; of the second 
dehmtion that capital is '■ that part of wealth 
■vibch IS devoted to the aid of produclioii" 
Obviously, if yon possess that foi which men will 
gite laboui yoa can aid pioduction by inesns of 
that labour And, Again, it agiees with the fii&t 
definition (boriowed horn Adam Smith) that 
capital IS that part of a niAnh stock which lie 
expects to yield hnn a revenue ” For a levcnue 
IS both etymologically and in sense a ‘"return” 
A man gives his labour in solving gram, oi in 
tending cattle, because he expects a ‘ return'' — a 
“revenue "—m the shape of the luciease of the 
giain 01 of the herd ; and also, in the lattei ca.so, 
in the shape of their labour and roanuio which 
“Aid the pioduction” of suoh mm ease Thogiain 
and cattle of which he is possessed immediately 
aftei harvest is his capital, and his leveiiuo for the 
twelvemonth, until the next hai vest ig the surplus 
of giahi lad cattle ovc) and above the cmioimt 
With which he started This m disposibL' for 
any pm pose for which he may dosne t<j u^e it, 
leaidng him just ad well oil as he was at the 
beginning of the yeai Whether the man keeps 
the surplus giain for sowing ^ove land, and the 
surplus cattle for occupying more pastm e , whethci 
he exchanges tlreui fm other commodities, such 
AS the use of the laud (as lent); or labour (as 
wages) ; oi whether ^he feeds himself and his 
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family, m no way alteis Iheir nature as revenue, 
or affects the fact that this revenue is merely 
disposable rapiUl 

That (even apart from etymology) cattle are 
typical examples of capital cannot be denied 
(“Pi ogress and Poverty,” p 35); and if we seek 
for that particalar quality of cattle wbicb mates 
them “ capital,” neither has the author of ‘ Pro- 
gress and Poverty ’ suppbed, nor is any one else 
very hkely to supply, a bettei account of the 
matter than Adam Smith has done Cattle are 
“capital” because they arc “stock which yields 
revenue” That is to s^y they affor^ to their 
owner a supply of that which he desires to pos- 
sess, And^ in this particular case, the ‘ levenue *’ 
IS not only desirable but of supreme importance 
masranch as it is capable of maintaining human 
hfe Tho held yields a revenue of fooJ-stuffs as 
imlk and meat . a revenue of skins, a levenuc of 
manuio; a revenue of labour, a i avenue of ex- 
changeable commodities in the shape of these 
things !ia w511 as in that of live cattle Tn each 
,nad all of these capacities cattle are capital ; and, 
conveisely, tilings which possesb any or all of 
these capacities are capital 

Thercibie what wls find at page 35 of “ Progress 
and Poverty ” must bo rcgaided as a wplcome 
lapse into clearness of apprehonsiTO — 


A fertile field, a ntli vein of oil, i filiing utniam wliieh sup 
plit', powi, maj give tlie jxissessorad vintages evjiVi valent to the 
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pobsession of capital , but to old&s snob, things as capital would 
be to put an end to the distmctiou between laud and capital 

Just SO But the fatal tiutli is that these things 
are capital , and that theie leally is no fuuda- 
inental distinction between land and capital Is 
it denied that a feitile field, a nch vein of ore, or 
a falhng stream, may form pait of a man’s stock, 
and that, if they do, they aie capable of yielding 
levenue ^ Will not somebody pay a share of the 
produce in kind, oi m money, for the privilege ot 
cultivating the first , royalties foi that of working 
the second, and a hke equivalent for that of 
erecting a mill on the third ? In what sense, then, 
are these things less “capital” than the buildings 
and tools which on page 27 of “ Piogress and 
Poverty ” are admitted to be capital ? Is it not 
plain that if these things confer “advantages 
equiv'alent to the possession of capital,” and if the 
“ adcantage ” of capital is nothing hut tho yielding 
of revenue, then the denial that they arc capital 
IS merely a roundabout way of self-contiadiction ? 

All this confused talk about capJal lion ever, 
is lucidity itself compared with the exposition of 
the remarkable thesis, “ Wages not drawn fxoui 
capital, but produced by labour,” -which occupies 
the third chapter of ‘ Progie^ and Poveity ” 

If, for instance, I devote my labour to gathering bulls’ eggs 
or picking wildbemeS, tlieeg^oi beiLii',1 thiib get arc ray wages 
Surely rtn one will coutenil that, 111 smh a else, wages arc 
drawu from capital Theie is no capitil m the case (p dl) 


1 
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Nevertheless, those who have followed tvlidt has 
been said in the hrst pait ot this essay smely 
neither will, imi can hate any hesitation about 
substantially ailoptmg the challenged contention 
though they may possibly have qualms as to the 
propriety of the use of the teini ‘ wages ” ^ They 
will iiave no ditiiculty m appieheiidinq the tact 
that buds’ eggs and berries aio stoies of food- 
stuffs, or vital capital , that the man who devotes 
lus labour to getting them, does so at the expense 
of his peisonal vital capital, and that if the eggs 
and the ben les are “ wages’ foi his w'oi k, they are so 
because they enable him to lestore to hia organism 
the vital capital which he Las consumed in doing 
the work of collection So that there is leally a 
great deaf of “ capital in the case 

Our author 2Hoceeds' — 

An alisuliitt-b naked man, tlironn yn ait iiUnJ wlieie no 
hainau teing has btfoia tiod, may gatliw buda’ <.ggi> oi inck 
bcines (p 541 * 

No doubt “"But those who have followed iny 
aiaument thus far will he aware that a man’s 

O 

vital capital does not leside m his clothes, and, 
therefore, they will jiiobably fail, as completely as 
I do, to discover the*ielevancy of the statement 


1 Ifot meiely on the giounds below, but on the 

stiength ol Ml' Geoige b own definition Doet. the gatheiei ot 
or beirieb, ptoduc^ them by Ills laboni ' II sii, what do 
th*- bins eind the bnshes do < 
yOL IX 


y 
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A gam — 

Oi, ir ] Like a piece ot Icathci mil woik it iip into n pan of 
shoes, ills ahces "le niy — the iev,,iiJ of iii\ e'^eitiwi 
Rmely they ire not diartu tioin uipitij — either mv enjuti] c' 
anjbody ehe’" napital — aie hiouglit into existence bj the 
lahoiii of vThiOh t)ii.y becaiue the iragcs ; xml in obtiimug ihj 
jjili of shoes IS the wages ol my tahcin, tapit.i] not even 
niotuon.tT.ihY ie^'Seiiod one loti Po' it in. coll in tht idea of 
eajiital, uj c&pPal at the heeinniuj' lOiiNiSits ot the piece of 
Icstliti, the thiiad, to \p 3L) 

It taken away oiie's breatii to bare sueli a con- 
catexiafaon of Mfacies adimni'^tered m the space 
of half a paragiaph. It does not seeut to hare 
occnrred to oua econojiucal lefoimer to nnagme 
whence lus “capital at the boginnmg,’ the “ leather, 
tlnead, &c” came I ventnie to suppose thti 
leathei to haro been oiiginoliy cattie-skm , and 
since calves and oxen are not flayed alive the 
existence of ilie leather implies the lessening oi 
that form of capital bv a very considerable iota 
II IS theiefore, as sure as unytlung /^au bo that, 
in the long run, the shoos me draivn from that 
which is capital jov cxrtlk.i^c ; to wffc cattle. If 
IS fiiiiher beyond doubt that the opoiation of 
tanning must involve loss of capital m the shape 
of bark, to say nothing of other losses j and that 
the use of the awh and knives of the shoemaker 
involves loss of capital m the shape of the store of 
lion, further, the shoemaker Las been enabled to 
do liis woik not only by the vital capit.il expended 
during the time oucqpied m making the pair of 
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shoe's, buc bj' tluit expended from the unie of his 
biJtli, lip to the tune that he cdmed wages that 
wouO keep him alive. 

'• Progress anJ Poverty " cuntmuesi — 

Af, luj 111 Hill) gois au, rHat is -tuuliiy aiMsd imtj], vi'Dii my 
Utour lebiilts ID tla femsli” I stoca, 1 liaie 'u\ ewfel jiais fhe 
difftiieiico I'i Tiluf VtWfMi til? iitateiiii an I tlie sUol's In 
obtain mi; tliia additional vaiiit-^my vragts^-iiov cw.ita!, .A 

111) Utin*, di.iwti in)0!i'(p 

ia return wc may luquue, how can any one 
piopmind .such a question^ Capital is drawn 
upon all the tune JSTot only when the shoeA aie 
connuenced but while theyaie being jnaJe and 
Until they aie eithei used by the shoeinakci Inm- 
sfclt or are purchased by somebody else , tlnit is 
exchanged ibi a pojtion of another man’s capitoI 
In fact (supposing that the fahoemaker doeM not 
nant shoos himself f it h the existence of viiial 
ca]iit.il in the possesgiou of anothei pei&on and the 
wiilingnoss fli tliar person to p®t wuth umre or 
less of it in exchange for the shoes — it is the.se 
two fonditJuns. alone, which prevent the shoe- 
maker from having consumed his capital unpro- 
ductively. just as inach as if he had spent hi.s 
time m chopijino the leather mto minute 
fragments *" 

Thus, the examination of the lerj' case .selecrod 
by the advocate of the doctime^that labour be- 
stowe.I upon manufacture, without any luten'm- 
tion of capital, can piodace ^vages, pioves to be a 

N 2 
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delusion of the first magnitude , even though it 
be suppoited by the dictum uf Adam Smith which 
IS quoted in its favoui' (p 34) — 

The pioduoe ot Uhoui LoiibtituleS the nitmal recompense oi 
wages of khoui. In that oiigmal slate of thmp;s which precedes, 
hcith the appiopiiation of land and the acfluinuUtiou of stock, 
the whole pioiUiLt) of lahoui helongs to the lahourer He has 
neithci landloid noi mastti to ■•haie with him (“Wealth of 
Nations/’ eh viu ) 

But the whole of this passage exhibits the m- 
fliienco of the Fiench Physiocrats by whom Adam 
Smith was inspiied, at their worst , that is to say, 
when thev.most completely fomook the giound of 
expel leuce foi a^rnon speculation The confident 
lefereuce to “that onginal state of things ’ la 
quite in the maimei of the A’sscrt sw/’ VJiicgalih 
Now the state of men before the “appiopnatinn 
Oi land " and the “ accumulation of stock " must 
surely have been that of purely savage hunteis 
As, by the supposition, nobody would have 
possessed land, certainly no man could ha\e Lad 
a landlord , and, if there was no acci?niulation of 
stock in a transferable form, as surely there could 
be no ma&tei, m the sense of hirer But liner 
and hue (that is, w^ages) aie coirelative terms, 
like mother and child ^ “child ’ implies 
“mother,” so does “hue” oi “uages” imply a 
“ imer ” or “ wage-givei ” Therefore, when a man 
in “the original state of things ” gatheied fmit or 
killed game for his c^wn sustenance, the fiuit oi 
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the game could be called bijs “ ivages ” only in a 
figurative sense ; as one sees if the term hire,” 
which has a more limited connotation, is substi- 
tuted for “ wage ” If not, it must be assumed 
that the savage hired himself to get las own 
dinner , wherebj we are led to the tolerably 
absurd conclusion that, as in the “ state of nature ” 
he was his own employer, the “ master ’ and the 
lahouiei, in that model age, appropnated the pro- 
duce in equal shaies ' And if this should be not 
enough, it has aheady been seen that, in the 
huntmg state, man is not even an accessory of 
pi eduction of vital capital, he meielj; consumes 
what natuie produces. 

Accoiding to the author of ‘ Progress and 
Poverty” political economists have been deluded 
hy a “ fallacy which has entangled some of the 
most acute minds m a rveb of their own spinning ” 

It i£> ill the use of ths term capital in tivo monies In tLe 
primary piopoStioii that capital h necessary to the evoitmii of 
pioduotive lahonx, the toim “capital” is uinlfir<itood aa incluJin,' 
all food, clottong, sheltei, kc , wheiea? in the dodiiotions 
finally diawn from it, tlie teim js tisplI in its common and 
legitimate mcining of wealth devoted, not to the immediate 
gi itification of desue, but to tin. piocoiamelit of more v palth — ■ 
of Mcalth in the hands of employois as distinguished from 
lihonicistp 40) / 

I am by no means concerned to defend the 
political economists who aic rkiis charged with 
blundering , but I shall be suipiised to learn that 
any hare earned the ait jif sell-ontanglemciit to 
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tte degree of perfectiou exlnbited by this passage. 
Who has ever iiaagined that 'n'ealth ’svhich, m Ibe 
bauds of an employer, le capita], wases to bo capital 
if it IS ill the hands of a jabouier’ Supjiose 
a workiaan to be paid thirty shillings on Saturday 
evening for six days’ laboin that thiity shillings 
comes out of the employer’s capital, and receives 
the name of “wages” simply because it is ex- 
changed for labour In the workman’s pocket, 
as he goes home, it is a part of his capital, m 
exactly the same sense as, half an hour before it 
WAS pait of the employei’s capital; he is a 
capitalist lyist as much as if he were a Rothschild 
Suppose him to be a single mam whose cooking 
and household matters aie attended to hv the 
people of the house in which he has a loom; 
then the rent which he pays them out of this 
capital IS, in part wages foi their labour, and he 
IS, so far, an employer If he saves one shilling 
out of his thiity. he has, to that exi.eat, p elded to 
his capital when rhe ne.xt Saturday comes round 
And if he puts Ins saved shillings week by ueek 
into the Savings Bank, tbediffeiencc between him 
and tho most bloated of hankeib is simply one of 
degree 

At page 42, we are coti'fidently told that 
“labourers by receiving wages" camiot lessen 
even temporarily ” the “ capital ot the cmpioyei ” 
while at page 44 it is adniitled that m ceitani 
cases the capitalist “ j^ys out capital in w^ages ” 
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One vronk! think that the ‘ paying oiifc ’ oi 
capital IS hardly pottible -without at lease a 
“ tempo! ary ' dinanntion of the capital from which 
pay meat is made But ‘Piogi'ess and Poveity ’ 
changes ali that hr a little verhal legei dernain — 


loi •nlieiL i.-agis a.c paiil Bplme die oljjett of tlip Jahiiii is 
obtamed, oi is fin’sliBd — ja agm-ultui s wlieie plotiglnug ;:-ad 
sowing mast piefedslw ae-^ei d months the baiwe^ting ot tiie 
jrop , as, in the eipitioa o-i buJilings, the eonstivctiou ol ships 
ratlioA.Is, canals i~f. — ^it is, dear that the oitweit, of the capital 
paid m waces ivaox exped ai. inMnediarc xetarn, hut, as the 
pdirase la, must ‘ outlat it ' oi “'‘Le out oi k ’’ loz ft time which 
soTOftimss imouoh to laattv veait And hence if piincj. 
pits are not kept la mind, it ts easy to jumpi to tha eonelnsion 
that wags^ aic adraiiced by capital ip 441 * 


Those who hate paid attention to the aigumeiit 
of fyrmei pans of this paper may not be able to 
uncler&taiid how, it sound ‘ first i>iindples aie 
kept 111 niuid” any cthei conclusion can be 
leached, wkethei by jumping oi by any othei 
mode of logical pi egression But the frrot piinciplo 
ivhicli oui author “ keeps ui mind ■" possesses just 
that amount of ambiguity which enables him to 
play hocus'poens with it It is this , that “ the 
cxeation of value docs not depend upon the fin- 
ishing of the prodiKit ” fp 

There is no doubt tliat, under catam hmitations 
this pioposition IS coriect It:, is not true that 
“labour always adds to cajntal bv its exer-fion 
befoie it takes from capital iIj& wages” (p ^■t), 
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but it IS true tbat it luay, and often does, pi-oduco 
tliat effect 

To take one ot tlie examples gi'fen, the eou' 
stiuctioa. of a ship The shaping of the timbers 
undoubtedly gives them a value (for shipbuilder ) 
vhich they did not possess before WJieu they 
aie put together to constitute the framework ot 
the shipj there is a still further adchtjon of value 
(for a shipbiiilderl , ami when the outside planking 
IS added, theie is another addition (iyj a ship- 
buildeil Suppose everything else about the hull 
IS finished, except the one htile item of caulking 
the seauiSj, theie rs no doubt that it has still 
moi e value for a fehipbmldei But foi whom else 
has it any value, except perhaps foi a fiie-wood 
mei chant ' \^Tiat price will any one who ■wants 
a ship — that is to bay, somethiDg that will caiiy a 
cargo from one irord to another — ^give for the un- 
Umshod vessel which ■would take water m at 
every seam and go down in half an hour, it she 
were launched ’ Suppose the shipbuildei s capital 
to fail before the vested is caulked, and that ho 
cannot find cinother shipbuilder who cares to buj 
and fimsb it wdiat sort of proportion does the 
value created by the labour, for -wbreb he has paid 
out of his capital, stand to tiuF of hzs ad\ auces ? 
Surely no one ■wdl give him one-tenth of llie 
capital disbuised m wages, perhaps not so much 
even as the prime cost of the raw materials 
Therefore, fbough the i^saeition thal “thecieation 
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of value does not depend on the finishing of the 
pioduct' may he etrictiy true under ceitain ch- 
eumstances, lo need not be and is not always tuie 
And if it IS meant to imply or suggest that the 
cieation of value in a manufactured article does 
not depend upon the finishing of that aiticle, a 
more serious eiTor could liaidiy be propounded 

Is there not a prodigious difteience m the value 
ot an uncaulked and in that of a finished ship, 
between the value of a house in which only the 
tiles of the loof aie wanting and a finished house , 
between that of a clock which only lacks the 
escapement and a finished clock i ^ 

As ships, house, and clock, the unfinished 
articles have no value whatevei — that is to say, 
no person who wanted to purchase one of these 
things, foi imniddiate use would give a farthing 
foi either The only value they can have, apart 
fiom that of the matenals they contain, is 
that w'hich*fchey possess foi some one who can 
fim&h them or for some one who cau make use 
of paits o± them for the construction of othei 
things A man might buy an unfinished house 
for the sake of the bricks^ or he might buy an 
incomplete clock to use the woiks for some other 
piece of machineiy^ 

Thus, though every stage of the labour bestowed 
on raw mateiui, for the jiurposetif giving iij-e to a 
certain pioduct, confers some addition^ value on 
that material in the estiiiMition of those who an* 
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eiigagt'd iii mamifectuimg tliat pioJuct, ilie 
ratio ot tliat acoumulated value, at any stage of 
the piocess, to the value of the fiiiifched. product 
IB extremely lucoiiEtaut, aud often small, while, 
to other peisoDS, the value ot the nuhnislied pro- 
duct may he nothing, or wen a mwus quantity 
A house-timber meichaat, fin example might 
coTi'iider that wood which ha/l been woilted into 
tile ribs of a ship was spoiled — that is, had less 
value than it had as a log 

According to ' Progicssaud Poveiiy,’' there was, 
reaUy, no jdiance of capital while the gieafc St 
Gothard tunnel was cut. Suppose that, the Swins 
and the Italian halves of the toniiel approached 
to within half akilometie,that balf-kilomekehad 
turned out to be composed of piactically impene- 
trable rock — would anybody have given a centime 
for the unfinished turmfei ^ And if not, how comes 
it chat “the ci cation of value does not depend on 
the fiinshmg of the product ? « 

I think it may be not coo much to say that, ot 
all the political delusions which aic cuiient in tins 
queci world, the vciy stupidest are those uluch 
assume that labour and capital aie neccssaiily 
antagonistic , that all capital ig yjroduced by labour 
and therefoie, by natuial right, is the property of 
thelabouiei, that^^diepossessoi of capital isa robbei 
who preys on the woikmau and appropriates to him- 
self that which ho has^ad no share m piodncing 
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Ou tlie contraiy. capital and labom* arc, 
neccssanly clo&e allies; capital is never a piodoct 
of liunian Uboui alone ; it exists apart fi'^m 
humau labour ; it is the necessarj* antecedent oi 
laboni , and it foinisbes the materials ou ivhicli 
labouj IS employed Tbe only mditspensabk foim 
of capital — tital capital — CAiinob be produced by 
hum 111 laboui All that man can do is to favoui 
its foimation. by the ipaI produceis There is no 
mtimsic relation between the amount of laboui 
iiestoived on an aiticle and its value in eschange 
The okimof laboui to the total lesuit of operations 
which aie tendered possible only bj^ capital is 
simply an a pnoi t imqmty 
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>SOCIAL raSEA>SES AND WORSE 
REMEDIES 

LETTEftS TO THE ‘ TIMEb ” ON MR BOOTH'S 
SCHEM| WITH A PREFACE AND INTRODUOTOEY 
ESSAY 

[lb*)!] 

PREFACE 

The letteis 'v»-liich are Lere collected togethei 
■\\ere published in the “Timeis” ui the couite ot 
the months oi Decemhei, 1890, and Jaiiuaiy, 
1891 

Thu cii oumstances which led me to iviito the 
fiist lettei are sufEcieully set toith in its oponuig 
sentences, and the mateiials on which I based ni}. 
cJiticisms of Mi Booths schfwne, in tlus aud in 
the second lettci were wholly derived Horn Mr 
Booths book I Imd some reason to knoii, how- 
ever that when Anybody allows his sense ol duty 
so far to pievaii ovei his sense ot tiio blessedness 
of peace oa to wuxe cP letter to the ‘‘Times,” on 
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aay sulDject of public interest, his reflections, be- 
foio iie has Jrae n'ltli the business, be verj 
like those of Jolinny Gilpin, 'ftho little thought. 
Tv hell he set out of iiinniug sueli a rig” Such 
iiiuloubtedJj’ aie mine when I contemplate these 
twelve dov^muents^ and coll to mmd the distinct ad- 
dmou to tile revenue of the Post. Office which must 
have acomS'l from the mass of letteis ami 
pamphiets which have been deliveied at my 
dow 5 to say nutbiug of ilie unexpected light 
upon my cbai actor, motives, and doctiines. which 
has been tin own by some ot the " Times’ ” corre- 
spondents, ci,nd by no end of comments elsewheie 
if belf-knowledge is the highest aim of mail, I 
ought by this time to have little to leain And 
3vt if I am awake, some of my fceacheis — unable, 
pt.rhaps, to contiol the divine file of the poetic 
imagination which i.s so closely akin to, it not a 
part of, the m^ythujKeic faculty — haia suiely 
die lined dyiams Go flu as my humblei and 
esKoiituilly piosaic faculties of obseiwation and 
cmnpaiisoii'go, plain facts are against them But, 
as I may be mistaken, I hat e thought it well to 
prefix to the letteis (by way of “ Prolegomena ”) 
an essay which appetired m the “Kmeteenth 
Centuiy ’ for Jan^iy, 1888 , in whith the piin- 
ciples that, to my uimd, lit at the bottuxii ot the 
‘ social question” are stated far as Indi- 

vidualism and Regimental Goeiahsm aie con- 
t,eiiied. this paper simplj emphaMyes and espancR 
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tlie opiuious expvt'sga.l hi an address to the members 
of the Midland Institute, dehveicd se^'enteea yeais 
earlier, and. still moie fully de\ eloped in heveial 
essays published in the “ Nineteenth Centiiiy ’ in 
1889, ivliich I hope belore long, to j e]mbhshd 
The fundsHientuI pioposition winch runs 
through the -wiitings, whieh thus extend o\ei a 
period of twenty years, is, tliat the comiuun 
a fnon doctrines and methods of reasoning about 
political and social questions aio esseiotially 
Moious; and that arguraeiitatiuu on thi*? basis 
leads, with equal logical foice, to two contiudictoiy 
and Qxtiemely mischievons s^ystenis, the one that 
of Anaichic Induiduahsm, the othei tliat of 
despotic or Rogimental Soeiaham, Whflhei I 
,ini right or wiong, I am at least consistent m 
opposing both to the best of my abditv. Mi 
Booth’s system appears to me, and. a» I have 
shown, IS regarded by Socialists tlieinseh ea, tu be 
meie autocratic Socialism, masked by its tlioo- 
logica,! extend That the fantastic” lebgious 
bkici will weai away, and the Socialistic leality it 
covers will show its real iiatme, is the expresaerl 
hope of one candid Socialist, and may be fanly 
conceived to be the nnexpiessed belief ol the 
despotic leader of the new Trades Umoti, who 
has shown bis zral, if not his dismetion, in charm 
pioning Ml Booth’s projects [See Leltei YIII] 

' See Volheteil Esw^ji, vol i 290 to eml , du,] iti- ioJukw, 
p 147 
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Yet anotliei ^volrd to conxmestators upon im 
IctteiM. Theio aie some tv]io latker clmekle, ';uil 
&03'je who fetieei at wliat thep seem to consiJei 
tJie dexteiity oi nn “ old contiovetoial haod, 
exiiibjtecl hy the coiitiast which I luixe draiui 
betweeu the inothods of couveisioc depictod in 
the Yew TesitaEieui and those puisued bi 
fanatics of the h!aivatiuwbt t\pe, whether they 
be such as. are now exploited by Ml Booth, oi 
such as those who, fiuin the time of the Ana- 
baptist's, to go no jmthoi back, have worked upon 
mimiai lines 

Whether such obseivations were intended to 
bo -flattering oi sarcastic, I must respectfully' 
decline to accept the compliment, or to apply' tlie 
saicasm to myself I object to ohluputy oi pio- 
cedme and ambiguity oi speech in all shapes! 
And I confess that Iflnd it difficult to uudei stand 
the state of mind which leads .my' one to suppose, 
that deep tesiiect for szngle-rmnded devotion iio 
high aims is incompatible -with tbe unhesitating 
eon-nction fhat those aims include the pinpagation 
of doctrines -^vhich are devoid of foundation — 
pel haps even mischievous 

The most degiading feature of the narrowei 
forms of ChnstiarsVf (ot -which that professed by 
Ml Booth is a notable esample) is their insistence 
that the noblest virtues, if displaj ed by' those who 
i eject then jntiable foanulse, me, as then- pet 
phiase goes, splendid 4 !int' ” But there is, 
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perhaps, one step lower, and tbit is fchab men 
who profess freedom of thought should fad to 
see and appisciate that large soul of goodness 
which often aminates eTen the fanatical ailherents 
of such tenets I am sony for any man who can 
read the epistles to the Galatians and the Gorm- 
thians vrithont yielding a large meed of admuatiou 
10 the feiient humanity of Paul of Taisus ; who 
can study the liTes ot Francis of Assisi, oi of 
Catheimo of )Sibna, wirhoui wishing that, for the 
fuitherauce of his own ideals, he might be even 
as they , or who can contempUte unmoved tho 
steadfast verarnty and tuie heioism Vvhich loom 
through the fogs of mystical utteiance in Gcoige 
Fox In all these gieat men and nonmn theie 
hy the loot of the matter, a hunnng desire to 
amend the condition of then fello (V-men, and to 
put aside all othei things foi that end If, lu 
spite of ah the dogmatic helps or hiudiances m 
v loch they weie entangled, these peo^.lc aie not 
to be held in. high liouoni iiho are f 

I have ueier expressed a douht— ?oi I have 
none — that when Mi. Boiith left the Methodist 
connei-tiou, and siaited that oiganisatiou of the 
Salvation Army upon which, eompaiatively re- 
cently, such ambitious schbm^ of social leform 
have been grafted, he may hate deseived some 
share ot such honoui. I do not saj' that, so fai 
as his personal desiies and intentions go he may 
not still deserve it. 5. 
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But the correlate of despotic authontj is 
unlimited lespon'ubility If Mr. Booth is to take 
credit for any good that tbe Army system has 
effected, he must be piejimed to beai blame for 
its inherent otols As it seems to me, that has 
happened to him winch soonor or later happens 
to all despots . he has become cha slave oi his 
own creation — tlae piospenty and glory of the 
soul'Saving machine have becooip the end, instead 
of a means, of soul-savmg, and to lumntam these 
at the proper pitch, the 'Geneial” is led to do 
thmgs which the Mi Booth of twenty years ago 
would probably hare scorned ^ 

And tho&e who desire, as I most emphatically 
desire, to be just to Mr Booth, however badly 
they may think of the woikingof the organisation 
hf", has founded, will bear in mind that some 
astute ba<-keis of las probably care little enough 
fui Salvationist religion , and, peihaps, arc not 
veiy keen about many of Mr Booth s projects I 
have referred to the rubbing of the hands of the 
Socialists ofer Mr Booth’s success / but, unless I 
err greatly, there are politicians of a certain 
school to whom it affords still greater satisfaction. 
Considei what electioneering agent.'’ the captams 
of the Salvation scatteied through all our 

towns, and directed from a political bui eau ” in 
London, would mate ! Think how pohtical 
adveisaiies could be harassed by our local 
’ See LetUr^ VJIJ 
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•attorney — “ tuLuue of tlie people,’’ I mean ; and 
tow a tioubieioiae man, on the otbei side, could 
be “hunted down ’’upon any eomement charge, 
'Ahether tree or false, brought by our Vigiknce- 
femiJ-’ar 

J entirely acqmt Mr, Booth of any complicity 
in fai -reaching schemes of this kind ; but I did 
not write idly when, in my first letter, T gave no 
vague warning of what might gi-ow out of the 
oigamsedfQice,dnlled mthe habit of unhesitating 
obedience, -which he has created 





JNTBODUOTORY ESSAY 

THE STBUGOLE FOR EXISTENCE IN HUiLlS' 
SOCIETY 

[T888] 

The v^'it and Tailed pioce&sion of events, 
which we call Nature, affords a sublioac spectacle 
and an inexhanstihle wealth oi atitactaTe pro- 
blems to the sjjeculalive ob'seiver. If w’e conhne 
our afctciitiou ro thit aspect which engages the 
attention of the intellect, nature appeals a beau- 
tifiil and hanuonioiis wtoole, the mcamatiou of a 
faultless logical process, from certain premisses in 
the ]iast to tin inevitablp conclusion in the future 
‘ But if It be regarded from a leas elevated, though 

' moie human, point of view if our moral s}’m- 

pathies are allowed to lafiueDce our judgment, 
. and wo peimit oijrselvcs to cnticii'e our gre.it 

mothei as vse criticize one another ; then oui 
serdict, at least so far as sentient natuie is 
■ concerned, eau hardly be so favouiabie 

In sobei truth, to thog^ who have made a 

^ f o d 

# 
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study of the pliecomena of life as they are 
es.hiuited by the h’gher forms of the animal 
world, the opfcimi&fcic dogma that this is tlie host 
of all possible woilds, ivill seem little hottei than 
a libel upon possibility It is leally only anorhei 
instance to he added to the many extant, of the 
audacity of d i^yw^i epeoulatoia who, having 
created God in then own image, find no difficulty 
in assuming that the Almighty must have been 
actuated by the oame motives as 'themselves 
They me quite sure that, had any other course 
been practicable, He would no more have made 
infinite suffering a necessary ingredient of His 
handiwoilr^ tliaa a lespectable philosopher would 
bar e done the hke 

But even the modified optimism of the time- 
honoured thesis of physico-ilipology, that the 
sentient world la, on the whole, regulated by 
pimciplea of benevoleuce. does but ill stand the 
test of impartial confrontation with the facts of 
the case Ho doubt it is quite true that sen- 
tient nature affords hosts of examples of subtle 
contrivances directed towards the produotion of 
pleasure or the avoidance of paiii , and it may be 
proper to say that these are evidemes of benevo- 
lence But if so, why is it no"^ equally propei to 
say of the equally -aumerous aiiangements, the no 
less necessary regult of which is the pioduction 
oi pain, that they .are evidences of malevolence ? 

Tf a vast amount of that which, in a piece of 
human woitmanship, we should call shill, is 
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vj‘3ihfe m Ilv<^s6 parts of tbe or^auizanou oi a 
deei to rfc owes its ability to escape from 

beasts of prey, there i'? at least equal shill 
displayed m that bodily mechanism of the wolf 
which enables him to track, and sooner oi latei 
to hung down, the deer. Yiewed under the dr} 
light of science, deer and wolf aie alike admirable , 
and, if both were non-seniient automata there 
would be nothing to quahty oar admirat’cn of 
the action of the one on the other But the fact 
that tho deer suffers, w'bile the wolf inflicts 
suffering, engages our moral sympathies We 
should call men like the deer annocent.and good, 
men such as the wolf malignant and bad, we 
should call those who defended the deei and 
aided him to escape brave and compassionate, 
and those who helped the wolf in his bloody 
work base and cruel Surely, if we transfer these 
judgments to nature outside the world of man at 
all, we nmst^do so impartially In that case, the 
goodness of the right hand tvhich helps the deer, 
and the wickedness of the left hand which eggs 
on she wolf, will neutialize one anothei and the 
course of nature wiU appear to be neither moral 
nor immoial, but nmi-moral 

This conclusion thrust upon ns by analogous 
facts in exery pait of the sentient woild , yet, m- 
asimich as it not only jars ujioi? prevalent pre- 
judicoi?, hut arouses the natural dislike to that 
which is painful, much ingensity has been esei eised 
m devising an escape from it * 
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Fiom the theological side, we are Lold that this 
IS a totate of probation, and that the seeming 
injustiLCS and immorahties of nature vvill be com- 
pensated by and by Eux hon thia compens-ition 
IS to be o&'cted in the case of the great majoiity 
of sentient things is not cleai I apprehend that 
no one lo senonsly prepared to inaintam that the 
ghosts of all the lapiads of generations of her- 
biTorous animals which hred during tho ndllions 
of years of the earth’s duration, befoze the appear- 
anvie of man and which have all that time been 
tormented and devoured by carnivores, aie to be 
compensahid by a peiomnal existence in clover, 
while the ghosts of carnivores aie to go to some 
kemiel wheie theie la neither a pan of water noi a 
bone with any meat on it Besides, from the point 
of view of morality, the last stage of things would be 
worse than the first For the carmvoieB, howevci 
brutal and sanguinaty, have only done that which, 
if thete is any evidence of contrivance in the 
world, they weie expiessly constructed to do. 
Moreovei, carnivores and herbi votes alike have been 
subject to ail the miseiies mcidental to old age 
disease, and over-inultiphcation, and both might 
well put in a claim for “compensation’ on this score 
On the evohitianist side, onOhe other hand, we 
aie told to take comfort horn the refiection that 
the lernbio struggle for existence tends to final 
good, and that the suffering of the ancestor is paid 
foi by the increased ^perfection of the progeny 
There would be'sometlung in this argument if, m 
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Chinese fashion, the present generation conitl pay 
its debiis to its anoestois , otherwise it is not dear 
what compensation the JEohqt^nts gets for his 
sorrows :n the fact that, some miihons of j'ears 
afterwards, one of his descendants wins the Derby 
And, again, it is an eiror to imagine that eTolntion 
signifies a constant xendency to increased perfec- 
tion Thar pi ocess izndouhcedlv involves a constant 
re-modeihng of the organiBin in adaptation to new 
conditions hnt it depends on the nature of those 
conditiors whether the direction of the niodjfi- 
catioRS effected shall be upward or downward 
Retiogressive is as practicable as jtrogressjve 
nietamorphosjs If what the physical philosophers 
tell us, that oui globe has been in a state of fusion, 
and, like the sun, is gradually cooling down, is 
true, then, the time must come when evolution 
will mean adaptation to an UTuversal wonter, and 
all foims of lito will die out, except such low and 
simple urgatnsms as the Diatom of the arctio and 
antarctic ice and the Protococcus of the red snow 
If otii globe is pioceedmg from a condition in 
which it was too hob to supjiort any but the lowest 
living thing to a condition in xvhich it will be too 
cold to permit of the existence of any others, the 
coarse of life upgm its surface must desenhe a 
tiajectoiy like that of a ball fired fioin a mortar, 
and the sinking half of that cc*ixse is as much a 
pai t of the general piocess of evolution as the rising. 

From the point of vieiji of the moiahst the 
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animal world is on about tbe sime lexel as a 
gladiators show The creatures are fairly well 
bleated and set to fight— -wlieieby the strongest, 
the swiftest, and the cuimingest live to fight 
another day The spectator has no need to turn 
his thuinhs down, as no quarter is given He 
must admit that the skill and training displayed 
are wonderful But he must shut his eyes if he 
would not see that more or less enduring suffering 
IS the meed of hoth vanquished and victor A.nd 
since the great game is going on m every corner 
of the world, thousands of times a minute since, 
were our ears sharp enough, ne need not descend 
to the gates of hell to hoar — ■ 

sospiri, pwnti, ed alni guai 
Voc-t rfta e fioiip, c sron di laatt con cili» 

—it seems to fullow that, if this woild is governed 
bv benevolence, it must be a different sort of 
benevolence horn that of John Howard 
But the old Babyloiuans wisely symbolized 
Hatme by tlieu great goddass Istar, wlfo combined 
the uttiibntes ot Aphrodite with those of Ares 
Her tonihle aspect is not to he ignored oi covered 
up with shams , but it is not the only one If 
the optimism of Leibnitz is 'ha foolish though 
pleasant dieara, the pessimism of Schopmliaiier is 
a lughtmaie, the moie foolish because of its 
hideousness Error which is not. pleasant is 
study the wtorst form, of virung 
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Tina may not be the best of all possible iroilds 
hue to z&y that) it is the worst za meis petuLiBt 
nonsense A iroza-onfc voluptnaiy may faiid 
nothing good under the sun, or a vam and 
znexpeneuced youth, who cannot get the moon he 
ones for may vent his rmtation in pessiimskc 
rooamngs ; but there can he no doubt m the 
mind of any leasonaWc person that inanMnd 
could, would and in fact do, get on faiily well 
with vastly less happiness and tar laore misery 
than find their way into the Iites of nine people 
out of ten. If each and ail of us had been "visited 
by xii attack of neiu'algia, or of extreme xnentdl 
depression, tor one hour in evezy t^^enty-foul — a 
supposition which many toleiabiy vigorous people 
know, to their cost, is not extravagant — the 
burden of life ivould have been immensely 
increased ivdthout much practical hindrance to its 
geneial cour&e Men with any manhood in them 
find life qmie worth hvmg tinder woise conditions 
than these 

There ]$ "another sufiSciently obvious fact, which 
renders the h^yothesis that the course of sentient 
nature is dictated by malevolence quite untenable 
A vast multitude of pleasures, and these among 
the puiest and the best, aie supeifiiiities, bits 
of good which are to all appearance nnneces- 
saiy as inducements to hve, ancl*aie, so to speak, 
thiown into the bargain of life To those who 
experience them, few delights can be moie 
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entrancing tlian such as are afforded by natural 
beauty, oi by tbe arts, and especially by music , 
but they are pioducts of lather than factors in, 
evolution, and it is probable that they are known, 
m any considerable dcgiee, to but a veiy small 
proportion of mankind 

The conclusion of tbe whole mattei seems to 
be that, if Oimiizd has not bad his way m 
this woild, neithei has Abnman Pessimism is 
as little consonant with the facts of sentient 
existence as optimism If we desire to lepiesent 
the course of natuie in terms of human thought 
and assume, that it was intended to be that which 
it is, we must say that its governing principle is 
intellectual and not moial , that it is a material- 
ized logical process, accompanied by pleasures and 
pains, the incidence of which in the majority of 
cases, has not the slightest lefeience to moral 
desert That the ram falls alike upon the just 
and the unjust, and that those upoir whom the 
Towel of Siloam fell were no woiae than their 
neighhoui-s, seem to be Oriental ' modes of 
exju’essing the same conclusion 

In the stiict sense of the word “nature," it 
denotes the sum of the phenoirfenal woild, of that 
which has been, and is, and will he , and society, 
like art, is theiefore a part ot natuie But it is 
convenient to distmguish those parts of nature in 
which man plays the part of immediate cause, as 
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something apart > ami, theiefoie, societ}' like art. 
13 nssfuily to be eonsideifd as distinct, froni 
natiue It IS the more desirable, and even 
neeessaiy, to make tins disfcinetioa, since society 
diiiers fium natiiie in having a definite moral 
objecc ; ivlieuce it comes aboafc that the oonvse 
shaped by the etlijcal man — ^thc membei ol 
society or ciciten — necessarily luns counter to 
that which the non-ethical man — the pimitive 
savage, or man as a mere member of the animal 
kingdom— tends to adopt. The lattei fights out 
the struggle lor existence to the bitter end, like 
any ocher anmiai; the foiiaei devoj,es his best 
eneigies to the object of setting limits to the 
struggle ^ 

In the cycle of phenomena piesented by tlie 
life of man, the animal, no more moral end is 
dzscornibie than in that piesented by the hves of 
the wolf and of the deer Ho-s\ever impeifect the 
iehe=! of pfehisC'Uic men may be, the eviclencG 
which they afford clc.aily tends to the conclusion 
that, for tSousands and thousands of years, before 
the origin of the oldest known civilizations, men 
were savages of a very low type They stiove 
with their enemies and their competitois, thei 
preyed upon thiixjs w'eaker oi less cunning +h-m 
themselves , they w'ere born, multiplied without 
stint and died, foi thousands of generations, 
alongside the mammoth, the uius, the lion, and 

^ [The reajei \m 11 obseive tl 2 di*t;Lis the argument ot the 
Romanes Lcctuie, la Iriof-- 1S91 J * 
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the liy^na, whose lives veie &2^ent in the same 
way, and they were no more to be praised oi 
blamed, on moral grounds, than their less erect 
and more hairy compatriots 

As among these, so among pimutive men, the 
weakest and stupidest went to the wall, while 
the toughest and shrewdest, those who were best 
fitted to cope with their circumstances, hut not 
the best in any other sense, siuvived Life was a 
continual free fight, and beyond the limited and 
tempoiary lelations of the family, the Hobbesian 
war of earli against all was tho normal state 
of existence The human species, like others, 
plashed and floundeied amid the geneial stream 
of evolution, keeping its head above water as it 
best might, and thinking neither of whence nor 
whither 

The history of civilization — that is, of society — 
on the other hand, is the lecord of the attempts^ 
which the human race has made to escape from 
this jiosition The fiist men who substituted the 
state of mutual peace for that of mutual war, 
whatever the motive which impelled them to 
take that step, created society But, in establish- 
ing peace, they obviously put^a limit upon the 
struggle for existence Betweer-i the members of 
that society, at any rate, it was not to be 
pursued d oidraiTce And of all the successive 
shapes which society has taken, that most nearly 
approaclies perfection m which the war of indi- 
vidual against iiidividnai is most strictly limited 
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The piimitive savage, tutored by Istar, appro- 
priated whatuvei took his fency, and killed 
whomsoever opposed him, if he could. On the 
contiary, the ideal of the ethical man is to hmit 
Ins fieedom of action to a spheie lu which he 
does not interfere with the freedom of others ; lie 
seeks the conimon weal as much as his own , and, 
indeed, as an essential pait of his ovvU welfare 
Peace IS both end and means with him, and he 
founds Ills life on a moie or less complete self- 
restraint, which IS the negation of the unlimited 
struggle foi existence He tries to escape from 
his place m the animal kmgdom, founded on 
the free development of the principle of non- 
KLoral evolution, and to estabhsh a kingdom of 
Man, governed upon the pxmciple of moral 
evolution For society not only has a moial 
end, but m its perfection, social life, is embodied 
morality 

But the ^ort of ethical man to woik towards 
a moral end by no means abolished, perhaps has 
hardly modtfied, the deep-seated organic impulses 
which impel the natural man to follow his non- 
moral course One of the n .audi- 

tions, if not the chief cause, tlie struggle for 
existence, is the ^ndency to multiply without 
limit, which man shares with all living things. 
It IS notable that “mciease and multiply’' is a 
commandment traditionally much older than the 
ten , and that it is, perhaps, the only one which 
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has been spoEtaneousJy aad esc ammo obeyed by 
the great tiiajonty of the human race. But, m 
civilized society, the inevitable result of such 
obedience is the le-estabhshment, in all its inten- 
sity, of that straggle for existence — the war of 
each against all — the mitigation or abolmon of 
which was the chief end of social oiganisation 
It is conceivable that, at some period in the 
iiistory of the fabled Atlantis the production of 
food should have been exactly sufficient to meet 
the -ft ants of the population, that the makers 
of the commodities of the aitificer should ha\c 
amounted Jo just the number supportable bj' 
the surplus food of the agTicuItunsfs And, is 
there is no haim m adding another monstrous^ 
snppooition to the foregoing let it be imagined 
that etei}' man, w'oman. and chdd was perfectly 
lutiioufe, and aimed at the good of all as the 
highest peisonal good. In that happy land the 
natuial man would have been finally put down 
by the ethical man Theie would have been 
no competition, but the uidastiy of each would 
have been serviceable to all, nobody being vain 
and nobody avaricious, there would have been 
no nvahies , the straggle for existence would 
have been abolished, and the^millcnnmm would 
have finally set in. Bat it is obvious that this 
state of things eould have been peimanent only 
With a stationary population Add ten fresh 
mouths, and as, by iiio supposition, theie was 
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only esacwy enough before, soniehody mxifet go 
on short rations The Atlantis society might 
have been a heaven upon eaiih, the whole nAfeion 
might hare consisted ot just men, needing no 
repentance., and yet somebody must starve Reck- 
less Istai', non-moral Mature, ivould have riven 
the ethical fabric T was once talking with a 
veiy einmeiit pbjsieian^ about the'ijs nadicuinoi 
nciiutm.. “ Stud ’ ' said he , nine times out of 
ten natuid does not want to cure the man she 
wants to put huu m his coffin" And Istar- 
Natuie appears to have equally Kctle sjunpathy 
with the ends of society Stuff t ^she wants 
nothing but a hut field tind free play fin lier 
-dailmg the strongest ’ 

Onr Atlantis rna^ be an impossible figment, 
but the antagomstic tendencies ivhich the table 
adumbiates have existed in every ewiety which 
was evei established and, to all .appeaiance, roust 
fetfive foi ih^ victory m ali that wih he Histor- 
ians point to the greed .uad aanbition of luicis, 
to tho recMess tmbuleucc of the luled, to the 
debasing eflects ot wealth and luxury, and to 
the devastating wars which have fiumud a great 
part of the occupation, of mankind, as the causes 
of the decay of ^ates and the fomidenng of 
old civihsationb, and thoieby point their stoiy 
with a moral No doubt unmoral motives of 
all sorts have figured largelj' araong the imnor 
J Xte late Srr W. Gtjll 
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causes of those events But heneatli a]l this 
supeificial turmoi] lay the deep-seated impulse 
given hy unlimited multiplication In the swarms 
of colonies thiown out hy Phcenicia and hy old 
Greece, in the ver suaum ol the Latin laces , 
in the floods of Gauls and of Teutons which 
buist over the fiontiers of the old civilisation 
of Europe , in the swaying to and fro of the 
vast Mongolian hoides in late times, the popula- 
tion piohlem comes to the front in a very visible 
shape Nor is it less plainly mamfest m the 
eveilastmg agiarian questions of ancient Eome 
than in the Aireoi societies of the Polynesian 
Islands 

In the ancient vsrorld and m a large part-'" 
of that in which we live, the piactice of in- 
fanticide was, 01 is, a icgulai and legal custom, 
famine, pestilence, and war weio and are normal 
factors in the struggle for existence, and they 
have served, in a gioss and bnitah fashion, to 
mitigate the intensity of the effects ol its chief 
cause. 

But, in the more advanced civihsations, the 
progress of private and public morality has 
steadily tended to remove all these checks We 
declare infanticide murder, anfr. punish it as such , 
we decree, nut quite so successfully, that no one 
shall die of hunger , we regard death from pre- 
ventible causes of other kinds as a sort of construc- 
tive murder, and ehmyaate pestilence to the best 
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of our ability, ^ve declaim against the curse of 
war, and the wickedness of the military spmt, and 
we are never weaiy of dilating on the blessedness of 
peace and the innocent beneficence of Industiy. 
In their moments of evpansion, even statesmen 
and men of business go thus far The finei 
spints look to an ideal ai itos Dcz , a state when 
every man, having reached the point of absolute 
self-negation, and having notbiug but moral perfec- 
tion to stnve after, peace will truly reign, not merely 
among nations, but among men, and the struggle 
foi existence mU be at an end. 

Whether human nature is competent, under 
any ciicumstances, to reach, oi even seriously 
advance towards, this ideal condition, is a question 
which need not be discussed It will be admitted 
that mankind has not yet reached this stage bj a 
veiy long w'ay, and my busmess is with the pres- 
ent And that which I wish to point out is that, 
so long as tlwe natural man increases and multi- 
plies without restraint, so long will peace and 
industry nof only permit, but they will necessi- 
tate, a struggle for existence as sharp as any that 
ever went on under the ? igime of wai If Istar 
IS to reign on the one hand, she will demand her 
human saciifices oij.*thG other 

Let us look at home Tor seventy years peace 
and industry have had theii way^among us mth 
less interruption and under more favourable 
conditions than m any othei country on the 
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£ice of tbe eaifch The -Kaalth of Crcegufj ‘w^as 
nothing to that which we ha\e accumulated, and 
our prosperity has filled the world with envy 
But Nemesis did not forget Cicesus , has she for- 
gotten as^ 

I think not There aie now 36,000,000 ot 
people tn oui islands and every yeai* oonsiderahly 
inoie than 300,000 are added to our numbers ’ 
That is to say, about every hundred seconds, oi 
so, a new claimant to a share in the common stock 
of maintenance presents him or herself among us 
At the present time, the produce of the soil does 
not suffice to feed half its population. The other 
moiety has to he supplied with food which must 
be bought firoin the people of food -producing - 
countries. That is to say, we have to oifer them 
the things which the)’- -want in exchange for the 
tlniags w’e want And the things they want and 
•^vhich ive can produce better than they can are 
mamly inamifantures — industnal products 

The insolent leproach of the fiist Napoleon had 
a very solid toundatioa We not only are, but, 
undei penalty of staivation, we aie bound to be, a 
nation of shopkeepers But other nations also he 
under tbe same necessity of keeping shop, and 
some of them deal in the saIr^^^ goods as ourselves 

^ Thpse rutaWs are only appro'ciHiatftly act-wate In 1581, 
COT popuiatum amoifiitt-d lo 85,24-1,4.82, eKee^ding tte otwiIict 
m 1871 by 3,595 lOa Tie average aamml incjease m the 
aeceaTiial peuod 1871 — 1S81 therelore 389,010. Tilt MHibeT 
ct miOTt?!, in a ealendai 5*591 is 625,600. 
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Oav eustomeis nauirallj seek to get the mo&t aBti 
the best In e3i.fho,Qge for then produce If our 
goods aie inferior to those oi our coinpetitort, there 
IS no giound, rompatiUe mth the saxuty of the 
buyers, tvhich can he alleged, why they should not 
piofer the latter. And, if that result Jiould ever 
take place on a laige and general scale, live or six 
miihons of us would soon have nothing to eat 
We know what the cotton famine was , and we 
con therefore foim some notion of irhat n dearth 
of customexs would be. 

Judged by an ethical htandaad, nothing can he 
less satisfactory than the position in iv j^ich ws find 
ourselves. In a real, though incoaiplexe, degree 
we have attained the condition of peace which is 
the main object of social organization , and. for 
aignmenth sake, it may be assumed that we 
desire nothing but that which is in itself innocent, 
and praiseworthy — namely, the enjoyment of the 
hints of honest industry And lo ■' m spite of 
ourselves, wc are in reahty engaged in. tin inter- 
necine struggle for existence with our presumably 
no less peaceful and well-meaning neighbours. 
We seek peace and we do not. ensuo it The 
moral nature m us asks for no moie t.han is com- 
patible with the general good , the non-moral 
nature pioclaims and acts upon that fine old 
Scottish fanuly motto, ‘ Thou slmlt starve ere I 
want ” Let us be under no illusions, then. So 
long as unlimited inultiphc^tion goes on, no social 
organisation which has ever bee*i devised, or is 
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likely to be devised, no fiddle-feddhng ivitli the 
distubution of wealth, will dehvei society fiom 
the tendency to be destroyed by the lepxoduction 
within itself, m its mtensest form, of that straggle 
foi existence the hmitation of which is the object 
of society And however shocking to the nioial 
sense this eternal comperilioii of man against man 
and of nation against nation may be , however 
revolting may be the accumulation of misery at 
the negative pole of society, in contrast with that 
of monstious wealth at the positive pole/ this 
state of things must abide, and glow continually 
woise, so long as Istar holds hei way unchecked 
It is the true nddle of the Sphinx, and eveiy 
nation which does not solve it will sooner or latei 
be devouied by the monstei itself has generated 

The piactical and pressing question for us, just 
now, seems to me to be how to gam time 
‘ Time brings counsel,” as the Teutonic pioveih 
has it ; and wisei folk among our posterity may 
see their way out of that which at present looks 
like an ^ltl^asse 

It would be foUy to entertain any ilhfeeling 
towards those neiglihouis and rivals who, like 
ourselves, aie slaves of Istar, d)ut, if somebody is 
to be starved, the modern world has no Oiacle of 
Delphi to which the nations can appeal foi an 
indication of the victim It is open to us to tiy 

’ [It IS !ij.rd to say Avhethtr the mei(.ase of the unemplnjed 
poor, or tiat of the uiiemplojed ncli, is the gieater social 
eiil — 1S94 ] 
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OUT fortune; and, if "sre avoid impending fate, 
tteie will be a ceitaon ground lor bebe'vnng that 
we are the right people to escape Secants 
]vd%mt 0}bis 

To this end, it is well to look into the necessary 
conditions of our salvation by woiks They are 
two, one plain to all thewoild and hardly needing 
insistence, the other seemiugly not so plain, 
since too often it liaa been theoietically and prac- 
tically left out of bight The obvious condition 
IS that oui produce shall be better than that of 
others Theie is only one reason why our goods 
should he prefeired to those of our juvals — our 
customeis must find them bettei at the pnee 
That means that we must use more knov ledge, 
skill, and industry in pioducing them without n 
pioportionate increase m the cost of production, 
and, as the piice of labour constitutes a large 
element m that cost, the late of wages must be 
restricted wthiu certain hmits It is peifectly 
true that cheap production and cheap laboui are 
by no mea^s synonymous , but it is also true that 
wages cannot increase beyond a certain proportion 
■without destroying cheapness Cheapness, then, 
with, as part and parcel of cheapness, a moderate 
price of labour, ^5 essential to our success as 
competitors in the markets of the world 

The second condition la iealiy#quito as plainly 
indispensable as the fiist, if one thinks seriously 
about the matter It is social stability Society 
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IS stj big, ,wliea tlie wants of its membeis obtain 
as mucb satisfaction as, life being wbat it is, 
common sense and exp erience , , ,Abow may be 
reasonably expected Mankind, in general, caie 
very little foi lorrns of government or ideal 
considaiations of any sort, and uothmg really 
stirs the gieat innltitude to bieak with custom 
and incur the manifest penis of revolt except the 
belief that miseiy m this world, oi damnation in 
the next, or both, are threatened by the continu- 
ance of the state of things m which they have 
been brought up But when they do attain that 
conviction, „souety becomes as unstable as a 
jiackage of dynamite, and a voiy small matter 
will produce the explosion which sends it back to 
the chaos of savageiy 

It needs no argument to prove that when the 
price of laboui sinks below a ceitam point, 
the woiker infallibly falls into that ( onditioii 
which the French emphatically call 1 % -a 

word lor which I do not think theie is any exact 
English equivalent It is a condition in which 
the food, warmth, and clothing which are necegsaiy 
for the mere mamtenance of the fuactions of the 
body m their normal state cannot he obtained , 
in which men, women, and chudien aic forced to 
crowd into dens wherein decency is abolished and 
the most ordinary conditions of healthful exist- 
ence are impossible of attamment ; m which the 
plea&uies within leaclr ate reduced to bestiahty 
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and (ltunkerLncb& , xn whi(.]i tiie pams accumulate 
afe compomid mtexest, iu ih.e shape of staiTation, 
disease, skiuted development, and maral dygiada 
tion , iu winch, the piospect of even s'teadj and 
honest, indnstry is a life of unsuccessful battling 
with hunger louuded hy a pauper’s giave 

That d ceitain pioportion ot the members of 
every great aggregation of mtuihmd should con- 
stantly tend to ewtdblisl) .md popula<e stioh a 
Slough of Despond as th^s is inevitahje, so long 
as some people are by nature idle and ticjous 
vilule othGiS> are disabled b}’ sickness or accident, 
or thiown upon the world by the rled:h of fcheii 
bread-winners So long as that proportion is 
restricted within to let able hunts, it can he dealt 
With, and, so far as it axisos only troni such 
causes, Its existence may and muse be patiently 
borne But, when the oiganization of hoeiety. 
instead of mitigating this tendency, tends to 
continue aad mtonsity it, when a given social 
ordei plainly makes for evil and not for good, men 
naturally enough begin, to think it high time to 
try a fresh experiment The animal man, finding 
that the ethical man has landed him m such a 
slough resumes his ancient sovereignty, and 
preaches anarch v* which is, substantially, d 
pioposal lo jedace the social cosmos to chaos, and 
begin the bratc stiuggle foi exisltenco once again 
Any one who is acquainted with the state of 
the population of ail gisat industi’idl centres 

t0 
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whether in this or ocher countiies, is awaie that, 
amidst a large and increiisiflg bodj of that popu- 
lation, lu mgiis supieme I hare no 

pietensions to tho character of a philanthrojiist, 
and T have a special horroi of oli soits of senti- 
mental rhetoiic , I am merely trying to deal with 
facts, to some extent withm my own knowledge, 
and fuiih&r evidenced by abundant testimony, a& 
a xiatmalisr and I take ifc to be a mme plain 
truth that, ilnoughout industnal Europe, there is 
not a single Urge manufacturing city which is 
flee from a vast mass of people whose condition 
IS exactly that described and horn a still gicatei 
ma&s who, hving jost on the edge of the social 
swamp, aie hable to he precipitated into it by any 
lack of demand for then pioduce And, with 
every addition to the population, the multitude 
uheady sunk in the pit and the number of the 
host shdmg towards it continually increase 
Aignmentation can. hardly be need/ul to malte 
it clear that no society in w'hicli the elements of 
decomposition aie thus swiftlyand suitity accuinu- 
Uimg can. hope to win in the lace of mdustiics 
Iiiteihgenee, knowledge, and skill are undoubt' 
edly conditions of sue f ess, but of wliat avail are 
they hkely to be unless they're bached up by 
honesty, energy, goodwill, and all the physical and 
moial Idculti&s tlBit go to the making of manhood, 
and unless they aie stimulated by hope of such 
reward as men may faiily luok to f And what 
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dwelki la tlie slough ol -want dwarfed m body 
and soni, tipmozahzed, liopeieas, can reasonably be 
especte/1 to possess these (iTiaht’es ^ 

Any full and j^termarLent deveLpinent of the 
pioductive powezs of an inJrsCiial population, 
thee, must be compatible with and, indeed, based 
upon A social orgamzauion which will stcnie a fan 
amount ofph^\sieal ana moral weifaie to that popu- 
lation which w ill maie foi good and not foi evil, 
hfatuiil science aml-relmious entbusiasm raroh' 
go hand in hand, but on this matter their concord 
is complete , and the least sympathetic of natural- 
ists can hut admiie the inaght and the devotion 
of such social reioimeis as the late Lord 
Shaftesbury, whose recently published Life and 
Letters ' gives a vivid picture of the condition of 
the worLing cla«'ses fifev yeans ago, and of the pit 
which our industry, ignoring these plain truths, 
was then thsgmg undei its owm feet. 

There peihaps, no inoie hopvfal sign of 
piogies.s among us, m the last half-century, than 
the steadily inci easing devotaon which has been 
and IS diiected to measmes forprornoting physical 
and moral ivelfaie tUnong the poorer classes 
Sanitary refoimers, like most other ieforroer< 
whom I have had^lhe advantage of knowing, seem 
to need a good dose of laiiaticistn, as a sort of 
moral coca to keep them up so the mark, and, 
doubfcle.'!? they have niafle many iiuitakes , but 
that the endeavoui to improve the condition imdei 
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Avhich L-ui influstrial population live, to amend tlie 
drcunage of densely peopled streets, to provado 
bachs, wasliiionses. and gymnasia, to facilitate 
babite of thrift, to ftirmsli some provision for 
instriiutiou and amufeeroent m public Jibiarics and 
the like, is not only desirable from a plulaiithropn; 
point of view, but an essential condition of safe 
industrial development appears to me to be indis- 
putable It IS by such means alone, so far as I 
can see, that we can hope to check the constant 
giavitation of industaial society towaids ia vmiiTC, 
until the geneiaf progiess of intelligence and 
moiahfcy lo.jds men to grapple with the somcoB of 
that tendency- 11 it is said that the caiiying out 
of such airangementa os those indicated niusL 
enhance the cost of pioductioii, and thus handicap 
the pioducei lu the a ace of competition, I veutine, 
in the Uisfe place, to doubt the fact ; but it it bo 
so^ it lesults that mduafiiial society has to face 
a dilemma, tithet alternatne of which thieatens 
destruction 

On the one hand, a population the labour of which 
is sufficumtly reinuneiatcd may bo physically and 
moialiy healthy and socially stable, but may fail 
in mduotnal competition by leaaon of the dearness 
of its produce On the othei hand, a population 
the labour of which is insufficiently remunerated 
must become phymcaily and moially unhealthy' and 
socially unstable , and tfa ough it may succeed for 
a while lu industrial oecipetition, by leason of the 
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cheapness of its produce, it must in the end fail 
thiough hideous nnsery and degradation, to utter 
luiu. 

Well, it these are the only possible alteimrives, 
let us foi ourselves and our children choose the 
foimei', and, tf need be, starve like men. But I do 
HOG believe that a stable eoctety made up oi 
healthy, vigoi ous, lustnicted and aeli-iubng people 
would ever incur serious iisk o£ that fate They 
ire uot hkely to be troubled with many competi- 
tois of the same chaiacte:,just yet; and they may 
bi safely trusted to find udys of holding thea 
own ^ 

Assutmng that the physical and moral weil- 
bt'iug and the stable social order, which are the 
indispensable conditions of peiniauont industrial 
development, aie seemed, there leniains foi 
eoiisidoratioii the means oi attaining that know- 
ledge and skiH without which, even then, tho 
battle of competition cannot bo successiully 
fuaglit Let us coDaidei how we stand A vast 
system of elementary education has now been in 
operation among us foi sixteen years, and has 
reached all but a very small fiacuon of the 
population I do not think that there is any 
loom foi doubt t^St, on the whole, it has woiked 
well, and that its indiiect no less than its direct 
benefits have been immense Bat, as might be 
expeetej, it exhibits the defects of all our 
educational systems — fashioned aa they were to 
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meet the wants of a hygone condition ol society 
There is a widespread and^ I think^ w'ell-justified 
complaint that it has too much to do with books 
and too little to do with things I am as littlu 
disposed as any one can well be to nairow early 
education and to make the primary school a ineie 
anne:xe of the shop And it is not so much in 
the interests of industry, as m that of breadth oi 
cultuie, that I echo the common complaint against 
the bookish and theoietical character of our 
primaiy insti notion 

If theie were no such things as industrial 
pm&uits, a sjstem of education whicli docs 
nothing for tlie faculties of obscivoiioii, which 
tiams neither the eye noi the hand, and is com- 
patible with utter ignorance of the commonest 
natural truths, might still be reasonably logarded 
as strangely mipeifect And when we considei 
that the instruction and training W'hich are 
lacking are exactly those which are of most 
importance for the great mass of our population, 
the fault becomes almost a crime, the 'moic that 
there is no practical difficulty in making good 
these defects Theie leally is no reason why 
drawing should not be universally taught, and it 
is an admiiahle training fur Ifeth eye and hand 
Artists aie bom, not made; but everybody may 
be taught to diaw elevations, plans, and sections, 
and pots and pans aie as good, indeed bettei, 
yodels foi this purpose J:han the Apollo Behedere. 
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The plant is not etpensire, and there is tins 
excellent quality about diavnng of the kind 
indioated, that it can be tested almost as e isil^ 
and severely a& anthmetic Such dramogs are 
either nglit or iviong, and jf they are tYrong the 
pupil can be made to see that the}- are wrong 
From the industnai point of view, drawing lias 
the further inent that there is hardly any trade 
in which the power of drawing is not of daily and 
hourly utility. In the next place, no good leason, 
except the' want of capable teachers, can be 
assigned why elementary notions of science should 
not be an element in general instinction In 
tins case, again, no expensive or elaborate ap- 
paiatua is necessarj’- The commonest thing — 
a candle, a boy’s squirt, a piece of chalk — in the 
hands of a teacher -who knows his business, may 
be made the starting-points whence children may 
be led into the legions ot science as far as their 
capacity pejmits, with efficient exercise of tJieir 
obsei rationed and reasoning fficulues on the load. 
If object lessons often prove trivial failures, it is 
not the fault of object lessons but that of the 
teachei.who has not found out how much the 
power of teaching a Utde depends on knowing a 
gieat deal, and tiuft thoioiighly, and that he has 
not made that discovery is not the fault of the 
teachers, but of the detestable sjistem of traiiimg 
them, which is widely pievalcnt ^ 

’ Trainnig m the mo of 32inp]e*toola is no donbt veiy ciehir- 
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As I tave said, I do not regard the proposal to 
add these to the present subjects oi nniYersa] 
instruction, as made meiely in the interests ot 
industiy. Elexnentaiy science and di awing are 
just a& needful at Eton (where I am happy to say 
both are now parts of the regular course) as m 
the lowest primaij school But their impoitance 
m the education of the artisan is enhanced, not 
meiely bj'- the fact that the knowledge and shill 
thus gained- — little as they may amount to — uill 
still be of practical utility to him , but, further, 
because they constitute an in ti eduction to that 
special warning which is conimonlj called “ tech- 
nical education ” 

I conceive that oui wants in this last direction 
may be grouped under thiee heads (1) in- 
struction in the principles of those branches of 
science and of ait which aie peculiarly applicable 
to indiistnal puxsxuts, which may be called 
prehminmy scientific education. (2) ..Instruction 
in the special blanches of such applied science 
and art, as techmeal education pioper. (3) 
Instruction of teacheis in both these blanches 
(4) Capanty-catcbiag machinery. 

A great deal baa already been done in each of 
these directions, but much teinains to be done 

able, on grounds Fiom tlia poinl of view of "culture ’ tbe 
raaa whose '• fingers, -x-e all thumbs ” is but a stunted cicainre 
Brti; the pirtctical dilScuitnia in the way of iiitioduring Iiindj- 
work 01 this kind into elemental y school? arjitar to ma to ho 
consiaerAle - 
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If felementarj education is amended m the Yiay 
that has been suggebted I think that the school- 
boards Yall have quite as much on their hands tis 
they aie capable of doing well The inSuences 
undei Y'hich the -menibei-s of these bodies axe 
elected do not tend to secuiY fitness for deaKng 
Y’ith scientific or technicai education; and it is 
the leas necessary to burden them mth an nn- 
congenial task, as there aie other organizations, 
not only much better fitted lo do the work but 
already actually doing it 

In the matter of prehrmnary scientific educa- 
tion. the chief of these is the Science and Art 
Depai’tment, which has done more Sunug the 
last quaitei of a century for the teaching of ele- 
mentaiy science among the masses of the people 
than any organization winch e’ribts either in this 
or in any other country It has become veritably 
a people’s university so fai as physical science is 
concerned „ At the foundation of our old uni- 
versities thej weie freely open to the poorest, but 
the pooiest must cornu to them In the last 
quarter of a century, the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, by means of its classes spread all ovei the 
country and open to aU, has conveyed instruction 
to the poorest. T^e Umveisity Extension move- 
ment shows that* our older learned corporations 
have discovered the propriety of following suit 
Technical education, in the strict sense, has 
become a necessity for tjvo reasons The old 
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Appronticeship system has broken down, partly 
by reason of the changed conditions of industrial 
life, and partly because trades have ceased to 
be “ciafta,” the traditional secrets whereof the 
mastei handed down to his appi entices Inven- 
tion lb constantly changing the face of our 
industiies, so that “use and wont,” “rule of 
thumb,” and the like, aie gradually losing their 
impoitaiice, while that knowledge of punciples 
which alone can deal sucecssfal)}' with changed 
conditions is becoming more and more valuable 
Soci ally, the “ inastei ” of four or five apprentices 
is disappeaimg m favoui of the “ einployei ” 
of foity, or four bundled, oi four thousand, 
"hands,” and the odds and ends of technical 
knowledge, formerly picked up in a shop, are 
not, and cannot be, supphed m the factory The 
instruction formerly given by the master must 
therefoxe be more than replaced by the systematic 
teaching of the technical school 
Institutions of this kind on vaiying scales of 
magnitude and completeness, from the splendid 
edifice set up by the City and Guilds Institute to 
the smallest local technical school, to say nothing 
of classes, sucli as those in technology instituted 
by the Society of Aits (subsecpiently taken o\ei 
by the City Guilds), have been established in 
vaiious parts of the eountiy, and the movement 
in fivoui of then increase and multiplication is 
rapidly growing in brpadth and intensity But 
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there IS much diffeienee of opiiuon as to the best 
way in which the technical instiuction, so generallj'- 
desired, should be given Two comses appeal 
to be practicable the one is the ostabb&hineiit of 
special technical schools with a systematic and 
lengthened couise of instruction demanding the 
employment of the whole time of the pupils The 
other IS the setting afuoc of tecliniGal classes, 
especially evening classes, comprising a short 
series of lessons on some special topic, \\ hich may- 
be attended by pei sons already earning wages in 
some branch of trade oi commeice 

Theie is no doubt that technical schools, on 
the plan indicated under the first* head aie 
extremely costly, and, so fai <is the teaching of 
artizans is concerned, it is verj^ commonly objected 
to them that, as the Icaineis do not woik undei 
tiade conditions, they ait, apt to fall into anut,- 
teurish habits which prove of more hindrance 
than service in the actual business of life When 
such schools aie attached to factoiics undei the 
diiection ot an employer who desues lu tram up 
a supply of intelligent -woikmen, oi com sc this 
objection does not apply, noi can tbe usefulness 
of such schools for the tiammg of iutuic em- 
ployers and for the^iglier giade ot the employed 
be doubtful, but “'they me cleaily out of the 
leach ol tbe great mass of tbe gpople, -who liave 
to earn then biead as soon as possible We must 
therefore look to the clas^b, and especially to 
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evening classes, as the gieat mstinment foi the 
technical odncation of the aitizan, The utility of 
sufh classes has now been placed bejond all 
doubt, the only question which remains is to 
find the wavs and means of extending them 

We are here, as in all other questions of social 
organization, met by two diametiically opposed 
views On the one hand, the methods pin sued 
in foreign countiies ate held up as oui example 
The state is exhorted to take the matter in hand, 
and establish a great system ot technical educa- 
tion On the other hand, many economists of 
the individualist school exhaust the lesources ot 
language m condemning and icpudiatmg, not 
merely the inteifeienee of the gencial government 
m such matters, but the application of a farthing 
of the funds raised by local taxation to tliese 
purposes. I enteitain a strong conviction that, 
in tins countiy, at any rate, tlic State had much 
better leave purely technical and tiachi mstiuctiou 
alone But, although my personal leanings arc 
decidedly towaids the individualists, I have ai- 
lived at that conclusion on merely practical 
grounds In fact, my individualism is lather of a 
sentimental sort, and I sometimes think I should 
be stionger in the faith if it v^ie le,ss vehemently 
advocated ^ I am unable to see that civil society 

' In. wbfit follow^ I am duly lepeatiu', uml umiilid,&uuy 
opinions Tvliieli I expressed seventeen jeuis i'to, in an AddioKs 
to tlio nieinbais of the MidLuui Institute ('lepnblishad ill OritiqU'S 
mid AddnsM in, 1873, aiidrni Vol l oi these Emigs,) I liavo 
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IS an,37thing but a coiporation established for a 
moial object — namely, the good oi its membeis — 
and tlierefore that it may take such measuies as 
seem fitting foi the attainment of that which the 
general voice decides to he the general good. 
That the sufFiage of the niajoiity is b}’ no means 
a scientific test of social good and evil, is un- 
fortunately too tine , but, in piactice, it is the 
only test we can apply, and tiie lefusal to abido 
hy it means anarchy The puiest despotism that 
evei existed is as much based uiioa that will of 
the majoiity (which is usually submission to the 
will of a small minoiity)as the freest lepuhhc 
Law IS the expression of the opinion of the 
majoritv , and it is lau, and not meie opinion, 
because the manj are strong enough to enforce 
it 

I am as stiongly convinced as the most pio- 
nouiiced individualist can be, that it is desirable 
that every uijin should be free to act in cveiy way 
which does not limit the corresponding freedom 
of his fellflw-inan But I faal to connect that 
great induction of political science with the 
practical corollary which is frequently drawn from 
it that the State — that is, the people m their 
corporate capacity-^has no business to meddle 
with au} thing bu? the admimstration of justice 
and external defence It appeaia to me that the 

"ieen no ieas,ou to moilitj them, notMithstandmg high aiithoiity 
oil the otliei s.iile • 
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amoynt of fieedom -whiJi mcoiporate society may 
fitly Ivjavo to it& laembeis is not a fixed quanuT.y, 
to be determined « pnmt by deduction fiom the 
fiction called '* natuial rights , but that it must 
be dctemiued by, and vaiy with, oucuinstances 
I conoeiva it to be demonstrable that the highei 
and the more complex the oigamaation ot the 
social body, the nioie closely is the hie ol each 
member bound up with that of the whole , and 
the laigei becomes the categoiy of acts winch 
cease to be merely self-iegaiding, and which in- 
teifere with the fieodom of otlieis more or loss 
seuously 

If a sqnattei, luing ten iniloN away fiom any 
neighbour chooses to bum. bis house down to get 
ud of vermin tbeie nia^" be no necessity (in the 
absence of insmauce offices') that tiie law' should 
inter faie vvith. Ins fieedrun oi action, his act can 
hurt nobody but iumself But, if the divellor in 
a street chooses to do the same thing, the idtato 
very pioperly makes such a piocuoding a ciiiae, 
and puxnshcs it as such. He docs meddle with 
his neighboia's tieedoin, and that sciion&ly So 
it might, peihaps, be a tenable docti me, that it 
would be needless, and even fc^raiinous. to make 
education compulbory in aasparse agiicultuxal 
population liviug in abundance on the produce of 
its own soil , b!?t, lu a deubcly jjopulated mann- 
tactuzing country, stiugghng foi existence with 
competitors, eveiy r ignoiaut peison tends to 
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become a burden ufjon, fuid, 'so tar, an infiingei of 
the liberty of, his fellows, and an obstacle to then 
success Undej such Ciicumstauees an ediie.ition 
lato is, ni fact, a war tax, levied for pnrposet, of 
defence 

That State action alwajs has bceu moie oi less 
misdirected, and always mil be so is, I believe, 
perfectly true But I am not aware that it is 
more true of the action ot men in their coi'poiate 
capacity than iv is of the doings of indinduals 
The wisest and nio'it dispassionrie man m exist- 
ence^ 11101 ely wislihig to go houi one sfaie in y 
field to the opposite, mil not walk quite stiaight 
— he IS always going a Hltle wioug and aiw 8 j.s 
conecting himself, and f can only congTatnlate 
the mdividnalisf. who is able to %}' that his 
geneial conise ot life has been of a less undula- 
toi}' cbaiactei To abolish State action because 
its dnection is never more than appioximately 
correct, appaai s to me to be much the same thing 
as abolishing the man at the wheel altogether, 
because, do what he mil, the ship raw's more or 
Jess “ Why should I be robbed of my property 
to pay fin teaching another man’s clnldren ■?” is an 
individualist question winch is not nnfrequpntly 
put as if it settled^ ‘thfc whole busine'^s Peihaps 
it does, but I had difficulties in seeing why it 
should The parish m winch I* live makes roe 
pay my shore for the paving and lighting of a 
great many sticets that I'sieyei pass through. 


f 
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Rnd I RHght ple-Tidtliat I am lobbedto smooch tho 
waj and bgbten the darlcncss oi othci jjcojJp 
B ut. I am afraid the parochial authontiL's would 
not lot me off on this plea , and I must confess I 
do not see why they should 
I camu/t speak of rnv own knoivledgo, but I 
havo eveiy reason to belmvo that I came mto thh 
world a small i eddish jicison certainly nithont a 
gold spoon m my montli, and m fact with no dis- 
cernible abstract or concrete " aghts ' oi property 
of any descuptxou If a foot w’as not set upon me, 
ut once, as a squalluig nuisance, it was eithoi the 
natural affection of those about which I cci- 
tainly had done notblng to deseive, oi Uio fe'u ot 
the law which, ages before m} birth, was painJtdty 
built up by the society into which I inw tided, that 
pi evented that catastrophe If I was nourished, 
caied for, taught, saved fiom the vagabondage of 
a waslrel, I cortamly am not aware that I did 
anything to deserve those aduintagep And, li I 
})Ossess anything now, it stiikes melliat, though I 
may have fairly earned my day’s wa'ges foi my 
day’s work, and ma}' justly call them my property 
—yet, Without that oiganization of society, created 
out of the toil and blood of long generations befoi e 
my tune, I should piobably have had nothing but 
rt dint axe and an uidifteient hut to call my own , 
and even those would be imuc only so Jong as no 
.stzonger savi^e came my way 
So vhat it societyr having, quite giatiutuiisly, 
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(lojie Ali thc^C' ihing^ fur lue a<^k<, me m tiun to 
<lo siniethmo tow,vri-^s its piesei valiuu—eveu il 
that aomtthin^ la to coiitiihute to the teaching 
othei tnea’s chiidion. — I icailr, ia spice of all my 
mdividaahst leimiigs, icel uther asliameii to 
saj no And i£ I were not iishanied I cannot say 
that I think that sooiel} iiould he dealing un- 
jiistIv with me in coiivaiting the moial obligation 
into a legal one There is a mamiefec unfairness 
in. letrmg all the buiden he home by the willing 
hoi^e 

It does not appeal to me, then, that there is 
any valid objection to taiatmn for purposes of 
education ; but, in tim ease of technical schools 
and classes T tlnnk it is piactically expedient 
that such a taxation should bo local. Oar m- 
diistiial popnlat on accumulates in jiarticidai' 
towns and JiStiicfes , these distncts are those 
which imincdutelv piofit by tedimcal education , 
and IT IS only ai them that we can find the men 
piactically engaged in ludustnes, among whom 
some may* easoiinblj be expected to be competent 
judges of that which is wanted, and of the best 
means of meeting the want 

la my belief, adl methods of technical training 
aie at piesent tefitatxve, and. to be successfid, 
each must be adapted to the tpecial pecuhaiities 
of its locality. This it. a ease m wlmh we w,iiit 
twenty yoaiR, not ol ‘ btioiig goverament,” but of 
cheerful and hopeful blinid«*uiig , and wo may bo 
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tliaukful if W 6 get tkingti stiaicjlit in that 
tuna 

ThejirHicipleof t>lie Bill introduced, but ibopped, 
by the Gowiameiit la^t se.siion appeaus to mo 1,0 
be U’lse, and some of tlie objections to it J think 
aie due to a misunderstanding TLe Bid pro- 
posed in substance to .dlow localities to tax them- 
selves for pvupo^es of technical education — on tlie 
condition that any scheme fox such pai pose should 
be sdbnutted to the Science and Ait Depaitmcnt, 
and declared by that dopartinent to be in accoul' 
ance with the intent ion of the Legislate c 

A cry was nused that the Bill pi oposed to thiow 
technical education into the hands oi the Science 
and Art Depaitraent Bu+, in lealit}, no power 
of initiation, nor even of inoddhng with details, 
was given to that Department — I he sole function 
of which was to decide \vh other any plan pxoposed 
did or did not come within the limits of '* tech- 
meal odncation” The necessity for such control, 
someuheic, is obvious hfu leaislatuie, coitainiy 
not outs, IS likely to giant the po p\'cn of self- taxa- 
tion without sotting limits to that power in some 
nay, and it would neither have been practicable 
to devise a legal definition of technical education, 
nor couiniondable to leave tl?e question to the 
Anditoi~Gener.il, to he fought out in the law-conitp 
The only alteniafove was to leave the decision to 
.ui appropuite State anthoiity If li is asked, 
wliat is the need of smli control if the people of 
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the localities are the best judge** the obvio?iS 
reply is tliat taere JU'e localities and localitiC'^, 
and rimt 'vvhiie itanchester or Liverpool, or 
Biiaain^liam, oi Glasgow" iinglit, peiLaps, be 
Safely loft to do as thej thought he, suialier towns, 
in wliicii theie is less certamey of fnil discnssion 
by oonipecent people of difierentivavs of thmkmg 
might easily fall a prev to ciotcheteers 

Supposing oui intenuedute scieuct- teaching 
and oui technical schools and olasses are estab- 
iislied, theie is yet a thud need to be supplied, 
and that is the M'.aufc of good teaeheis. And it is 
necebs^uy not only to get them, but ti^keop them 
when you have got tliem 

It IS impossible to insist too snongly ap>oii the 
fact that efficient teachers of science and oi tech- 
nology are not to be made by the piocesses in 
vogue at ordinary tiaming colleges The memory 
loaded ivith mere bookwoik is not the thing 
wanted — ^isrin fact, lather woise than useless — lu 
the teacher of scientific subjects It is absolnxely 
essential that his mind should be full of know- 
ledge and not of mcie learning and that what be 
knows should have been loained m the laboratory 
lathei than in the lihiary There aie happily 
alieady, both in Ijondon and id the provinces, 
vaiiovts places in w'hich such tiainiug is to be had, 
and the mam thing at piesenfc is^to make it in the 
•first place accessible, and m the ne-d, indispensable, 
to those who iiudeitake th# busines? of beaching 

« 
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But \\ht;u the 'w.'ell-tiame'l lum ate siipiuiud, ii 
be lOcoUected that the piofosteion of teaduu 
not a Yniy IncMtue oi otbeiwjsc teinptiug ongj 
and that il may be advi^sable to otiei ^special m- 
dncoineiits to good nieu vo levuam lu it Ihese, 
however, axe qixeatioiis of detail mto wliicli jt js 
xmneoessar^' to eiitei faitbei 

La&t, but not lea.st, couxes the <|uestioa of pi o- 
vidmg the machinery foi enabling those vho aie 
by uatxue specially qualified to undertake the 
higliei blanches of industnal woilv to xeacb tlic 
positiou in vvhien they may lender that seivmc to 
the community. If all oui educatiouat expendn 
tiiitt did nothing but pick one nun of scientilic 
01 inventave genius, each yeai Iroiii amidst the 
hexveis of wood and diaweib of water, and give 
him the chance of making the best of his inborn 
faculties, it would be a reiy good investment If 
there IS one such child among the liundiecis of 
thousaado of our annual increase, 1+ would he 
worth any money to diag hau eithei’ from the 
slougli ot miseiy. or ftom the hoibed of wealth, 
and teach hmi to devote himself to the service of 
lus people Here, again, v,<i have made a begm- 
riug with our sciiolaxships and the like, and 
need only follow in the tiacks hheady worn 
The piugranime of mdustiial development 
biiefly set fortli» in tlie pieceding pages js not 
what Kant calls a “ Huiigespinnst,'' a r ohweb 
spun ill the bianiof aiJtopmnphilosophoi, "Mmi' 
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or les'^ of it hat, talceu boolilj shape iii uiiiny part*? 
of the couahy and theie me towns of no great 
size or wealth in jhe inaiinfaetming dibtiii.ls 
(Keighley, lor example tin \\hich almost the hole 
ol it lies, fill some time been caitied out so lai as 
the ineaiis at the disposal of the eueigetic and 
publn'-spuifed men who have taken the matter 
lu hand penmtted The ihiiig van be done, 
I have endeavouied to show good gronuds foi the 
belief that it must be done, and that speedily, 
li we wibli to hold oiu own in tUu war ot ludns- 
tiv I doubt uot that it lull be done wheneiei 
ns absohite necemty becomes as apj^aieiifc to all 
those who aie absoibed in the actual busine'-.s ot 
iiulustnal Ideas h is to some of the lookeis on 

[Teiliaps it is necessaay toi me to add that 
technical education is not heie proposed as t. 
panacea fur social disi^asfes but siuipir as a 
m&dicaniest winch \nh helji (lie patient to pass 
through an imminent ciisit, 

An opTithalrmc sitigeon may recommend an 
opeiatiou for cal iiact in a man who is going blind, 
witiiout buing supposed to iindeitalre that it will 
eiue him ot gout. And I may puisne the 
laetaphoi so fat S.s to itmmk, that the siugeon 
jR ]nstmcd m pointing out that a diet of peu'k -chops 
and buignudy will piobabJy •kill hiw patient, 
though he* mai be quite unable to snogvsi aiuotlo 


* 
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of living ivhieh irill fiee liim from hifi constitii- 
tiona] disoiJer 

Ml Booth a-iliS me, Whv do yoii not projiose 
some plan ot join own Keally, that is no answer 
to iny argnroent that his tieatinent will maVe the 
patient leiy intich worse [Note added m Snend 
Di’ieaec'i and IVorsc ReiMthcs, January 1S91] 
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DARKEST ENGLAKD ’ SCHEME 
I 

The- “ Tih>,c‘t" Dfctinho’ Isi, 1890 

SlE, — A short time ago a geneiotss'and phiian- 
thiopic friend viTote to lue, placing at my disposal 
a large sum of money for the furtherance of the 
vast scheme •which the ' Qeneial ” of the Salvation 
Army has propcuuded, if I thought it worthy of 
supf 01 c The lespoiisibihty of adnsirtg my bene- 
volent ooii;e=ipondenfc has weighed heavily upon 
me, but I left that it •would bo coivardly, as well 
as ungiaeioup, to lefuse to accept it. I have 
therefoie studied Mr Booth shook -with some caie, 
for the purpose of separating the essential fiom 
the accessory features of Ins project, and I luve 
based my judgment — I am scary to say an nn- 
ftivomable one--*apon the daia thus obtained 
Before commumcating my conclusions to my 
friend, ho^wever, I am desirous to know what 
there may be to be said ip. aa-rest^of that judg- 
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munt aud the matt i of such i;ast j)ubhc 
ixnpoitance that I tiust you wiil aid me by pnbh'sh- 
uig- this Wter, notmtliotaadmg its lengcli 
Tliere aie one oi two pomt-s upon -which I 
inidgme all thinking men have aimed at the 
same convictions as those fiom v hieh Mv Booth 
starts It IS ceirain that theie i^ an iminenot 
amount of remediable misery among us, that m 
addition to the poveitj', disca-^e -incl degradation 
which are the consequences ot caupcs beyond 
human contiol theie is a vast, piobably a veiy 
much laigei, quantity ot miseiy which ii the 
icsnlt ol indnhhail ignoraiico, or jiiiscoaduct, and 
of faulty social dirangenienta Fiufchei, I thuih 
it IS not to he doubted that, ■'laless thi=^ i(‘m''dnibjc 
imsQiy is effectiuvlly dealt with, the lioidc.s of vice 
.aid paupoibin will destioy inodeiti ciMh/.iUrn 
effectually as iiucavihced tubes ot another kind 
destioyed the gicat social oia.uiu.itiou which 
pieceded oius iloicovei, 1 think alhwill ai>iee 
that no letorms and impiocouieais will go to the 
root of the evil nnle'ss thev attaclc tt in its 
ultimate sonice — namely, the motived of the 
individual man Honest, industuons, and self- 
lestrauiuig men will make a bad social 

organization prosper , w hde Vicious idlo, and 
lecklcss citizens will bnug to rain the best that 
ever was or evei isill be, invented 

The leading piopositions which aie poculiai to 
kli Booth I take to be^the.pe — 
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T} IS pToposttt ojj seems to -e to be a.ndiapu table 
Hisstoiy con6ims it Francis of Assisi and 
Ignatius LoyoU made tbeir gieat espoiimouts on 
tbe same principle Nothing is more certain 
than that a body of lehgious enthufciasts Qierhrtps 
we may even say fanatics') pledged to bhud 
obedience to their chief, one of the most 

efficient lustTuments for effecting any pm pose 
that the wit of man lias yet sncceedcJ in devising 
And I can bat admne the insight into human 
nature which hag led Mr. Booth to leave his 
unquescioiiiDg am} unhebitating ingtiuuientb un- 
bound by vowb A volaiiteer slave i? ivoith ten 
£)Wom honcl&mcii 

(3) That the success of the Salvation Army, 
with its present foice of 04 IG ofticeis “wholly 
engaged in the work,” its capital of three quaitcis 
of a miihoa, its income of the same aiiwunt, its 
1875 corps at’ home, and 1409 in the colonies and 
foreign countries (Appendix, pp 8 auci 4}, is a 
pioof that Divine assistouce has been vouclisafcd 
to ifcg effbits 

Here I am noi; able to igree with tiio s,inguu)a 
Cotmnander-m-chief of the new model, whoso 
laboare m ci eating it have piuhahly interfeiod 
with hig acquisition of information respecting 
the fate of previous enterprises of like kind. 

It does not appear to me that his success is in 
any degree moie remai'kable than that of Fiaucis 
of Assibi or that ol ^Ignatius Loyola than that 
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of Gf>o;ge Fox oi even Tihan this of ike Mormons 
ill oui oMTi tune. When I obaeive tlie discrep- 
niH ICS of tile .'locti'inai fomidations hum whicli 
o.iclt of these gieut laovenients set unt I hud it 
diificuit to suppose tlut supernatiiiAlanl has 1)6011 
gi\cn to dll of them, still moie, that Mr Booth's 
smaller measuie of success is evidence that it has 
been granted to him 

But ivhat hetai'if of the Fianciscan ex}!©)!- 
ment ^ ? If there iias one inle lathei than another 
on ivhioh the fonndei Lud stiess, it was that his 
army of Mais should he absolute inendioants, 
keeping thoiuselves sternly apazt fioni all woildly 
entanglements Yet., even befoie the death of 
Fmncis, in 1122 G a strong party headed by Elias 
of Cortona the deputy of his own appointment, 
began to hankei after these. \eiy things , and, 
w'ltlnu thirty yews of that time, the Pianci&cans 
had become ona ot the most poweiful, woaithy and 
woil.lly corporations in Clnistendoni with then 
hugeis in eveiy sink of political and bocial cunup- 
tiou if sohftpiofit foi iheoidei uonldlie fished out 
of it , tlicii principal interest hettig to fight their 
liViiLs, the Bominicaus, and to peist-cutc such of 
fchoif riivn brethren as were honest ouough to tij' 
to caxiy out then fcauderb plainest injunctions 
We also know whilt lias beiomoof Loyola’b ex- 
peninenr. Foi two cental les tjje -TeEiiits have 
been the hope of the enemies of the Papacy; 

‘ not- rji « 
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■vvhenovei' it becomes too proaperons, thev" aie 
sure to bring about a catastiophe by thou oorrnpt 
use of the pobtioal and social influence wbieli 
their oigamzation and tbeir wealth secine 

With these examples of that which may happen 
to institutions founded by noble men, n ith high 
aims, in the bauds of successors of a difierent 
stamp, armed with despolic authority, before me, 
common prudence .siiicly requires thai, before ad- 
vising the handing ovei of a large sum of monev 
to thegeneial of a new ordei of mendicant®, I 
should a,sk wlufc guarantee cheie is that, thirty 
yoais hence, the " General ” who then antocrati- 
caily contiols the action say, of 100,000 officeis 
pledged to bhnd obedience, distnbiited through 
the whole length and breadth of the poorer 
classes and each with his fingei on the trigger of 
a mine thaiged with discontent and lehgjons 
fanaticism , with the absolute control, say of 
eight or ten millions steiling of capital and as 
many of income , w'lth boiracks in every town, 
with esrates scattered otoi the country, and with 
settlements m the colonies — will exerase his 
enormous powers, not merely honestly, but wisel / ^ 
What shadow of security is there that the person 
who wields this uncontrolled authoiity over many 
thousands of meu shall use il solely for those 
plnliinthropic ai''i religions objects which, I do not 
doubt, aie alone in the mmd of Ml Booths Who 
to say thpt the Salvation Army, in the yem 
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1920rstiali not be a leplicaaf wliat tlic* Fianciscan 
order bad become in tbe yeax 12i30 

The porsonaa cbaracter and the intentions of 
the thunders ot such organizations as ive aie 
coasideiiiig oount fur vqtv little m the fcnmaxion 
of a foiecasc of then futuie; and if they did, it is 
no disiespBCt to Sir, Booth to that lie is not 
the peer of Fiaacis of Assisi But il Fianets’s 
judgment of men was su imperfect as to permit 
him. to appoint an amhitious intriguer of the 
stamp of Brother Ehas lus deputy we have no 
right to be saagmne about the perspicacity of Mr, 
Booth in a like matter 

Adding to all these coasideiafions the fort tliat 
Mr Llewelyn Davies, the warmth of whose 
philanthropy is beyond question and in whose 
competency aiid fairness I, for one, plate implicit, 
reliance flatly denies the boasted success of the 
Salvation. Army in its piutessed mission, I have 
arrived at fhe concinswu that at piesent 
advised, I cannot be the instrument oi canying 
out my fri^dh proposal 

Mr, Booth has pithily chaiacterised certain 
benevolent schemes as doing sispennyworth of 
good and a shillmg’s woith of harm I grieve to 
say that, ui my opinion, the definition esactly fit.s 
his own pi eject, Dew social evils are of great ei 
magnitude than uniiistructed ajid unchasteued 
lehgious fanatiusm ; no personal habit moie 
surely degi'ades the conscience and J:he intellect 
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rhan blmd and unbeisitating obedience to im 
limited autlwnty Undoubtedly, liailotiy and 
mtenipeiujice are soie evils, and staivation w 
bald ta bear, or even to know of; but tbe 
piostitiition ot tho nnnd, the ''oddomuci ot tlie 
conscience, tho dwatriiig of manhood aie ’womt 
calamities It is a gieatei e'iil to have the 
intellect oi a nation put down by oigauised 
fauaticiEm , to soe its political and indii&tml 
affairs at the ineiey of a despot whoso cliiel 
thought IS T() make that tanaticism prevail, to 
watch the degi'adatioii of men, who should feel 
themselves^ individually responsible for fchcir own 
and their coimtiy's fates, to inoic bmie 3n,stm'- 
monts, readv' to the band of a master fur an.} \is.o 
to which he may put thain 

But that IS the end to which, in my opinion, 
all such organization^ as that to winch kindly 
people, who do not look to the consequences of 
then acts, aie now giving theii tlipufiands, m- 
evifabiy tend Qulcbs cleai pi oof that I .ita 
wioiig IS furnished, .inotliei thousand shall liOt 
ho added by niy uistmincntahty 

I am, 821, your obedient servant, 

' T H Hr X JET. 
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NOTE 

All dtithontative coatemporary hi'^tonan, M^itthew 
PdM^,, TOitei thus of tb.6 Minorite, or Fianciscan, 
Priors ill England an 1235 jnsl; nine jears aitex ilie 
deaiiii of Erancis of Absi-i — 

' ‘‘ At bills time ^oms of th.e Miuonte bretliroii, a& 

n-ell AE, ‘Some of i-lie Ordei of Preadierp, unmindfal of 
tfieir piofea'sion and tlie leatiictioas of their order, 
impudently eateied the terntones of porae noble 
‘ monaateiiea, uuder pretente of fulfilling then- dutieh 
s of pleaching, aa if intending to depart after pxeachmg 
' the next day TJndei’ pretenoe of eickness, or on 

i '-ome othei pietext. liowevei, they remained, and, 

j constructing an alter of wood, they placed on it a 

^ conseciated stone alt xr, which they lud bronght mth 
them, and cLuidestmely and in. a Tow voice perfoiiaed 
mass, and even recen'ed the confessions of many of 
' the parisliionei &. to the prejxidice of the priests 

And if by cExnce they xrere not satisfied with thi'-, 

' they broke foith m iii'Mts and threats, reviling everj 

. other ordei except their own, and asseitiiig that all 
the rest were doomed to dainaation. and that they 
wovxld not spare the soles cf then feet till they had. 
exiiausted the wealtliof their opposers home rer great 
it might be. The religious men, theief ore, gavn way 
! to them in xuaiiy ponds, yielding te avoid .'.oandal, 

and offending those in power F^ar they were the 
c councillors and messengexs ot the ncdde', and even 

secretaiies of the Pope, and t^eietoix, ohiameJ much 
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seculai faTOxir Some, however, finduig tliem&elves 
opposed at the Couit of Eome, weie restrained by 
obvious reasons, and went awaym confusion, foi the 
Supieme Pontiff, with a scowling looh, said to them, 
'What means this, mybiethren^ To what lengths 
are you going? Have you not professed voluntary 
poverty, and that you ■would tiaveise to'vrns and 
castles and distant places, as the case required, bare- 
footed and unostentatiously m older to preach the 
word of God m all humility? And do you now 
presume to usuip these estates to youi selves against 
the ■will of the lords of these fees ? Youi religion, 
appear? to be m a great meu?uie dying away and 
your doctiires to be confuted ’ ” 

Under elate of 1243, Matthew wiites ■ — 

“Poi tlnee oi four hundied yeais oi moie the 
monastic order elid not hasten to destruction so 
quickly as their oidei [Mmoiite? and Pieacher,?] of 
whom now the bi other?, twenty-foui years having 
seaicely elapsed, had fiist built in England dwellings 
which rivalled regal palaces in height-- These are 
they ■who daily esposo to view thou inestim.ible 
ti ensures, in enlarging then sumptuous edillces, and 
electing ioftj walla, thei ehy impudently tiansgicssmg 
the hmita of then oiigmal poverty and violating the 
basi? of their religion, accoidmg to the piophocy of 
German Hildegarde When noHemen and iich men 
aie at the point of death, whom they know to be 
possessed of gieat riches, they, in their love of gain, 
diligently urge them, to the injury and los? of the 
oidinaiy pastoib, and extoit confession? and hidden 
■wills, lauding 'themsehes and their owu older only, 
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ami placing themselve's befoie 'll! others So uo 
faithful man now believes he cun he saved, except he 
IS duected by the counsels of the Preacheis and 
himoiites ” — IMatieeit Paeis’s Entjhsh History 
Translated by the Eev J A Giles, 1880, Vol I 


II 

TIll “ Twtib” Hgu rtibcr Ml), 1890 

SiE, — The purpose of my previous letter about 
Mi Booth’s sdieine was to arouse the contributors 
to tire military chest of tire Salvatron^Ainiy to a 
clear sense of what they axe doing I thought 
it desirable that they should be distinctly awaie 
that they are setting np and endowing a sect, m 
many ways analogous to the ‘ Banters” and 
“ Bovivalists ” of undesirable notoriety in fomrei 
times, but with tins immensely important difiei- 
ence, that it possesses a strong, far-reaching’, 
centiahzed organization, the disposal of the ph^'si- 
chI, moral, and financial strength of which rests 
with an irresponsible chief, who, accoidmg to his 
own account, is a&stued of the blind obedience of 
nearly 10,000 subo»dinates I nisli them to ask 
themselves, Ought prudent men and good citizens 
to aid in the establishment of an organization 
rrhich, under sundry, by no means improbable, 
contingencies may easily become a woise and 
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niore dangeious HuisAUce than thp weTudicaut 
fiiais of tlic KHtlclle sigm ’ If tlii& an academic 
question, I leallv do not Liiow %vhat questious 
deserve to he called piactical As }'oa divuicd, I 
purposely oiuittod any consideiatioii of the details 
of tlie S.ilvatioinst sdiernr and of the piiuciples 
which animate those who woik ic, heoanre I 
dasuod that the puhlic appreciation of the eiils, 
iiocesfi«i.iily niheient in nil sacli plans of ffespotic 
social and lehgious legimentation slionld not he 
obscured by the raising of points of less compaia- 
tive, however gieat absolute luipoitanco 
But it now time to undertake a moie pai- 
ticular criticism of “ Daikest Eugland At the 
outset of my examination of that work, I was 
slariited to find that Mr B' 'Otb had put foni m d hm 
scheme with an almost incrodiblp iinpoifoct know- 
ledge ot what had boon doiic and is doing in the 
same direction. A simple icadei might well itnagmc 
that the author of “ Daikcst Eugl.md " posed as 
the Columbus, or at any rate the Coiteg, of that 
legion •' Go to Mudie’s," he tdh ns and you 
well be surprised to see how few books there .ue 
u]X)n the social pioblem That may or may not 
be collect ; but if 3Ii Booth had gime to a coi- 
tam leadmg-roem not, far fiom Mudieh, I iindei- 
takc to say that the iv'eH-iiifoimed and obh'gmg 
staft of tlto natioral hbiar} ni Bioonishury would 
have provided hna with more hooks on this topic, 
in almost all Biiropeau languages, than he would 
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read ill three months Has socialism no liteia- 
ture 2 And what is soeiahsm but an incaiuatian 
of the socui question i Moreovei I am pei - 
suaded that even ‘ Mudies” lesouites could have 
iuniished 31i Booth inth the Life of Lord 
Shaftesbury " and Carljde's works JIi Booth 
seems to have undertaken to mstract the world 
V. ithout haying heaid of “ Bast and Present ” or of 
‘ Latter-DaT Pamphlets ’ though, soniowhat kte 
in the day, a judicious hiend calk his attention 
to them To those of lay contempoianes on irhom. 
as on mysolf CailyJe s mihngs oothis topic made 
an ineffaceable iiupiessioa foity yea^s ago, who 
know that, foi all that time, hui^dieds of able 
and devoted men, both ckncal and lay, have 
tvoiked hcait and soul foi the peimanent amend- 
tneut of the condition of the poor, Mr Bootlis 
■ Go to Mittbe s " affoi ds an ajitmcastu c of the depth 
of his prelutiinary' studies Howevei, I am bound 
to admit that these eaiher labourers in the held 
laboured in such a different fashion, that the origin- 
ality of the plan started hy Mr Booth reraaine 
largely unaffected For them no dninu:! have boat, , 
no tiomhones brayed, no sanctified buffoonery afcei 
the model of tlie oiatiuu of the Fii.ir in Wallen- 
stem’s cam]) dear the readers of Schiller, hat 
tickled the eais of the groundlings on then behalf 
Sadly behind the great age of iowdy self-advei- 
fci-soinent in which iheir lot has ftdleu, they seem 
not to have advanced one Hihit beyond John the 
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Baptist tlie Apostles, 1800 years ago, in their 
notions of the "way in ivLioh the 'Dictanom, the 
change ol mind oi the ill-doei, is to he hiought 
about Yet the neiv model 'was there, leady loi 
the imitation of those anrient saveis of souls 
The 1 anting and loarmg imstagoguca of some of 
the most Tenerahle of Gicok and Syijan cults also 
had thou processions and banneis, their fifes and 
cymbals and holy chants, then hiciaicliy of officeis 
to ivhom the art of making collections was not 
wholly unknown, and who, as freely as then 
modem mutatois. piomised an Elysian fntme to 
contributory converts The success of these 
antique Salvation aimies was euoiinous Simon 
Magus was quite as notorious a peisonage, and 
probably bad as stiong a following as Mr Booth 
Yet the Apobtles, with then old-i ishioncd Wd,ys, 
would not accept such a success as a satisfactoiy 
sign of the Divine sanction, nwi depait from then 
own methods of leading the way to the liighei life. 

I deem it nncssentia) to venfy Mi Booth’s 
statistics The exact strung th id the population 
of the realm ot inisciy, be it one, two, or tinee 
millions, has nothing to do with the efficacy of 
any means proposed toi the highly desirable end 
of mduemg it to a nnmmim ’-The sole question 
for consideration at piesont is wlietlioi the scheme 
keeping specialljvin view the spmt in which it 
is to be woiked, is hkely to do more good than 
harm r, t 
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Mr Booth tells us, wiiili commendable fianloie&s, 
that “ it IS primaiiiy and mamly for the sake of 
saving tho soul that I seek the salvation of the 
body” (p 45), winch language, being interpreted, 
means that the propagation of the special 
Salvationist creed comes first, and tlie promotion 
of the physical, intellectual, and 2 Mrely moral 
■welfare of mankind second in Ins estimation 
Men are to be made sober and industrious, 
mainl} that, as washed, shorn, and docile sheep, 
they may be driven into the narrow theological 
fold which Ml Booth patronises If they refuse 
to entei, for all then, moral cleanlin^s, thej' will 
have to take then place among the goats as 
sinners, only less duty than the rest 

I have been in the habit of tlimkiug (and I 
boh eve the opinion is laigeh'shaied by reasonable 
men) that self-respect and thii-ft aie the mugs of 
the ladder by winch men may most surely climb 
out of the slough of despond of want, and I have 
regaided them as peihaps the most eminent of 
the practical 'virfiieh That is not Mi Booth’s 
opinion Bor him they are mere varnished sms 
— nothing better than “ Pride le-baptised ’ (p. 
4G) Shutting his eyes to the necessary con- 
sequences of the struggle for kfc, the existence of 
which he acce^its as fully as any Daiwinian,^ Mr 
Booth tells men, -whose evil cas% is one of those 
consequences, that envy is a coinei -stone of our 
1 See ]) 1<00. • 
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competitive sj^stein With tliiift and self-ie.spect 
denounced aa gin, with the sulJcimg of staivuig 
men lefened to the sms of the capitalist, the 
gospel accoiding to Mr Booth map save souls, 
but it Will haidlp' save society 

In estimating the social and political influence 
which the Salvation Aimy is likely to cxeit, it 
itj important to leflect that the officcis (pledged 
to hlind obedience to then ‘Oeneial’’; are not 
to confine themselves to the functions of meie 
deacons and catechists (though, undei a “ General ” 
like Cyril, Alcvandiia hnow to hci cost what 
even they (;ouM effect), they aic to bo "tnhniies 
of the people,” who ai'e to act ns tlieii giatuitous 
legal adviseis, and, when Li.\\ is not siifflcienth 
effective the whole force of the amiy is to obtain 
what the said tiibunes may concenve to be justice, 
by the practice of i nthless intimidation Society, 
says Mr Booth, needs “ mothering ” , and ho sets 
foith, With niiicli complacency, a cnriety of 
‘ cases,” by wdnch we may estimate the soit of 
“ motheiiiig ' to be expected at Ins parental 
hands Those who study the materials thu& set 
befme them will, I thmk. be driven to the con- 
clusion that the “mother” has alieady piovcd 
herself a most unsci upulous -meddler, even it 
she has not fallen within leach of the arm of 
tlie law ff 

Considei this “case” A, asserting her self to 
have been secbiccd twi/^c, “ applied to oui people, 
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We hunted up the man, foUo'wed him to the 
country, threatened him with public exposuie, 
and forced from him the payment to Ins vicxim 
of £60 down, an allowance ol £1 a i\eek, and an 
msuiance policy on his lite foi £45(J m her favom ” 
(p 222} 

Jedbiiioh Justice this ‘ We” constitute om- 
selves prosecutor, judge, jury, sheriff s officer, all 
111 one 3 “ we ” piactise intimidation as deftly aii 
if we wei e a bianch of another League , and 
undei threat of exposuie, “ we” extort a tolerably 
heavy hush-money m payment ot our sdence 

Well, really, my poor moral sense is unable to 
distinguish these leniaihable proceeifmgs of the 
new populai tiibuuate from wlut, in Fiench, is 
called chraitinja and, in plain English, blackmail- 
ing And when we consider that anybody, foi 
any leason of jealousy, or personal spite oi party 
hatied, might be thus “hunted,” ‘followed,” 
“ threatened, ’ and financial!)'' squeezed or mined, 
without a paiticle of legal investigation, it the 
will of a'man whom the familiar charged with 
the inquisitorial business dare not hesitate to 
obey, suicl)' it is not nnieasonable to ask how far 
does the Salvation Army in its “tiibime of the 
people ” aspect, differ fiom a Sicilian Mafia ? I 
am no apologist of men guilty of the acts charged 
against the peison who yet, I Ijiink, might be as 
faiily called a “ victim,” in this case, as his paitner 
in wrong -doing It is posable that, in so peeuhai 
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a carfC, SoIomoJi himself mijiht ha\"e been puzzled 
to appoition the leUtive inoial delinquency ef 
tlio parties, Howeysr that way be, tbo mm ivas 
morally and legally bound to suppoit his child, 
and any one would haro been justibed m helping 
the womnn to her legal rights, and the inati to 
the legal consequences fin which expoimre is 
included) of bis feult. 

The action of the ' Geneial ” of the Salvation 
Army in ext oi ting the heavy fine he chose to 
impose as the puce of his silence, however 
excolieiit ins motives, appears to we to be as 
immoral as, I hope it is illegal 

So much for the Salvation Aimy as a teacher 
of questionable ethics and of ecctntiic economics, 
as the legal adviser who recommends and practises 
the extraction of money by lutinmiation, as the 
fa'ry godmother who piojxises to '‘mothw" 
society, in a fashion winch is not to niy taste, 
however much it may comnmnd itaelt to some of 
Mr Booths snppoiteis 

I am, Sii, youi obedient seivant, 

T H Huslet 


fi 
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The ‘ TwbCb' Tecpi/hhei 11th, 1890 

Sis, — W hen I fiist addressed you on tlie 
subject; of the projected operations of the 
Salvation Army, all that I knew about that body 
was deiived from the study of Mr Booth’s hook, 
horn common repute, and Aom occesionai atten- 
tion to the sapngs and doings of hi& noisy 
sijuadions with winch mj walks about London, 
m past yeais, have made me faimiiar I was 
quite tmawaie of the existence of evidence re- 
specting' the present achrumstiation ot the Salva- 
tion forces, which would have enabled me to act 
upon the sagacious maxim of the American 
humourist, ‘ Don’t prophesy unless you know” 
The lettei yon wore good enough to publish has 
bi ought upon me a s'^'Vama of lettcis and pam- 
phlets Some favour me with abuse . some 
thoughtful correspondents warmly agree with mo, 
and then proceed to point out how much woithier 
certain eohemes of their own aie of mj fhend’s 
suppoit some send valuable encouragement, for 
which I offer my hearty thanks, and ask them to 
excuse any ruoie speciA acknowledgment But 
that which I find most to the purpose, just now, is 
the revelation made by some of the docinnents 
which have leached me, of a hut of which T was 
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wholly Ignorant — namely, that peisons wlio have 
faithfully and zealously seived in the Salvation 
Army, "ft ho espies? unchanged attacliment to it? 
oiigmal principles and practice, and who Lave 
been in close official relations with the“ Geneial,' 
have publicly declareil that the process of de- 
gradation of the organization into a mere engine 
of fanatical intolerance and peisonal ambition, 
which I declared was inevitable, has already set 
in and is malting rapid progress. 

It IS out of the question, Sii, that I should 
occupy the columns of the ' Times " with a de- 
tiiled exposition and ciiticism of these pitCib 
juistifitati'Ub of my foiccast I say ciiticisin, be- 
cause the asseitions of persons who have quitted 
any society must, m faiiness, be taken with the 
caution that is lequiied in the case of aU ec jjcrih 
statements of hostile wutuesses But it is, at any 
rate, a notable fact that thcie aie paits of in} 
fiist letter, mdicatmg the inhcient and necessai}' 
evil consequences of any such oigaiiization, 
winch might scive for abstiacts of poitieiis of this 
evidence, long since pnntcd and published undei 
the public responsibility of the witnesses 

Let us ask the attention of your icadcis, in the 
first place, to “ An ex-Captain’e Experience of the 
Salvation Army,” by J J R Redstone, the 
genuineness of which is guaranteed by the preface 
(dated Apnl 5th, 1888) which tlic Rev Di 
Cunning ham Geikie has supplied Mi Redstone’s 
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story is well worth reading on its own account 
Told in simple, direct language such as John 
Bunyan might have used, it peinnts no doubt 
of the single-minded sinceiity of the man, who 
gave up everything to become an officer ot the 
Salvation Army, hut, exhibiting a sad want of 
that capacity for unhesitating and hhnd obedience 
on which Ml Booth lays so much stress, was 
thrown aside penniless — no, I am wrong, ivith 
2s M foi his last week’s salaiy — ^to shift with his 
equally devoted wife, as he best might I wish 
I could mduce intending contnbutors to Mr 
Booth's army chest to read Mr Redstone’s story. 
I would particulaily ask them to contrast the 
pure simplicity of his plain tale with the mtihcial 
pietism and slobbering unction of the letters 
which Mr Ballmgton Booth addresses to his 
“ dear boy ” (a married man apparently older than 
himself") so long as the said “dear hoy” is facing 
biickbats and starvation, as per order 

I confess that my opinion of the chieft of the 
Salvation Army has been so distinctly modified by 
the perusal of this pamphlet that I am glad to he 
lelieved from the necessity of expiessing it It 
will be much better that I should cite a feiv 
sentences from tlje preface wiitten by Di 
Cunningham Geikie, wffio expresses warm admir- 
ation for the early and uncorru;^ted woik of the 
Salvation Army, and cannot possibly he accused 
of prejudice agamst it on lel^ious grounds — 

YOL ix S 
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(1) “The Salvation Amy ‘is emphatically a 
family concern. Mr Booth, tienioi is Oeneral, 
one son is cTncf of the staftl and the remamtng 
sous and dau^alitois engross tho other chief 
positions It IS Booth all over , indoocl, like the 
suu la yam eyes, vou can see nothing else 
wherever you tiun ’ And, as Dr GeiJrie shiewdly 
remarks, ‘ to he the head of a widclv spread sect 
carries with it many advantages — not all exclu- 
sively fipintual ’ ” 

(2) “ Whoever becomes a Salvation officei is 
henceforth a slave, helplessly e,tposed to the 
capiice of his supeTiors " 

“ Mr Bedbttme bore an svcellent character both 
hefoie he enteied the aimy and when he left it 
To join it, though a mamed man, he gave np a 
situation which he had held for five years, aud he 
seiwed Mr Booth two years, woikmg Innd inmost 
difiicult posts. His one fault, Majoi Lawley tells 
us, was, that he was ' too straight ' — that i&, too 
honest, tiuthful, and manly — or, in othei- words, tuo 
real a Christian Yet without trial, without 
formulated chaiges, ou the stiength of secret 
complaints which were never, apparently, tested, 
he was dismissed with less courtesy than most 
people would show a beggar- with 25 4i^ for his 
last week's salaiy. If thoie he any mistake m 
this mattei, I shall he glad to learn it ” 

(3) Dr, Oeikie confirms, ou the gioiind of in- 
formation gi\en coi^dentially by other oflficers. 
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Sir Bedstone’s assertion tliat they are watched 
and lopoited by spies from headquarteis. 

(^4) Sir. Booth lefases to goaiantee his officers 
any fixed ammiPt of .sa]ai3' SVhilc he and his 
faioil}’ of high officials livf^ in comfoiL, if not m 
luxury, the pledged slaves whose devotion is the 
formdatioa of any tnie success the Army has met 
n ith often have “ hardly food enough to sustain 
life. One good fellow fianHy told me that when 
he had nothing he just went and begged 

At this point, it is pzopei that I should mtei- 
pose an apology for hanng hastily spoken of such 
men as Francis of Assisi, even for puiposes of 
warning, m connection with Mr Boo^ What- 
ever may be thought of the ivisdom of the plans 
of the tonndeis of the gteafc monastic orders of 
the middle ages, they took their full share of 
suffering and privation, and never shu'ked in then 
own peisons the sacrifices they imposed on their 
followers, 

I have already expressed the opinion, that 
whatever ■the ostensible purpose of the scheme 
under difecussion, one of its consequences will be 
the setting up and endowment of a new Bantei- 
Socialist sect. I may now add that another effect 
vull be — indeed, ho* been — to set up and endow 
the Booth dynasty with unlimited control of the 
physical, moral and financial resources of the sect 
Mr Booth is already a printer and publisher, 
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the Army as agents foi' atlveiiismg and selling his 
publications , and some of them are so strongly 
impressed with the behef that active pushing of 
Mr Booth’s business is the best load to then 
master’s favour, that when the public obstinately 
refuse to purchase his papers they buy them 
themselves and send the proceeds to headqumters 
Ml Booth IS also a letail tiadei on a large scale, 
and the Dean of Wells has, most seasonably, 
drawn attention to the veiy notable hanking pro- 
ject which he is tijmg to float Any one who 
follows Dean Pliimptie’s clear exposition of the 
pimciplea of this financial operation can have 
little doubt that, whethei they are, or are not, 
adequate to the attainment of the first and second 
of Mr Booth’s ostensible objects, they may be 
trusted to effect a wide extension of any kingdom 
m which woildly possessions are of no value We 
are, in fact, in sight of a financial catastrophe like 
that of Law a century ago Only it is the pool 
who will sufter 

I ha\ e already occupied too much of «your space, 
and yet I have drawn upon onlj one of the 
sources of information about the inner woiking 
of the Salvation Army at iny disposition Fai 
gravel charges than any hcie dealt wuth aie 
publicly brought in the others 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

T E Huxley 
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P S — I have just read Mr Buchanan's letiter m 
the Times of ta-day Mr. Buchanan I helieve, 
an imaginatrve writer, I am not acquainted with 
his works, but nothing in the way of ftction he 
has yet achieved can well siu-pass his account of 
iny opjmins and of the puiport of my writings 


IV 

T/ie Twics," Tecemler 20t7t 1^0 

Srs, — In discussing Mi Booth’s piojects Ihavo 
liinheitD left lu the hackgionnd a distinction 
which must- he kept well in sight hy those who 
wish to form a tan judgment of the influence, foi 
good or evil, of tb e Salvo tmn Army SalratiomBni , 
the work of “ saving souls ” b}- jevivalist methods, 
IS one thing , Boothism, the ntii'^ation vt the 
woikeis fdi the furtherance of Mr Booth’s 
peculiar projects, is another Mi. Booth has 
captuied, and harnessed uith sharp bits and 
efioctuai blinkers, a multitude of iilfra-Evange- 
kcal missionaries oAhe levivahst school who mre 
wandering at large It is this skilfully, if si>me- 
what niPicilebsly, diii^en team wl^ch has dragged 
the " Geneial’s ’ coachdoad of projects mto their 
present puMtion » ^ 
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Looking, then, at tke host of Salvationists 
proper, from the “ captains ” doivnivards (to -whom, 
in my judgment, the family hierarchy stands in 
the relation of the OH Man of the Sea to Sinhad), 
as an independent entity, I desne to say that the 
evidence beioie me, whether hostile or fiieiidly to 
the General and his schemes, is distinctly favour- 
able to them It exhibits them as, in the mam, 
poor, uninstructed, not unfi equently fanatical, en- 
thusiasts the purity of whose lives, the smeenty of 
whose belief, and the cheei fulness of whose en- 
durance of privation and lOugh usage, in what 
they con&idei a just cause, command sinceie 
respect For my pait, though I conceive the 
corybantic method of soul-saving to be full of 
dangers, and though the tlieological specu- 
lations ot these good people ai’C to me wholly 
unacceptable, yet I believe that the evils which 
must follow in the tiack of such eriors, as of all 
other errors, will be laigely outweighed by the 
moral and social improvement ol tjie people 
whom they conveit I would no moie laise my 
voice against them fso long as they abstain fiom 
annoying their neighbours) than I would quariel 
with a man, vigorously sweejpng out a stye, on 
account of the shape of his hioom, or because he 
made a great noise over his woik I have always 
had a strong feith m the principle of the injunc- 
tion, "Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that tieadeth 
out the oom.’^ If a kfingdom i& worth a Mass, as 
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a great rnler said, surely the reign of dean living, 
industry, and thrift is worbii any quantity of 
tambounnes and eccentric doctrinal hypotheses 
All that I have hitherto said, and piopose further 
to say, is directed against Mr Booth’s extremely 
clever, audacious, and hitherto siiccesslnl attempt 
to utilize the credit 'won by all this honest devo- 
tion and sslf-sacj ifice for the purposes of his 
socialistic aatociucy 

I now pi opose to bnng forward a little more 
evidence as to how things really stand where Mr. 
Booth’s system has hud a fair txial I obtain it, 
in ami j*, from a curious pamphlet, tl^e title of 
which luns The iN'ew Papacy, Behind the 
Scenes m the Salvation Army,’ by an ex-Stad 
Officer. ‘‘ Hake not my Father’s house a house of 
merchandise " (John n 161 lSb9 Published 
at Toronto hy A Bntnell On the cover it is 
stated that ' This is the hook uhich was burned 
by the authorities of the Salvation Army” I 
remind the reader, once more, that the statements 
which I shall cite must be regarded as ej ;purte ; 
aU I can vouch for is that, on giounds of internal 
evidence and from other concurrent testimony 
respecting the wa^'A of the Booth hieraichy, I 
feel justified -in using them. 

This is thepictuie she writer diaws of the army 
in the eaily days of its invasionrfif the Dominion. , 
ol Canada . — 

* 4 
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'‘Then, 3t will be leniembered, it piofo^sed to 
be the biiDible bandm^id of the existing churches , 
its professed object was the evangeiizatzou of the 
masses It repudiated the idea of building up a 
sepsiate religious body, and ii denounced the 
practice of gathering together -wealth and the 
accuniuJation of piopcrty Men and women otbei 
than its own converts gaihcied aiound it and 
threw themselves heart and soul into the -vs’ork, 
for the sample reason that it ottered, as they 
supposed, a more extended and "widely open 
field for erangeheal effort Ministers orerywhere 
■weio in-nted and welcomed to its platforms, 
majors and colonels were few and far between, 
and the supiemacy and poiver of the General 
were things unknown Caie was taken to 
avoid anything like pioselytism , its convcitg were 
never coeicod into joining sts ranks , , Jn a 
■word, the organization occupied the position ot 
an aitxiliATy mission and lecruituig agency fej 
the vanous religions bodies Tlie meetingt, 
were cio-wded, people professed conveisron by the 
&core the public libeially supplied the means to 
carry on the -work in their ipgpective coinmu- 
nicu'S, therefore every corps -was u'hoDy self- 
supporting, itJ6 officers were "■ piopeily, if not 
luxmiously, cared for, the local expenditnie was 
amply piovided, apd, under the supei vision of the 
secietary a local member, and tbe officci in charge, 
the funds were disbuisgd mtbe towns where they 
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weie collected, and the spirit of satisfaction and 
comidence ">fas matnal all around ” ^_pp, i, 5). 

Sucli was the army as the gieen tree. Now 
for the diy — ■ 

' Those who have been daily conveisant with 
the army’s machniwy are well aware how vntiiely 
and ladically the whole system bag thanged aud 
how, from a band of devoted and disintereiSted 
worhers, united in the bonds of zeal and chanty 
for the good of their fellows, it. has developed into 
a colossal and aggiessive agency for ^the building 
up of a system and a sect bound by rules and 
regulations altogether suhveisive of religious 
Iiheity and antagonistic to every (other ‘) branch 
of Christian endeavour, and bound hand and foot 
to the will ot one supreiue head and luier . . As 

the work has spiead taiough the country, and as 
the aiea of its endeavoins ha^s onhuged, each 
leading poJiition has been £Ued, one after the 
other, by mdividaals strangers to the countiy, 
totally Ignorant of the sentunentg and idiosyn- 
crasies of the Canadian people, tramed in one 
school nnder the teachings and dominance of a 
member of the Sooth family, and out of whom 
eveiy idea has been crushed except that of 
unquestionmg obedience to tha General, and the- 
absolute necessity of gomg forward to his bidding 
without hesitation or quesWon’' fp-^). 


4 
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What IS the lesult of all this ? In the first 
place, whilst mateiiai piospenty has undoubtedly 
been attained, spiiituahty has been quenched, and, 
as an evangc-lical agency, the army has become 
almost a dead letter In sf’ venty-fi\ e per cent, 

of its stations its oftcers safioi need anti privation 
chiefly on account of the lieat y taxation that is 
placed upon them, to niaintam an imposing head- 
quarteis and n large ornamental staff The whole 
financial arrangements aie earned on by a system 
of inflatiou and a hand-to-mouth extiavagance and 
blindness as to future contingencies Noaily all of 
its onginal wprkeis and members have Jisappeaied ’ 
(}i 7) ^‘In reference to the religious bodies at 
large the army' has become entirely antagonistic 
Soldiers are forbidden by its rules to attend other 
places of worship vnthout the peiimssron of tlicir 
officers , Officers or soldiers ivlio may con- 
scientiously leave the service or the ranks aie 
looked upon and often denounced pubhcly as 
backslide! s Means of the most despicable 

descripciou have been resorted to in order to 
starve them back to the service ” (p 8) “ In its 

inner workings the army system is identical with 
Jesuitism That ‘ the end justifies the means,’ 
if nob openly taught, is as tacitly agieed as in that 
celebrated order” (p 9). 

Surely a bitter, overcharged, anonymous libel, is 
^ the reflection which uiH occur to many who lead 
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these passages, especially tlie last WeD, I turn 
to ofchet evidence 'whicli, at any rate, is not anony- 
mous It JS contained in a pamphJet entitled 
‘ General Booth, the Family, and the Sahation 
Army shomng its Else, Progress and Moial and 
Spjntual 3>cliiie,” bj'' S fl Hodges, LLB , late 
Major m the Army, and foimeilypnvate senetary 
to General Booth (Manchester, 1S90) I recom- 
mend poteutiai contnbutois to Mi Booth’s wealth 
to study this little work also I have Iparned a 
great deal from it Among ofchei inteiescmg 
novelties, it tolls me that ili. Booth has dis- 
co veied ' the necessity of a third ste^or blessing, 
IQ the woik of Salvation He&ud to me one day, 

• Hodges, you have only two baaiels to liour gun , 

I have tlir^e ’ ” (p 31) And if Mi Hodges’s de- 
scuptionof this third bairel IS conect — “gmngup 
youi conscience ” and, “ for God and the ai my, 
stooping to do things -which even bonournble 
worldl}' men would not consent to do' (p 
is surely^ calculated to bxmg down a good many 
things, the hist piinciples of morahty umong 
them. 

Mr. Hodges gi ves some reraaikable e.varaples of 
the army |Jiactioe^-vvith the “ General’s ” new nfle. 
But I must refri the cunous to his instiuctive 
pamphlet. The position I am about to take up is 
a serious one ; and I prcfei to imtifyit by the belp' 
of evidence which, though some of it may be 
anouytnous, cannot be snewed away. And I shall 


« 
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be bohexed, wb&n I saj ibat nothing but a stJii'sa 
of the great socxal Janger of the spread of 
Boothism coii(d indnce mo to revive a acandai 
oven though it is baielj entitled to the benefit of 
the Statute of Limitations 

On the 7th of Jul>, 1883, you Sir, did the 
public a great seivice by writing a leading arciclo 
on the notorious “ Eagle ” case, fiom which I take 
the following e\tiact — ■ 

“ Ml Justice Kay lefuaed the application, but 
Jig was induced to refuse it by means which, as 
Ml Justice Stephen junti) lemnikod weio highly 
discreditable to Mi Bootu Mi Booth filed an 
affidavit which appeals totally to hate nuslcd 
Ml Justice Kaj, as it would have misled any r;ne 
ivho regal ded it as a fiaiik and hone&u stutonieiit 
by a piofes&ecl teacher ot religion " 

When I addiessed my fii&t lettei to you I h id 
never so much as heaid or the ' Eagle ” scandal 
But I am thankful that my peiccption' ot the 
inevitable tendency ol all religious antooiacies 
towaids eiil was clear «iioagh to bung about a 
provisional condexanation ot Mi, Booth’s schemes 
in my mind Supposing that I had dei^ulcd tho 
other way, wirh what sort of teelmg slieaJd I have 
Aced my friend, when I had to confess that the 
money had passed into the absolute contiol of a 
'^person about the chaiacAei of whose admimstia- 
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tion this, concurrence of darmiJiioiv evidence was 
already extant ’ 

I have nothing to say about Mr Boidh person- 
ally, fui I know nothing On that subject, as on 
several others, 1 piofoss inyseJt an agnostic But, 
if he IS, js no iwxy he, a same acLiuted by tliO 
purest of motives, ho is not tlio fust saint wlio, 
as you have sani, has shown himseil ‘ m the 
ardour ot piosecutiug a woO-ineani objeet ” to 
be capable of overlooking “th»,i plain iiiuMins of 
eveiy-day morality” If I wcie a Balvatioinst 
soldier, I should cry with Othello, ‘ Cassiu, I love 
thee , but never moie he officei of n\ine ” 

I am, Bir, yoin ohediont servant , 

T H IdUXLET 


V 

n 

Tlir “ ^Wi, 1890 

SiJj, — If I have any strong points, hiiaiicc is 
cciianily not one of t-hom But the hnanwal, or 
rathm fifecal, operations of tin- Gomml ot tlie 
Salvation Army, as they <ae set forth and. 
cxemplihed m ‘The New Papacy,” possess that 
grand suuiilicity which the mark ol gomus; ... 
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and ecen I can romprebend them-— or, to be more 
modesc, I can poitrav them in snob a inannei 
that ever}' hnearfient, ]joweve: ]i,j,rsh, and nveiy 
shade, howevei deik, can l*c veitfiLd by pr Wished 
evideu'-.e 

Suppose llieie w a thriving- cx^wnding colonial 
toivn, and that scattered among its artizans arid 
Jaboureis there is a spnnklmg of Methodists, or 
othei such ultia-evangelical good people, doing 
their best, in a quiet way , to “ &avo souls.” 
CJeaily, this is an ontposir which it is desuable to 
capture. We,” theieforo take mea-sures to got 
up a Sdlvatjon "boom” of the ordinary pattern 
Enthusiasm *s routed A scoie oj two of soldi eis 
are enlisted into the lanks of the Salvation Aimy 
'‘We” select the man who promises to .seive our 
pui poses best, make a “captnn” of him, and put 
him m command of the '“corps” He is very 
pleased and giateful , and indeed he ought to be 
All he has done is that he has given up his trade , 
that he has promised to work at least nine hours 
a day lu our sei-vice (none of jmur erght-liOiir 
nonsense for us) as collectoi. bookseller, geneml 
agent, and au} rhing else we may order him to be 
“We,’ on the other hand, guai-antee him nothing 
whatever , to do so might weaken his faith and 
substitute worldly for spmtual ties between us. 

^Knowing that, it^he exerts himself in a right 
sphit, his labours will surely be blessed, we con- 
^ tent ourselves -with telling him that if, aftei all 
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expenses aie pa'd and our demisuds are satisfied 
each -week, 25s lemains, he may take it And, if 
nothing remains, he may take that, and stay his 
stomach with what the fiithful may g-i\c him 
With a certain gum pLiytnlncas, wc add that the 
value of these oontnbutions will be reckoned as 
so much salaiy So long as our “ captain ” is 
successful, theiefoie, a beneficent spiing ol cash 
trickles unseen into our treasuiy, wlien it begins 
to diy up r\e say, “ God bless you, deai boy,” turn 
him aduft ^with oi without 2^ in Ins pocket), 
and put some other willing hoise m the shatts 

The ‘‘ General,” I believe, proposes, among other 
things, to do away with sweating ” May ho not 
as well set a good example by beginning at 
home ^ 

My littlo sketch, however, looks so like a 
monstious caiicatuic that, alter all, I must 
produce the ouginal fiom the pages of my’' 
Canadian autlionty He says that a “rapt tin ” 
''his to pay 10 pei cent ol all rolloctioiis and 
donationa to the divisional land tu the suiiport of 
his diiisional officer, who has also the ptiviloge of 
arranging for such special meetings as be shall 
think fit, the proceeds of which ho t?!,kes away for 
the general nceds-of tbe division Head(|uari,ci.s, 
too, has the right to hold .such special laeolings 
at the coips and send around such special at- 
tractions as its wisdom Secs fii.,'and to take away"" 
the proceeds for the pnijiobes it decides upon. 
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He tas to pay the rent of his building, 
eitbei to headquaiters oi a piivate individual , he 
has to eeijJ the whole collection of the aitemoon 
meeting of the first Rundaj in the monih to the 
‘ Extension Fund ' at headquaiters , lie has to pay 
foi the heating, lighting, and cleaning of his hall, 
iogetlici with such neces&aiy repaiis as may be 
needed , he has to piovide the food, lodging, and 
clothing of his cadet, if ho has one , headquazters 
taxes him with so many copies of the ai my papers 
each week, for which he has to pay, sold or un- 
sold , and uhen he has done this, he may take 
$6 (oi $5, being a woman), oi such proportion of 
It as may ho lett, •with which to clothe and ieed 
himself and to pay the rent and piovide for the 
heating and lighting oi his quaiters If he has a 
lieutanant he has to pay larn $6 per ’ii'oek, oi 
such propoition of it as he himself gets, and shaie 
the house expenses with him Now, it will be 
easily understood that at least bO poi cent of the 
stations in Canada the offioei gets no money at 
all, and he has to beg speciallj amongst hts people 
for his house-rent and food Theie are few places 
in the Dominion in which the soldiers do not find 
their officers in all the food they need, hnt it 
must be remembered that the "value of the food 
so received has to he accounted for at headquarters 
mnd entered upondhe hooka of the corps as cash 
received, the amount being deducted from any 
- moneys that the officer is able to take from the 
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week’s collections. So tliat, no miitter Jiow much 
may be spocinliy given, the officer cannot leccive 
inoie than ihe value of $6 jiei week The 
offieei caunut collect .my arrears ot saki} , as oa,ch 
week has to paj iis oi^n ex| tenses, and it them 
IS any surplus cash after all demands arc met it 
must bo sent to the ' war chest ’ at lieadcpiaitcrs” 

— " The T7ew Papacy ” (pji 33, 36) 

Evidently, Sir “ he.M,lc{n.irlei'S ’ lus taken to 
heart the injunction about casting your biead 
upon the v,'ateis Id casts the crumb of a day or 
two’s WiJik oi au emissary and gets back any 
quantity ot loaves ol ensb, so long as “captains” 
piesont thcm&clvc.s to be u^cd uji and replaced by 
new ijctmis What c^in bo "said ot these do vou/l 
pool fellows except, 0 SiC'/fa, siwpkt aas > 

But it Would bo a great fnistake to MipposO 
tluxt iliG innney-gatSieung efficacy of AIi Bootli's 
■fiscal agencies is ovluiistod by the foicguing 
cnunioiatioii ut then legular (qiuations Con- 
sider the foll(Avmg edifymg hibtoiyof tbc‘'Xlcscuo 
Home ” in'Toronty , — 

“It IS a fine budding ^n the hcait of the city, 
rhe lot cost ^7 000, and <\ building was put up at 
a cost of $7,000 mdie, and tbeie is a inoi tg.igo on 
it amounting to half tlio cost of the whole The 
land tu-duy 'would piobably Igtch double its ^ 
original puce, and eveiyyeai enh.meys its value 

In the fasst^Iive months of ik „ 
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esibtencc this institution received fiom tlie public 
an mcom<d of $1,S12 70c , out of this was 
jiaid to heddfjuarteis for rent, $500 52c wos 
spent upon tW building in vanovss ways, and the 
balauco of $622 JSc paid the salat les of the staft 
anti supported the inmates ” (pp 2i, 25) 

Saul J not tiuly that Mr Booth’s &c 1 teas the 
stamp ot gemtib ^ Who else could Imvi.- got tlio 
public to buv' him a “comei lot,” put a building 
upon It, pay all its woihing expenses , and then, 
not coKlent with paving him a heavy iwit for the 
use ot the haudsoiue present they hod made Inm, 
they say nol a woid against hi? nioilgaging it. to 
Iialf Its talue^ And, so fat as any oro hium?, 
tlicie IS nothing to stop headquarteis hotu bolluig 
the -vyhole eswte to-moiiow, and using the money 
as the Goiioial ” may direct 

Once more listen to the authoi of ‘ The hfew 
Papacy^' who affirms that “out of I he fund? 
given by the JDommion for the evangelization of 
the people by means of the Salvation Army, ono 
sixth had boon spent m the extension of the 
Kingdom of God, and the other hve sutlis lud 
been mvested ni valuable property, all handed 
over to Mr Booth and his hwrs and a;-isigns, as 
wo have already stated ' (p 26) 

And this blinds me to the last point upon 
Tihich I wish to touch. The answer to all 
inquiries as to -what has become ol the euorinons 
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pciaonal and real est^ite wluelt lias been given 
over to Mr Bootli is that it is held in trust.” 
The suppoiteia of Mr Booth may feel justified 
in tdlaiig that stutcmeiit “oil tiust" I do not 
Anvhoiv, the more completely satj&fitetoiy this 
‘ trust IS, the less can any man who asks the 
pahhe to puc hlmd faith in hia integrity and Lis 
wisdom object, to acipiamt them exactly -with its 
provislonf) Is the tiust diai\n up in favoui of 
the S.dvation Army’ But what is the legal 
status of tlie Salvation Army ’ Have tho soldiers 
any olann. ? Ceitainly not Have the ottieers 
any legal iuteiost in the “tiust ^ Biuclj not 
The “Gcncial” has taken good care t8 insist on 
their renouncing all claims as a condition of tlioii 
appomtiuoiiu Tlnio to ail appeal anco tho army, 
as a legal poison, is identical >vith Mr Bootji 
And. Hi that case, any Atusi " ostmisibly loj the 
boucfiij ot iho aimy is— -what shall wo say that is 
at oiiyo accuiatc and polite’ 

I com hide witli these plaui questions —Will 
Mr. Booth stake counfad's opnivm os to wijpthci 
tbcie IS anytlmig m such legal aii.mgomouts a-' 
he has at pjc,>out made which j'revcnts him trum 
ihsposuig of the woalth ho has aoemutdatud at 
his own will and jikiiswe''' Will anyhiKly he m 
a position to hot eithm the civil ot tlio etimiiml 
law m motion against him or lus hnc< cssnrs if lio 
or thej chcjofcc to spend eveiy fn thing in wayb 
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very differeDt irom those contemplaced by tho 
cloiiois ? 

I May add liiut a ca^efti^ study of the tains 
of a ‘ Dodaiation of Tniso by Wiliiam Booth u 
favour of the Ohri&tian Mission/’ juade in lb7S, 
has not ooabled persons of loucli gicata coni- 
peten.ee than myself to anst.ei these qiiestious 
sdtisfecfconly ^ 

I am, Sn, yom obedient servant, 

T H HtrXLEY. 


On December dith a letter appealed m tho 
“Times” Signed "J S Trottei,’ in which the 
following passages appear. — 

“ It seems a pity to put a damper on the 
spizits of those who agtee with Professui Hiixloy 
lu his denunciation oi Genorai Boorh nnd ail his 
ivoiks May I give a few purticuUis as io the 
‘book’ which was published ni Canada'^ I had 
the pJeaduie of an mterizew lutli the autlior ui 
a book wiitten m Canada. The book was punted 
at Toronto, and two copies only struck off by the 
printeis , one of these copies tvas stoJen from the 
piintoi, and the quotation sent to v"Ou bjPrufcssoi 
^ Husley was m^iteil in the book, aiad is con- 
^ Say Srejai^ to tins rojviuo, pp ii. — xm 


* 
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sequen-cJy a Jorgoiy TI o boo c was pnbb 
witLo .t tbe consent ami ag nnst the ^yTU of the 
autlior. 

‘ the quotation it> not. only 'a biiier, ovei* 
chaiged anonymous libel,’ as Pioiess<u Huxley 
intimales, but a forgery ae Ah to Jsli 

Hodgcri, It seems to me to be sunplr trifling with 
your leaders to bring him lu as an aulhonty. 
He ivas turned out of the aimy out of kimlncss 
taken on agna, and again vlismisscd If this had 
happencil to one of your sLaff, would his opinion 
of the ' Tnues ’ as a mM’bpapei be taken for 
gospel ^ ” * 

But in the "Times" 'if Doceinber SOih Hj 
S Trottei wuics. — 

‘ I find I was nustaken in saying, in iny letter 
of Wednesday, to tbc ‘Times’ that Mi Hodges 
was disniiShcd flout the bOi vice of Cronoial Booth, 
and logiet any meonvcnnuico the statement ma}. 
iiare taused to Mr Hodges " 

And on Docciiibei SOthtlie ' Tijufs ' puhliriicd 
a lettei from Mr Hodges in winch lie says that 
Mr Tiotlei's statements as they nguni himself 
" aie the very itnerfie of truth 1 w.is never 
turned ouf oi the idaiiatmu Aijuy Nor, so hn ^ 
as I was m.ide aoqiuunwd with Geitual BotitK’s 
motives, Wcih I taken on again out of kindness, 


« 
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In order to leioin tte Salvation Amy, I lesigned 
the position ol manager m a mill where J was in 
leceiptof a salary of £350 pei aiimim, with house' 
lent and one thinl ol the protits Instead of "ohis 
Mr Booth allowed me £2 pei week and lioiise- 
lenfc 


VI 

TJiSf ' Tihois’ DeuDilc) 1390 

Sib, — ^I am much ohligcd no Mi J S Trotter 
for the letter which you published this morniTig. 
It iuniishes etudenoo, which I much desi>*ed to 
possess on the following points . — 

1 The author of ‘‘ The New Papacy' ” is a 
responsible trustworthy poison ; otherwise Mi 
Trotter would not sp^ak of having had “ the 
pleasure of an interview with Inm 

2 After tins responsible person had taken tho 
trouble to write a pamphlet of siMy-four closely 
pnnted pages, some mSuence was brought to boai 
upon him, tho effect of which was that he lofascd 
his consent to its publication Mt Trotter ’a et-' 
cedent mformatum will hurely enable him to tell 
uf what rnfluence that was 

3 How doys Mr Trotter know that any passage 
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I have quoted 13 an interpolatiou ^ Doe'^ he 
pos;5ess that other copy of the ' two ” which aJotie, 
.cs he affiim?, wert- punted ^ 

If so, he will be able to say wIhlIi of the 
pa'^s'igcs T have cued is genuine .vid. w'liioli is not , 
and whethei the tenor ot the whole unintcipolated 
Copy diffors in any mpoitanfc lespect fioni that of 
the copy I have quoted 

It wih be intciesting to heai what Jft J. S 
Tjottei lias to s-iy ujion these points. But the 
leally irnpoitint tiling which he J,as done is that 
ho has testified, ot hia own knowledge, that the 
anonvmous author of '' The New Ih^uoy ’ is no 
mere uresponsible libellci, but a person of whom 
eten an ardent Sjalvatiomst has to speak with 
lesjject 

I am, Sir, yom obcdiout servant, 

T H FtT\r].Y 


[X ma}.' add that die unfortunate Mi Trottex' 
did me tlio further sorviro of choiting the lettor 
fioin Ml Hodge, s lefeiieil to on p 27*7 — -wlucli 
suffinently establiHhcb that gonUeman’s credit, 
and leads m(‘ 1oat!:,!,fh fidl weight to his cvulimce 
about the ‘ tlnid*bairei,”] 


* 
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The “TiHifs,” Demnlf^ T^h, 1800 

Sir,— T n uiakmg use of tLe only evidence of 
tlie actual n’-orliino of Mr Booth's autocratic 
gomncaenti accessible to me, I ivas fully aware uf 
the slippery nature of the ground upon nluch I 
was treading Foi, ft's I pointed out m my first 
letter, “no personal habit more smely degrades 
the conscience and the intellect than blind and 
nnhesitfding obedience to unlimited authority ” 
Noiv we have it, on Mr Bootli’s own showing, 
that every officer of Uis has undei taken to “ obej' 
without questioning or gainsaying the oui-ns fiom 
headquarters ' And the possible relations of such 
orders to honour and veracity are demonstrated 
not only by the judicial deliverance on kfr Booth's 
affitlavut m the ‘Eagle” we which I have 
already cited , not only by Mi Brainwell Booth s 
admission before Mr Justice Lopes time ho had 
stated what was “ not quite corzect ” because iu> 
bad ‘ pronnsed Mr Stead not to divulge ” the facts 
of the case (the “Tunes, Novemhei dih, l&So), 
hut by the following passage' in Mi. Hodges's 
account of the reasons of his withdrawal from the 
^Salvation Army •“ 

_ “ The Geneial and CJuef did not and could not 
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deny dojng these things , the only <{nestinri -vTas 
tins, Was it light Ijo practise this deception^ 
The'?!' points of cliffeience weie fully discnsi^cJ 
between myscH and tho (’Inef of t'h'^ f'fcaff 
on my witlnhnwjl, especially tho LcAmiiijiton 
incKluiii, which was the one that finally drote 
me to decision I had eome to the conclusion, 
liom tho first, that they had acted as they 
BiipposGci wiih a single eye to tlie good of 
God s cause, and liml persuaded myseit tliati 
the things were, as against the devil, nght to 
he done, that as in battle one party captured 
and tamed the enemy's mm guns .upon them, 
so as they wore fighting agam'«t tho devil, k 
would be fair to u've against IuDj his weapons 
And I wrote to this effect to tho Goneiar 
(V G3) 

Now, T do not wi.'sh to say any thing needlessly 
haibh hut I ash any puident muuthcs,'-' quoshons 
Could I, under these circumbtances, tuisl, nuy 
unconoborated statement emanating fiorn hoad- 
quaiieis oi made by the Geneiali^ ordoi ^ Had 
I any reason to Joiiht the tiuth ot Mr Hodges’s 
uaivo conicsfsion of tho coirnptmg infiiionco of 
Ml Boothes system 2 And did it not behove UjC 
to pu'l? my way caiehdly tli cough the m,ish of 
.Statements bcfoi e me, many of Ijicia duo topooplb»- 
wliosc moial sense might, byjmsibihry, have boon 
as much* blanted by the a^my disciphne in the ^ 
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Tipe of fbe weapons of t,hc Jevil ns Mi HoJ^s 
affirms that his was ^ 

Therefore, m my third letter, I comiuenoed 105 
illustiations of the piaclxcal worhiag of Boothism 
with the evidence of Mi Bedstone, foitafied and 
iiuppJenieuLed by that of a non-Sal vationist, Di 
Ounmngham Geikie That testimony has not 
been challenged, and, nntii it is, I shall assume 
that it cannot he In mt'- fourth letter, I cited a 
definite statement by Mi Hodges m evidence of 
the Jesuiticai principies of headquarters '^?hat 
sort of answer is it to tell us that Mr Hodges 
was dismis&sd the aimy’ A cluld might expect 
that some such red hen mg w^ould he diawn 
across the trad, and, in anticipation of the stale 
tnck, I added the strong facte evidence of 
the triistwoithiooss of my uitncss, m this par- 
ticular, which js afforded by the “ Etigle case 
It was not until I wrote my foaith letter to you, 
Sir — until the exploitation of the " captains ‘ and 
the Jesmtry of beadquarteis could he pioverl up 
to the hilt — that I ventured to haro lecouise to 
"The New Papacy.” So fii fis the pam]»hIot 
Itself goes, this is an anonvmous work , and, foi 
sufficient leagons, I did not dtoose to go beyond 
what was to be found between its cnvere To 
any one accustomed to deal with the facts of 
'•evolution, the Boothism of" The New Papacy ” was 
merely the natuial and necessary development 
of the Bootlii'Au of Krt E&Istone's case and of the 
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“ Erigle case Tlieiefoie, I felt fully justified m 
nsmg it, at the same time carefully warauig luy 
1 cadfci'S that it mui^t liC taken mtfi (hie caution 

Mi Ti otter’s useful letter admits tlint sack a 
book -vy.L- wi itten by a jieisou m'th wbom ho had 
thfe“ plca&ure of an inteiviow” and that a vereinn 
of it (luteipolaicd, occoidiiig tn his assertion) was 
pubhslied against thvi wdll ot the anthoi Hence 
1 am justified in. behoving that tluno is a founda- 
imn of truTih ui veil, am staienients, eomo of which 
have long been in my popsessiou, but which foi 
lack of Mi TioLtci's valuable coiioboration I have 
icframed from using. The tuno is touio when I 
can sot foiih some of the heads at this infoiiaa- 
tioK. with the icqncst that Mi Tiottci who 
kuows ail about the husinots, will be sa good as 
to point out any enoi that thcic inav be m thfin 
J am bound to suppose that his sole object, like 
imiie, IS the ehiCKlation nt the tniih, and to 
assnine his Willingness to help lue tJiciein to the 
best of Ills ability 

J “The anthoi of nie Hew Papacy’ is a 
Ml Sumner, a poison of peifeet lespeotuhihty, and 
gie.atl) esleenii-i\ iu Totoiilo, who hold a liigh 
position lu tiio Aimy Wlicn )ic loft, 'a Lugo 
piilihe laecliiig, pre^ichd over hj’ a popular 
Mv,l}iodisi, nninster, paiised a<vote of aymjiatlyjf 
wiih hyn ” 
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Is tlus tree or false ? 
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2 ' On SatmJay last, al'ont nO(!)i, Ml Smniioi, 
the anther of the hook, and Mi Fred Peny, ilu* 
Salvation Annypuntei, aorompamed hy a lawyei, 
■went, dorvn to Messi's Iinrie and Oiahani’s ostah- 
Ikliment, and naked for all the manuscript, stereo- 
type plates, &c, of the book Mi Sntmiei e'^r- 
plained that the book had been sold to the Airay, 
and, on a cheque foi the amount due being given, 
the priutmg material was delivered up" 

Did tliose^ paragraphs appear in the " Toronto 
Telegiam" ot April 24th, ISbO, oi did they 
not ? Are the staremeuts they contain true or 
false 5 


3 “ Public inteiest in the fate or probable out- 
come of that, uiysteiious book calk’d ‘ Tlic Mew 
Papacy , or Behind the Scenes in the Salvation 
Airny’ coutmucs unabated, tboiigli the Imc of pro- 
ceedings -by the puhl.shei and his bohcltoi, Mr 
Smoke, of kVat.son, Thome, Smoko, and MdstAin, 
has not been altoied since ycaterday TJic book, 
no doubt, will be issued in .some form So fai as 
known, only ono complote copy remains, and the 
whereabouts of this is a societ -whioh wJl bo 
proftjundly kept. ^It is safe to say that if tho 
Commissioner kept on guebsurg until the no\t 
^rniiversary, he would- not strike the scdtulcd 
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location of the one volume among five tltousand 
wliirb escapedj when ho and lus aSMbtant, Mr. 
Fiod Perry, believed they had cast every vostitre 
of the foiluddon wmk into the fiery furnace t)ji 
Tuesday last, iihcutiio chyrovey ivas made that 
a copy of ' The Now Papacy’ was in existence, 
PubliFiher Bntnell, of Yoiige Stieol, was at once 
the suspected holdei, and m a short tune his 
book-stoiG wis the resort of aiiny agents sent 
to iccommitio ’ (“ Toronto News,” Apu! 28 ^ 1 , 
IbSQ) 

Is tins a forgery, or is rt not ^ Is it m sub- 
stance true 01 false ? 

When Ml Tiottcr has answorod tho?e inquuies 
f ategouoally, WG may proceed to cbscuss the qiies- 
U'lu ef lutoipoUHons lu Mr Siuimei’s book, 

I am, Sir yoiu obedient seivant, 

T H iluxLiir. 

[On the SCtli of December a letter, signoil J T 
Cunningham, late Pollow of Univcisity College, 
Oxford, called loith the following commentary] 
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Tha " J'fmrs,” Di’Ci'inhi' 20^/^, 1890 

SiE,' — If Ml OunningliJim doubts the cfiioAcy 
of the struggle lor exislunce. as a tactor ni social 
conditions, he should find fault with Mr Booth 
and not with me 

“ I am labouring, under no delasmu as to the 
possibility of inaugurAtnig the nnllennuim hy my 
social specific In the struggle of life the weakest 
wnll go to thS vail, and there are so rnriiy weah 
The fxitest in tooth and daw will buivive. All 
that we can do is to soften the lot of the unfit, 
and make their suffering less I oi able than it is 
at pre''eut ( ' In Dvukest England ” p 44) 

That IS what Mi Gunmngliam weald have 
found if he had read Mi’ Bootli’s book wiih 
attention And, if be will bestow Dipial paiins on 
my second Icttei, he will discovei that he has 
interjiolatod the tvoid “ wilfully ” iii Ins stutenicnt 
of my “ argument which luns thus “ Shutting 
his eyes to the neceasaiy consequences of the 
struggle for life, the existence of which he admits 
as fully as any Barwmian, Mr Booth telh men 
t^hose evil case is o«.e of those consequences tlnit 
envy is a corner-stone of our competitive system," 
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Hr. Cunrunghaur’s physiological studies vvjil have 
infonned liiiii that the process of “shutting the 
e3'es, ’ in the Iiteial sense of the wuxch, is not 
always wiliul , and 1 jiropose to illustrate, "by the 
cincul instance his own letter furiashes, that the 
“ shiiUing of the 03 cs ’ of the mind to the obi ions 
consc'|uevices of accepted pio]»oKitions may also he 
invoiunlary At least I hope so 

1 “Sooner or later,” sa^s Mi Cannuiglmro, 
“the population jiroblem will block the way once 
more” Wlv.it docs Hus mean except that nmlti' 
plication, excessive in relation to tlic ooiuem- 
poranoous means of support, will create a sevcie 
competition foi those means ^ And. this booms to 
me to ho a proity acemate “ledoction of the cun- 
oaptions of Malthub ” and the othoi pour benighted 
folks (d a }>'ist goncration <u whom Mr Cunning- 
ham suseib 

2 By way of leaving no doubt u]>on this .lub- 
]>ict, Mr Onnningbam further tolls us, “Tlu' 
suiigglo for o.viytoiKio ib always going on of 
course ; Mt us thank Dm win foi makum leahw; 
it” It is pleasant to meet with a little giatitudo 
la Daiivin among the fpiyuut W'ho me wpiahhhng 
ovci the hentage he con<[uerod fur them, but Mr 
Cunidiighainh }iei^onal cxpiOfibion ot tliat feehug 
IS hasty. For it is obtlons that ho has not 
“leiib'nvl ” the significance of DarwinC teaching 
— indeed, I fad 10 discover in Mi GumunghamV* 
letter any sign tluit, he has even “ realized " ivhat 
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he 'Vs ouH "be at If the “ stiugglo foi exioteuce is 
ahvayg going on”; and if as I suppose viH be 
granteib indu&tiiuJ competition is nno phase of 
tliaii struggle,! fail to see lio'w my conclusion that 
it IS sheei ■wickedness to tell ignorant men that 
'' envy ' is a coinei -stone ol competition can be 
disputed 

Mr Cunumgh'i.iu has followed the lead of that 
polished and instructed peison, Mr Ben Tillett, 
in rebuking me for (as the associates say) attack- 
ing Mr Booths personal character Of cuuise, 
when I was writing, I did not doubt that this 
veiy handy, though not too clean, weapon would 
be used by one oi otliei oi Mr Booth’s suppoitors 
And my action was huAily decided by tiie follow- 
ing considerations . I happen to be a membei oi 
one of tho largest hie insurance societies Thcio 
is a vacancy in the dnectoiy at present, fui wlnrh 
half a dozen gentlemen am candidates Now I 
said to myself, supposing that one of these gentle- 
men fwhose pardon I humbly^ hag for hi.arting tho 
hypothesis), say Mr A, in his adnurnsiiativc 
capacity and as a inaji of busuicss, h.is boeu the 
subject of such obseivatious at a Judge on the 
Bench bestowed npoii Mr Booth, is he a poison for 
whom T can pioperly vote? Arfi, if I hud, when 
I go to the meeting of the policy -lioHtns, ihat 
moat of them kno-w nothing of tins and other 
Evidences of what, ‘by the mildest judgment, must 
be teimed Mr As unfitness foi administrative 

It • 
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iesp>''ncilnlities, J to let them tminm m thoir 
ignmaof’e ? X Ic.ito tlic auwei and its apphoa.- 
tiou to iiicu ot and mtcgrjt.y. 

'Xht laciitmii of Mi Cuiunnghann's ally icminds 
me that I have oimttofi to th.ank Mr Tillctt h»i 
ins veiy useful and instincUve lcLt.or, and I 
li.iiHtieu iiO xapm a neglect wliicli I a'Siuo Mi 
Tiilctii was more appatont than ical Mr TiUelt'.s 
kttii' i-j dated Dcecinber 20ili On the Slst 
tlio tollowing pioguaid (however uncunscious) 
couiuioiitajy upon it appealed m “ Eeynoids^s 
NeWhpapei " 

“ I have always maintfnneJ that the Salvation 
Arm)' IS ono of the niightiest S'XiaJistic agencies 
in the eouidiy , and now Piofessot Huxley cames 
in to contiim that vivit Kow could it ho other- 
M ISO ^ The lautastic icligious side of Salvatiomsm 
will di'viippoir in the coiusc of tune, and wliat 
Will he loft >' A latgo iminbu} ol men and women 
wlio have been orginizotl, diseijjlitied, nrni taught 
to look ]•«' sonndhuio bettoi than thou pie-en< 
comliiion, and wlm have hocouio public spoaboih 
and not ahaid of iidniuie Theie you liate the 
law mateiials foi a Socialist .uinv ” 

« 

Ml Ill'll X’llictl evidcaifly knows Litm cuongh 
to epiiittuo jiruAiiudi fmlit 

I kust that the pubiu’ Will nol*.ii!<m tliemsclvps * 
to he aw.iy h\ the lafae issues tvineh -ire 

VOL iK * IS 


\ 
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dangled before them A luan jeall}' inay loi'e 
hiid fellow-mea , cheiisli any ioiin of Cbnatramiy 
be pleases; and bold not only tliat Darwinism 
IS “ totteang to its fall,” but, if lie pleases the 
equally sane belief that it nevei existcil , ind vet 
may feel it bis duty to oppose, to tbc best of lus 
capacity, despotic Socialism in all its irums, ind, 

more particularly in its Bootbian disguise 
/ 

I am, Sir, youi obedient secant, 

T. H Hltxley 


[Persons who have nol had the advantage of a 
eiwsioal education might fairly complain of my 
use of the word To saj truth, I had 

been reading Droj seifs “Gc^chichfcc des HolIeU' 
isnnis” and the familiar hi&tuncal tnlo slipped 
out unawares In replying to me, howcvei, the 
late “Fellow of TTmveisity College,’' OxJoid, 
declares he had to lock the word out m a 
tcMcon T tuiuinend the fact to ilie notice of 
the coBihcitants over the desirability of retaining 
the present compulsory inodjcurn of Cricek in. our 
Universities ] 
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IX 

The Tmi'S^' Vecinibo! oQih, 1800 

Sib, — 1 am 3itucli obliged to Meswis Bangci, 
Buitosi, and Miiitbows lot tbeii prompt answei to 
my puestioiito I picbunic it applies to all money 
collected by the agencj'’ ot the Salvatioji Army 
ihougdi not specihcallv given loi the pinpoaos 
of the Chiistun Mission ' nmed in the deed 
of lb78j to ull sums laised by moitgagc upon 
bouseti ftud lurid, so giiicn; niid, iuithoi, to fimda 
subscribed for Mi Booth s various projects, which 
have no appuicnt icfeiencc to the objects of 
the " Chiiwlian Mission/’ a$ <letiTif'd in the deed 
Othurvviso, to use u plir.vse which has become 
cUssical, “it docs nut assist us much” But I 
must leave those points to poisons Lvniiod ui tlic 
law 

Anil, indoocl, with many lli.rukr. to you, Bii, hii 
tho mrioitiifc of ■vidnablo spate ■which you liavo 
allowed 1110 1o occupy, J now jiroposo to le,ivt- the 
whole subicot My sulo pniposo ni omft.u'klng 
upon an enti'rpii^o which was citticnivly dis- 
fostehil to me ’was to pievont the skilful 
'‘Gcncial,” or nithci “ UenmaH” who devised 
the ]i!a,)i oi campaign fioin swt'Oping <di befote 
then) with aiusL I hinnd tlu- pass ahoady hold* 
by svicl'^ stout dcfeiideis as Mr. Loch and tjie 

^ . <r 
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Dean of Wells, and, with vnui puwrfiil belp vfo 
lia\e given fcnae foJ flio loznfnrcoiueists, sujp to 
be sent bj'' tlic aLniidui.tjt.boiigL snmtwliat >.lowly 
acting, comraon sense ol out couiitiymen, to coino 
up 

I can no longer be useful, auJ I letuin to luoie 
congenial occupations 

I am, Sn, your obetlieiit servant, 

T H Huxlky 


The following letter tppeared in the ' Tinios'' 
of Jamiaiy 2i!fl, 1S91 , — 

" Dlah Mil Ti]J;ETT, — I have not had paiionco 
to load Professor Huxley’s Icttcjs The exihlenco 
of hunga', nabedness, misery, ‘death fioui in- 
bufficioat food,’ even of staivation, ts certain, and 
no agency as yet leiiclies it Hovr can any man 
lundci or di.scuuiagc the giving oi food oi help ^ 
Whj' IS the house called a woikhousc ^ Because 
ifc lb fui those wlio cannc't wmik ^ Ni', becaiusc it 
was the house to give woih m bic id The vciy 
name is an argument I uin very siuc ndul Our 
Lord and His Apostles would efo it they were m 
London Lefcus be tharibfal even to have a will 
to do the same 

' YoursTaithfully 

“Henxu E Gaud MAmiyia” 
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X 

Thf '-'TitusT Jii%%ar>j Z'>d, ISOl 

Sir, — In my old fa'touiite, “ The iiabian 
Nights,' the motite of the whole senes of delight* 
lul naiTatives is that the snltaii, who lefuses to 
■attend to reason, can he got to hsteu to a stoiy 
May I tiy whether OLodmal Manning is to be 
loached m tlio same war'' When I was attend* 
iug the meeting of the British Association in 
Belfast nearly foity yeaih ago, I had ^nonnsed to 
breakfast wnth the aurment schol.ii l)x Hiueks 
Having been up very late the pmvions nig lit, I 
was behind time , so, hading an outside cai, I said 
to the driver as I jumped on, “ Now drive fast, I 
am in a huny ' Wheieupon ho wliippod up his 
hoisc and set off at a hand-gdiop No.uly jt-iked 
off my seat, I stmuted, ‘My good fiicnd, do you 
know where I wanr to go^ " ‘’No, jei hounei/ 
said the ilrit'Ot, “ but, any w.iv, I am dnving fast” 

I have ne^oi loigottcn this objeoldesson lu the 
dangers of dl-iognl ifcd cuthusiaMu We lae all in- 
■Vital to jump on to tho Jdalvafion Aiiuy cm, s^luc‘h 
Ml Booth i'5 undoubtedly duvuig \eiyfa‘^t f^uinc* 
oi la have a fiim convutioii, imt only that ho is 
taking a veiy dilfeiont diieclJou tiom tliat n^, 
ivhich Wish to go but that, before long, cn 
and diivoi will come to giJof Ale wo to accejU,, 
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tlie mvitat'ion, even at the bidJliig of the emanent 
person who appears to think himself entitled to 
pledge the ciedtl of “ Our Lord and IIis A^iostjes ” 
in iavour of Boothism ^ 

I Sir, your obedient servant, 

T H Huxley 


XI 

TJie " Timesy J<f%%<xrii ISf/i 1891 

Sir, — A letter from Mr Booth-Clibbom dated 
Januaiy 3rd, appeared in the “ Tunes” of yestei- 
day This elaborate document oucupies ihroo 
columns of small piuit — space enough, assuiedly, 
for an effectual reply to the seven letters of 
mine to which the witei refers, it any such 
were torch commo Boidh-Chbboui wgns 

himself ‘ Commissionei of the Paivation Ainty 
fur Fratioe and Switzerland,” but he aavs tint ho 
accepts my “ challenge ” without the knowLdgo 
of his chiefs Coiiaidermg the selLdain aging 
character of hia letter, it was, perhaps, haidly 
pecessary to mabe,,that statement 

Ml ‘‘ Commissionei ” Booth- Chbborn oi 

„my “ challenge ” I piOisume that he lefeis to luy 
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re(3ue3t foj informtition about the auilioisbip and. 
fate of “ The New Papacy,’' in the loiter puhli-jbed 
lu the ''Tjmee" on Deccinhet 27th, 1890- Tbe 
“ CommiSbioncr ” deah wrtli this inatlor m paia* 
graph No 4 of his Icttei , and I ohseive, with no 
hfctle satisicxctKiU, that ho docs not venture to con- 
tiuvcit any one of the statements of my witnesses 
Ho tacitly admits that the author of “ The New 
Papacy" was a person "gieatly esteemed m 
Toronto," and that he hold “a high pusdion in the 
army ’ ; further that the Canadian “ Commis- 
sionci' thought it tvorth while to pay the piintei’s 
bill, Hi ordi3i that- the copies already printed off 
might be flesti'oyed and the piunphlet eftectually 
Huppiessed Tima the ea'-entiai facts of the case 
arc admitted and estabhshei.1 beyond, question 

How doc« Mr Booth --Ciibboiii try to exphuu 
them away * 

"Ml Sumner, who v'lotc the little booh in a 
hot lit Sjoou logiettod it (as aigv man woidil do 
whose uibsei eucc ohowod him in acalmei moiiiont 
whui hit ' lospi'ctahibty ’ ictuinod with his lepont- 
anco, tlialrhc li.ul gi o^rt^y nuwoprost. nted), and just 
bofoio it appealed offurecl to oidvii its aujjpieasmn 
if the -irmy would pay the costs alieady luciured, 
and whuh he was un-ihle to l>eai ” 

" The Now Papam ’’ lills sixty closely pimtod 
duydw'imo p.i{>«AS It ts carehiTly wiitfcou, and for 
the uu*t puil 111 -stmljou-sly niodeiate language, 
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moreover, it conl.mn's many ptooise <lot'iiK ami 
figures, the asceitaimneut of ivbirli must liavc 
taken niudi fame an<l tioublo Yet, forsooUi, it 
was wiitten in “ a hot fit 

I sineeiely hope, for tlio sake of his own ciodit, 
that Mr Commissioner ” Booth-CJihboin does 
not know as miKh about this melancholy business 
as I do My hands aie unfortunately tied, and I 
am not at liberty to use all the information in my 
possession I must content myself with quoting 
the following passage from the preface to '■ The 
New Papacy ” — 

“ It has not been without eonsidGiablo thought 
and a good deal of uiging that the foilnwiijg pages 
have been given to the public But though wc 
would have shrunk from a laboui so distahtofiil, 
and have gladly avoided a notonety anything but 
pleasant to the feelings, or conducive to oui 
material welfare, we have felt that m the inteiests 
of the benevolent public, m the interests ol lehgiou. 
in the interests of a hand of devoted mei l and women 
whose personal ends are being defeated, and the finit 
of whose labour is hemg destioyed, and, above all, 
m the interests of that future which lies hefoietho 
Salvation Aimy itself, if purged and punfied in it'i 
executive and returned to its ongnial position m 
the ranks of Canadian Chiistian eftoit, lii n no 

r XJ 

more than our duty to throw such light as wu 
are able upon its true j[nwardiie&s, and wnh that 
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object and foi the finthevanco of tlio^e ends we 
o(fei ou] pagGfi to the piiblic view” 

Tixe pic face ih dated April 1880 Accoidnig 
to the stritoment lu tlio “ Toronto Telogiam/’ 
winch Mr “ OonimiSMom i ” jBooth-Clihboi n does 
not d.iie to dispute, his Canadian follow-' Coiu- 
misrtionei ' bought and doRtro^'erl tlio whole cdi tion 
ot The New Papacy ” about tlio end of the thud 
week in Apiil It is cleai that the w'ritei of 
the paia, graph quoted fioni the piefacc vas well 
out oi a “ Itot tit,” if he had ever been in one, 
while he had not enteicd on the stage of re- 
pentance withm thiee weeks of thai tune Mi 
“ Commissioner ” Booth-Olibhoiu’s scaridalons in- 
sinuations that Ml Snmnoi was hiibod by “ a fcir 
soveieigns,’’ and that he was “bonglit ofi,” in the 
face of his own admission that Mr Suinnor “ offered 
to order its suppression if the army would pay the 
costs alioady incuiicd, and which he was unable 
to bear,” i.s a cnicial example of that Jesuitry vilh 
which the oflicials of the auny have been so fie- 
<|uontly Aiaiged 

Mr “ Comimssiouei ’ Boobli-OlihlMnn says that 
when Ldudon jig idquai tcis he.ud ol tlio affan, 
It disapiiiorcd of the action of the Comimsaionor ” 
That cii'uimstnne* judieaTies that heo<l(piartci3 is 
not wholly devoid of intelligence, but it has 
uoiliing to do with the laluc, ot Mr Sumned'i 
evidence, which is all I am eonccincil about 
Veiy lilfoly London iiead(|imitera will diHajiprovy^ 
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of its French “ Commissionei’s " picsent action 
Bat what then ? The upshot of all this is th.it 
Mr Booth-Clibhoiii has made as gieat a bliioder 
as simple Mr. Tiuttei did The pair of Balaams 
greatly desired to cruse, but have been coinpcllod 
to bless They have, between them, completely 
justified my reliance on Mi Biinmer as a perfectly 
tiTistwortby witness , and neither of them has 
dared to challenge the accuracy of one gohtaiy 
statement made hj that worthy gentleman, whoso 
full stoiy I hope some day or other to see set 
before the pubhc Then the true causes of his 
action wdl h® made known 

Paragraph 2 of the ‘ Commissioner's ” letter 
says many things, but not much about Mi Hodges. 
The columns of the “Tunes” locently shoivod 
that Mr Hodges was able to compel an ajioiogy 
fioin Mi Tiotter. I leave it to him to deal with 
the “ Commissioner” 

As to the “ Eagle” case, treated of m paragraph 
jSTo 3, a gentleman well vei&ed m the laiv, vho 
was 111 couit during the heaiing oi the appc<i], 
has assured me that the aigunicnt was pmely 
technical , that the facts veie very slightly gone 
into; and that, so tar as he knows, no dissenting 
comment was made on the strictures of the Judge 
before whom the case first came Moreover, in 
Jlie judgment of t)ie Mastei of the Rolls, fully re- 
corded in the “Times” of Pehiuar^ 14th, 1KH4, 
. the following passages /iccui — ^ 
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'* The case had been heard by a learned Judge, 
who liad exercised his discrokou upon it, and tiie 
Coiut would not mieik'ie with liis discretion un- 
less they could sue that he was wrong The Icainetl 
Judge had tahen a sttong -view of the conduct of the 
deleudnnt, but nc\ettheloss had said that he wouhl 
have given relief if he could have seen how f.n 
protection and compensation could he given. And 
if this Coiat ditfcied from him m that view, and 
could give lehef without loifcituie, they w^ould ho 
acting on his own pnuciplc ui doing so Ceitain 
suggestions had been made with that view, and the 
Gouit had to considei the case under, <3ll the cii- 
cumstancos He himself (the Mastui of the 
Rolls) eonsidered that it was piohable the defend- 
ant, vnth his piinciples, liad intimded to destroy 
the pioporty as a public-house, and that it was 
not light thus to take pioporty uudoi a covenant 
to keep it 11 ]) as a iJiibhr-lujiisc, intending to 
destiov it iLs such lie did not, however, think 
this was enougli to di'piivo [urn ol all lehof 
The defendant could only e\'])ecl seveie tcrnis” 

Yet. Ml “ (Jmnimssioncr ” Rootli-Obbboin, 
this high (iflieial of the Salvat.ion Ainiy, has the 
andiuity to tell The piihlic that it 1 had made 
mqmiies I should have found th.it “m the tViurt 
of Apiieid the Judge levi i.sed Jibe de< ision of hi]; 
predoi essoi es logiuds seven eighths of the pro- 
perty, a*d the CJeneial wi^dexlaied to haveaetei3„ 
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all alon^ wibli stiaig'litfonvaidiu'ws and good 
faitli 

But tho nature of Mr “ Commissioupi ” Bootli- 
Clibborn’s conceptions of snaight/foi’vuiidness and 
good faitli 3fe so nurTClloa,'3y i]lH''tiatod by ibe 
poitaons of his letter with which I have dealt 
that I doubt not his statements axe quite up to 
the lei'el of the '' Amiy ’’ Beguktions and Instuie- 
tions 111 rcgaid to those caidinal virtues As I 
pointed out must be the case^ the slave is subdued 
to that he works in 

Foi myself, I must confess that the process of 
wading thipugh Mr '‘Commissioner’s” voibosc 
and clumsy pleadings has given me a “ hot fit,” 
which, I undertake to say, will bo followed by not 
so much as a passing shiver of lepentance And 
It is under the mfiuence of the genial ivauntU 
diffused through the frame, on ore of those lam 
occasions when one may be '' angry wd sm not ” 
that I infringe my resolution to tiouble yon with 
no more Ictteis On rotiection, I am convinced 
that it IS undesirable that the public should be 
misJod for even a few days by misrepi esentatious 
so seiious " 

I am copiously abused foi speaking of tltc; 
Jesuitiyal methods of the supeuoi olhcuds of tlie 
Salvdtion Army But the following facts have 
giot been, and, I bpheve, cannot bo, domed — 

1 Ml Booth's conduct in the “ Bugle case 
,,has been censuied by two of the Judges 
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2 Ml Bi'dWWuJl Bootli a/limttod litJoie Mi. 
Ou'^tjco Bop(*& tliAH }w had mad^ ;ai nutiue wlatc- 
racnt. oi a pioimsc Lo luwl made la Mi 

Siaad ^ 

And i havL' juht piavcd tdiM Sti. “Cuiumih- 
MWioi 13ool,li-(l]ibboin ahsen.? tlin tiaci ryntiaiy 
ol thal wljuK }nui jL'poii of the lutl^uiouij of i)it 
Ma.stci oi Lhe Rolj^s (.oUm us flial. distin^ii ishoJ 
Uldga ^aid 

Undoi t))ts^c citcuinPtancvis, I tlnuk Uiat lu^v 
polilaiuiss lu no Jianlcr Tim.r) 

‘ dcsuiticar’ to tueso piocccdiiigH is nut propcily 
appi'ociatocl 

I am Su; your oboJloul sorvanfc, 

T H lIlTXLEY 


XU 


yA’ ‘ Tina,” Jtih, hail/ iSOl 

f:5iR — ], liimk tliat j'oiu maduis will br iv~ 
loio^i.ed in Uiv' .uMuujvmymg opinion, WTjtUni ni 
(‘on-udUkon wiU*, nn onnntntt C'ltaisf’Oiy Quoonb 
(lounsul, wi'uli «diK'b I b.wu boon Livoiinx] It 
will be obaoiveti lb,s.t tbih iiiiponant I'-gul dc- 

<• 9 

' Tlia ntati-iiR'iil li.ib tct‘ii Jisiuaal, tnl jtoi- yot pubhoJj. 
(.SoiA ‘iWi f 
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liveiaiiCt} justifies inucli stronger linguago tliaii 
any -vdiicli I have applied to tlio only secmity(^j 
ioi the proper admmistrafcxon of tlio funds in Mr 
Bootl/s hands which appears to be in existence, 

I am, Su, youi obedient servant, 

T H HrxLLY 


I, Du. Jdbk'^onS Bnii.wNcif-, TEttriB, E C , 

Janiif’-} >j IJ, 3fa!>3 

ME BOOTH'S^ DECLAEATrON OE TRUST DEED, 157S 

“ I am of opinion, 8 ub|ecl to the (juosfcion. 
whcthei there may be any pj'ovisiou m tJic 
C'haiitable Tni&fcs Acts wiiicb can be made avaib 
able fur onfoicmg some °chemo for the appiopnn- 
tionof the piop<.'rty, and with legnrd to the real 
and leasehold properties wbechci the uonvc'yanco‘' 
and leases arc not altogether void, as fiauds on 
the Mortmain Acts, thn), nothing can hft done tn 
control C'j to inteifeio with Booth in the disposi- 
tion 01 apjih'cation of the piopcrties g,i nioncyfi 
pniportied to be aftecteJ by the deed 

“ As to the properties vested nn Booth hiniholh 
it appears to me that such aie placed absi'hnely 
under his power and contriJ both as to the dn- 
posal and application theieot, and that theie uro no 
tru.3ts for any specific^ puj poses declared- uhzuli 


I 
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couJd bo ciifoiccd, aurl that thex'e Arc no do&xcd 
parsonsi aor elassos of poisons n'ho can clairo to be 
entitled to the bf^nelH of thom^ or at whose in- 
stance they could be enforced byanylesal piocc&s 
Ari to tlio piopGDtios (ilanj) vested xu tinsteea 
apponitod by J3ootli, it appears to me that the 
only pei-^on who has a l<‘ats to entotcc these 

trusts IS Bootli hiiaseli, and that he would have 
i^b^oliite power <jvci the trusts and the juopeity, 
and might deaf with the piopeity as ht pleased, 
and that, ui tlm torinor case nothing could be 
done m tho way ot oi.forciiig any ttuAs against 
lurn 

“As to the moneys contiibiitod w laisod by 
mortgage foi the gonoi .4 pin poses of iho misMCiU, 
It apjiCcWfc. to ini that Bootb may expend tbem ns 
lie pJesist'S, nitluint botng subjcci to aiu' 
control and that ho oniinot oven be compelled to 
pnbh&h any Ixdanco-sheots 

“Whetlui tiunv ute any piovjsiotjs in the 
(lliaiitnb’e Trusts Acts wbicii could be m;nk' 
nv.ulablvj* foi xmfoiciiig some schoim' tot bbo, 
application ot the inoporty oi funds is a ipiosLiou 
to which Oil should Toipoic to give ti closoi cou- 
sidcration should ib become necessary to go into 
it , but at present, ,ifw>r yiemsjug these Acts, and 
osjx daily 1() and 17 Vhet c 137 and lb and Id 
Vu-t c 124, J cainiot stw bow they <onId be 
made applicable to ilie tiusts ?is declared ni tinf 
deed 9 
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“ Aa to the Moitmam Acts, the maltci :s tJeaily 
cliaiitablc, and unless in the ooiivcyaiices and 
leases to Booth, oi to the trustees (if any) named 
by him, all the pioviaions of the Acta have been 
coin plied with, and the deeils hi\c been euioHod 
under the Acts, they would be void It is piob- 
able, however, that every conveyance and lease has 
been taken without disclosing uiiy charitable tiiist, 
tor the purpose of pi eventing it fiom hcing void 
on the face of it It is to be noted that the deed 
13 a mere deed poll by Booth himsell, without any 
othei party to it, who, as a contracting paity, 
ould have a right to enforce it 
‘‘ Whothei'* there arc any objects of the trust I 
cannot say If tlieic is, as the recital indicatos, a 
society ol cniolled meinbeis called ‘ The Chastian 
Mission,’ those members would be objects of the 
trust, hut then, it appears to me, Booth lias cntiie 
control and deteimination of the application 
And, as to the tiilsts enuring foi the honefit ol 
the ‘ Salvation Army,’ I am not aware ivhal is tin 
constitution of the 'Salvation Aimy,’ but tlicic is 
no rcfeience whatever to any such body in the 
deed I have undei stood the army r-as being 
merely the missionaries, and not the society of 
woishippers ^ 

' If theic is no Christian Mission Society <if 
enrolled members, then there arc no objects of tlio 
tiust The tiusts arc purely lehgiouR, and tiuding 
is entiioly beyond its purposes Booth caTi ‘give 
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away ’ tho propcrtyj simply because there is no one 
■who has any light to prevent his doing so 

‘ Eenest Hatton" 


It IS piobably niy want of legal knowledge 
which prevents me liom appreciating the value of 
the professed (oiiectioiis of Mi Hattons opinion 
contained in thelettcis of Messrs Rangci, Bmton, 
and Matthews, “Times/’ Jamiaiy 28th and 29 bh, 
189k 


Tho note on page 301 rcfoi's to a conespondence, 
mcompJete at the time fixed loi the pubhcntion of 
iny pamphlet, the n.ituie of which is sufficiently 
induated hy the subjoined extracts from Mi 
Stead’s lettei in the “Times’ of Januaiy 2libh, 
uul fiom iny leplj in the “ Times ’’ of Jannaiy 
24th Rcfeinng to the paiagiaphs niiinlieied 1, 
2, at the end of mv letter XL, Mr Stcaad says — 

“ On rending tins, I at once wxoto to Professoi 
Huxley, stating that, as he had laentioned raj 
name, I ivas justlhed in intorvennig to explain 
that, so far as the second count in Ins indictment 
went — for the Eagle dispute is no conecin of 
mine — he had been misled hy an citoi in the’ 
reports Zt tho case which ^ipjieaied in the dailj 
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papere of Novemlici 4>, 3836 J. have hts ioply 
to-day, saying that I hail beitei write to jon 
direct May I ask you, thou, , seeing that iny 
name has been biought into the afthu, to slate 
that, as I was lu tlie dock when Mr Jivainwidl 
Booth was m the witness-hox, I am m a iiositioji 
to give the most unqualifiec! denial to tlie stalo- 
ment as to the alleged admission on Ida part ol 
falsehood ? Nothing was beard in Court of any 
such admissiom Ideither the prosecuting counsel 
nor the Judge who tiied tshe case ever lefoncd to 
It, akhough it would obviously have had a direct 
bearing on the ciedit of tho witness, and the 
juiy, by acquitting Mr Bimnwell Booth, showeil 
that they behoved him to be a witness of tmtli 
But foiwiuatelv the tacts can be venficd beyond 
all gainsaying by a refer once to iho officjui Khoii" 
hail d-wi iter’s report of the evidence Dining iho 
hearing oi the case for the prosecution, Ii;fq)ector' 
Boinei was intenupred by the Judge, who 
said — 

“ ' I want to ask you a question Duiing the 
whole of that conversation, did Booth ifi ant way 
suggest that that child had been soid ? ’ Bonier 
replied — 

“ ‘ Not at that inteiview, my Lord 

“It w’as to this that Mr Bi am well Boot!) 
referred when, after examination, cross-eSamina- 
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tian, and re-examination, duiing wlncb no 
suggestion had been made that lie had cvei 
made the untrue stafcemcin) noiv ailogod against 
him, he asked and lecched leave from Uie .Tudge 
to make the following GxjilanatioiR which I qno1.e 
fiom the official lepoii — 

' Will you allow me to explain a matter men- 
tioned yesteiday m reference to a question asked 
by your Lordship some days- ago with respect to 
one mattci connected vdth my conduct? Your 
Lordship asked, I think it was Inspectoi B<iinor, 
whether I had said to liiin at oithci of our intei- 
views that the child was sold by her parents, ond 
ho iopho<l ‘Ko” That is quite coiicct, I did 
not say so to him, and what I wish to say now is 
that I had been specially requested by Mi f^tcad, 
and had given him a pionnse, that I would not 
liudtn ,iny cucunistances (bvnlge the fact of iliat 
H.do TO any poison wlueh would make it at all 
piobablc that any trouble wouhl bo bionght upon 
the persons wlio had taken }jad. m this uiviwiiga- 
tion’ (Otitilral Giiimnal CoiiU Reports, Vol (TI, 
pait Gl2,’p}» 1,035-0 ) 

“ In the daily ^iqjors oi tiin following day tim 
stateineiii was uusKportiHl as follows — 

* ' I wish to os plain, ui regaid to yonr LonP- 
ship’s Aiudcmuatioii of Ri;;^ having said “No” to 

* X 2 
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Inspector Borner wlien he asked me whether the 
child had been sold by hei parents — the lea'^ou 
why I stated what was not couect was that I h-nl 
piomisod Mj Stead not to divulge the fact of Ibc 
sale to anj person winch would make it. piohable 
that any trouble should he bionght on peisoiis 
taking irart in this proceeding’ 

" Hence the mistake into which Professor 
Huxley has unwittingly fallen 

“ I may add that, so fai from the statement 
novel having been challenged foi five years, it 
was denonn(*ad as 'a remaikably stnking lie’ in 
the ' Wai Ciy’ of Novembei I4th, and again the 
same official organ of the Salvation Army of 
November ISth specifically adduced this mis- 
leport as an instance of ‘the most disgi'icoful 
way ’ in which the leports of the trial wore gaibled 
by some of the papeis What, then, becomes of 
one of the two mam pihais of Piofeshoi Huxley’s 
argument ? ” 


In my reply, I point out that, on th^i 1 0th of 
January, Mr Stead addressed to me a letter, 
which commences thus . “ I sed in the ‘ Times ’ 
of this morning that you are about to republish 
your letters on Booth's book ” 

I replied to this letter on the 12th of 
January — ^ i 
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“ Dear Mr Stead, — I cliaige Mr Bramwell 
Bootli with nothing I simply quoto the ‘ Times ’ 
repoit, the accuracy of which, so far as I know, 
hiR never been challengal by Mr Booth I say 
T quote the ‘ Times ’ and not Mi Hodges,^ 
because I took some pains about the verification 
ol Mr Hodges's citation 

“I should haie thought it lathci appeitained 
to Ml Bram-well Booth 1.0 contradict a statement 
which refeis, not to what you hoaid, but to what 
he said However, I am the last person to wish 
to give circulation to a story which may not be 
quite correct , and I will take caie, if you have no 
objection (your letter is marked ‘"private '), to 
make public as much ot your letter as relates to 
the point to which you have called my attention 

“ I am, yours very faithfully, 

“T H Huxley” 

To this Mr Stead answcied, undei date of 
Januaiy 13th, 1891 — 

DeaH, PRoFEsrtoR Hcxlly, — I thank you for 
j-oui Icttei of tho 12lh insi. I am quite sure you 
would not wisli in do aiiv iiqusticc m this mattoi 
But, instead ot publishing xny cxtiaot from my 
h'tter might J ask to uad the passage as jt 

' ii shu till, IK ri Mi Uodgiifi lud nothing to do 

mth U>* tilatioii of wfiidi I uuilt. isiii 
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appears in the verbatim leport of the tiial which 
punted da} by day, and used by counsel on 
both sides, and by the Judge duutig the case ^ 
T[ had hoped to ha\o got yon a cojy to-day, Init 
find that I was too late I shall have it first 
thing to-moiTOW nioining Ton will find that it 
IS quite clear, and conclusively disposes of tlic 
illcged admission of untiuthfulness Again 
thanking you foi your couitcsy, 

‘‘I am, youis faithfully, 

“W T STEyj>” 

Thus it appears that the lettci which Mi Stead 
wiote to me on the 13th of Januar}' does not 
contain one word of that which ho says it con- 
tains, in the statement which appears in tlio 
‘ Times ” to-day Moieovei, the Icttei of mmo to 
nhich Ml Stead refers m his first comiuum cation 
to me IS not the letter which appealed on tlu' 
13th, as he states, but that which }oit published 
on December 27th, 1890 Theiofoic, it is not 
true that Mi Stead wiotc “at once" On the 
contiarv, ho allowed ncai ly a fortnight e-to elapHc 
before ho addicssed me on the lOth of Jaimaiy 
1891 Durtlieimoie Mi Stead suppi esses tlie 
fact that since the 13th of Jainiaiy, lie lias liad 
m hiR possession luy offei to publidi has vonsion of 
ilicstoiy, and lie leads the lead ei in suppose that 
my only answer was th^l he " had bettei T/iito to 
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you direct ' A,U tho while, Mi btcad knows 
pcif'cotly well that I was withheld iiom making 
public use of Ills letter of tlio 1 0th. by nothing but 
my sciuplcK about iisitig a document which wa^ 
marked “ piivate ” , and that he did not give me 
leave to (j^uotc liis Icttei of the 10th of Januaiy 
until after ho had written that which appealed 
yessterd ly 

And 1 add — 

ais to the bubjocfc-inatter of Mr Stead's letter, 
the point winch he wishes to piove appeals to bo 
tins — that Mr Bramwell Booth diQ, not make a 
false htatoinont, but that ho withhehl fiom the 
office) s of justice, purbiiHig a most sonous criminal 
in(|uiry, a fact of giavo imjwrtance, winch lay 
within his own knowledge And this because he 
had pionnscd Mr Stead to keep tho fact seciet 
111 shoib, Ml Biamwcl] Booth did not say ivliat 
■was vviong ; hut he dul what was wtoiig 

I wiJJ take care to gives every weiglit to tlic 
concciion Most pcojilo, J think, will con&idci 
that oi)» of the “ mam pillais of my aigimiont,” 
i,s Ml Stodd IS plcfisetl to cal! (hcni, lias becoirn' 
vmy much stre^igthoned 
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LEGAL OPINIONS EESPECTING 
“GENERAL" BOOTH'S ACTS 

In refening to tlie comae of action adopted by 
“General” Booth and Mr Biamwell Booth in 
respect of their legal obligations to otiici peiisons, 
or to the criminal and civil law, I hive been as 
careful as I was bound to he, to put any diffi- 
culties suggested by mere lay common-sense m 
an inteirogative or merely doubtful foimi , and to 
confine myself, for any positive expiessions, to 
citations from published declarations of the 
judges before whom the acts ot “ Gcncial ” Booth 
came, from reports of the Law CouitK, and from 
the deliberate opinions of legal exports I have 
now some further lemarks to make on these 
topics. 

I The obseivations at p 305 express, wiili 

due reserve, the impiession which iho counKcl's 

opinions, g^uoted by “ Geneial ’’ Booth’s solicitors, 

made on my mmd They weio written and sent 

to the piintei befote I saw the letter liuin a 

“ Barrister not Practising on the Common Law 

Side,” and those from Messjs Clcrlce and Calkin 

and Mr George KebbelJ, which appealed in the 

“ Tmies ” of Eebruaiy Srd and Ith. 

'These letters fiixlv beai out the conclusion 

which I had formed, but which it wouWj liave 
, *■ 


f 
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1)0011 presumptuous on my part to express, that 
tho opinions citofl Tby “General Booth’s solicitors 
were like the famous broken tea-cups “ ■wisely 
ranged for show”, and that, as Messrs Ohirkc 
and Calkin say, they “do not at all meet the 
main points on which Mr Hatton, advised ” I 
do not think that any one 'vvho reads at.teiitively 
the able letter of 'A Barrister not Practising on 
the Common Law Side” nrll arrive at any other 
conclusion; oi who will not share the very natural 
desiic of Mr Kcbhell to he provided with clear 
and intelligible answcis to the lollowing in- 
quiries — 

( 1 ) Does the trust deed by Us oper.ition 
empower any one legally to call upon JEi Booth 
to account for the application of the funds 

(iil In the event of the funds not being jHOporly 
accounted lor, is any one, and, i( so, who, nr a 
position to ujstitutio civil or ciuiim,!.! pioeoalings 
against any om ami wlioui, iii usjnit ol siuli 
refusal oi negloot to account 

(li) In the e’veut of the jirooeeduigs, civil m 
cnminal, iailnig to obtain icvstitution of misappJusl 
funds, are any other person or peisons liable 
to make good the loss ^ 

On Dcccmhof 2 ith, I 8 f) 0 , a li'tiei of nnno 
appealed in the “ Tunes” (No V above) in whidi 
r put (jiu'sCons of the snme import, ,uid nskod 
Mr Bootb if lu would not bf so good as to ta,l?o 
coimsulb opinion uii thc^ “ trusts ” oi vvhioli so 
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mucin has been bcaid find so Jiliio sccu, not aS 
they stood m 1878, oi in J888, but as tliuy si,nud 
iioiv ^ Six weeks have elapsed, and I wait foi .a 
reply 

It IS tiuc that Di Gieonwood lias been autlioi- 
i-ied by Ml Booth to publish what ho calls a 
“Rough outline of the intended Tiust Deed” 
(“ Geneial Booth and His Critics,” p ISOl, but 
unfoitunatoly we are especially told that it ‘'don, 
not profess to he an absokddy accurate aiia!i/sis ” 
Under these circumstances I am afraid that 
neithei lawyeis noi laymen of model ate intelli- 
gence will pay much attention to the assertion, 
that ‘ it gives a fan idea, of the ge-ncrul effect of 
the d)aftf even although '"the wmds in qvMufioa 
marhs arc tahen jron, it va hahni ” 

Those words, which I give in italics, (1) dufiiio 
the purposes of the scheme to be “fur the socinl 
and. ‘inoral rcgoncratwn awl improvement of peisons 
needy, clestitwtc, degraded, or cnmiml, m sunw 
man/iar indicated, implied, oi saggesfed Iji the hooL 
called ‘In Daihesi England ” Whonre T appri'- 
hend that, if the whole funds collected aie applied 
to “mothering society” by tbe help oi trpuculative 
attorney “ tribunes of the people” tlu' puijKises 
of the trust will be unassailably lulfillcd (2) 
The name is to be “ Dm led England iWicine,’ (3) 
the Genoial of the Salvatuju Army ih to be 
Diuctoi of ilie ^hmel Tiuly valuable iidot ill- 
ation all this ' But taking it ibi what it m worth, 
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tho piiblKj must not be misled into supposing 
tliat it has the least bearing upon the qucbtioiis 
to winch ncitliei I, nor aiiyboily else, has jet been 
able to obtain an. intelligible answer, and that 
is, whcie aie the vast funds which liavc been 
obtained, in one way or another, dming the last 
doKcii yoais in the name of the Salvation Aitny ^ 
Wheio 18 the presumably amondeil Trust Deed oi 
IhSti ’ i ask once more Will Mi Euotli siibimt 
to competent and impaitial legal siautiny the 
arrangements by vlnrli he and his successors are 
prcvetif-ed Irom deahiig wilh the fluids of the 
so-called “ aiiny chest ” exactly as lie oi they may 
jilcase ^ 

n With Kspcct to the ‘‘JEagle” ease, I am 
advised that Di DieouwotHl, whose good faiili F 
do not quistion, has boon misled into iiusio}ne- 
sonting it in the -ijipetulix to Ins pamphlet And 
ceibainlv, the cvnlmme of aiitlumtative lecoids 
winch r have had the oppoitunitv oi ^leuismg, 
<q)peaih to my non-iegal mmd to be uttotly at 
laiiaiKi with tile htalenii'iil to wbieli D) Gietui- 
wood st.Kids committed 1 ni.iy obstave, lurtlnn, 
that the ev ust alligcd on hi halt ot Mi nootb, 
th;>t he signed (itie aihdavit set bid'ote luiii hy Ins 
soiiiitois without duly eonsirhamg its (ontonLs, i.s 
one whiih I hlioiild not like to li.ive put fonv.iid 
weit^ the ease my own. Ft nf.iy he, .md often is, 
iK>cebS*ry loi a pel sun to sign au aludaiit without 
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"being a’blo fully to appreciate the technical 
language in which it is couchorl Bub his 
solicitor will always lu&tmct hun as to the effect 
of these teiins Ami, m this paiticular case, 
where the whole matter tipns ou Mi Booth's 
personal mtentions, it was his jilainest duty to 
inquire, veiy seriously, whether the legal plirase- 
ology employed would convey neither more nor 
less than such intentions to those who would act 
on the affidavit, before he put his name to it 

III "With lespect to Mr Bramwell Booths 
case, I refei the reader to p 311 

f 

IV As to Mr Booth-Glibhoin’s misicprcscuta- 
tions, see above, pp 298, 299 

This much foi the legal questions which have 
been laised by various persons since the first 
edition of the pamphlet was published 

DR GREENWOOD’S “GENERAL BOOTH 
AND ms CRITICS" 

r 

So far as I am concerned, there is Htt.lo oi 
nothing m this hochurc beyondhi reproduction of 
the vituperative stuff which has been going the 
round of those newspapers which favoiu “ Gcncuil ” 
Booth for some wCeks Those wfio do not want 
to see the real woith of it all will not mad the 
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preceding tliose TVho do will jaeed no 

li< ]p hoi a ]ii(‘, 

J tear, liowovt'i, iihat in justice to othei people 
I iinwtp pul oiu‘ ot !)i’ (iiponwood’s paiagraplis lu 
lijc pilLuiy Ho says tliat I liave “ built up, on 
l,lio linnsy ioiuidation of .stoites told by tbioe or 
teiu! doSoitoiN boiti tiio Aitiiy”(p 114), a sweeping 
nulKtuiont, agaiTiflt (iencial Eootb Tins i& tlie 
soil of tiling: lo which I am well accustomed at 
the hands of anonymous ncwsjiapoi writers But 
m view of the ioUowiag easily voiifiable state- 
ments, J do not think that an educated and, I 
have no doubt, highly i expectable gentleman like 
])r. Greenwood can, in cold blood, hontemiil.ato 
that a,sg<‘ition with sutisfaction 

The poisons here alluded to as “ three oi four 
dcseitois hoin the <umy” aic — 

(j) Ml Jlodstouc, Ihi wliose cliaractei Di 
thuninghaiij Heikio is guuantie, and whom it 
has liceu Icit I'O lb Giecuwood to attempt to 
bi'snuK'h 

(2) Ml Suimu'i, who IS a gentleman quite as 
woith} of If, sped us Bi Gicon Wood, mid whose 
pubhslicd' OMdiUce not one of tlie eluimpions of 
the Salvation Army h.us yt \enl.me,d to imimgn 
(il) Ml Hodgi% simihuly hbdlcd by that un- 
liappy mcdilJei Mr d’lottei, who was compellod 
to the prompt confession of las eiiot (see p 277} 
(4) Kotwithstanding this •( videuco of Mi' 
Trotters claims to atteutmu, Bz, Greenwood 
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quotes a statement of his as evidence that a 
statement quoted by me from Mr Sumnei’s 
work IS a “foigeiy” But Br. Gioenwood um 
fortunately forgets to mention that on the 
ot Decembei 1890 (Letter No. VII above) Mr 
Tiotter was publicly requiied to pioduce pioof 
of his assertion , and that he has not thought fil. 
to produce that proof 

If I were disposed to use to Dr Greenwood 
language of the sort he so fieely employs to me, 
I think that he could not complain of a handsome 
scolding Foi ivhat is the leal state of the case'? 
Simply this — that having come to the conclusion, 
fiom the peiusal of “ In Darkest Diiglaml,” that 
“ Geneial” Booth’s colossal scheme (as apaifc fiom 
the local action of Salvationists; was bad in 
principle and must pioduce ceitain evil conse- 
quences, and having warned the public to that 
effect, I quite unexpectedly found my hands full 
of evidence that the exact evils predicted had, lu 
fact, ah eady shown themseiveb on a ,gi cat scale , 
and, carefully warning the public to ciiticisc this 
evidence, I produced a small pait of it When 
Di. Greenwood talks about my want of "'’regard to 
the opinion of the nine thousand odd who still 
lemain among the faithful” (p 114), he coinunts 
an imprudence. He would obviously be surpiiscd 
to learn the extent of the support, encouragtonont, 
and information -which I have received fioin 
active and siiiceie mqmbeis of the Salvation 

r- 
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Army — but of wbiob T eaii make no u'sCj because 
of fbo lorioTiritic diKciplino and systeiuatic es- 
pionage \diicli my co7ich2>oii(lents tell me 3S en- 
foiced by iliS cinef Some of tbese days, A\ben 
nobody can be damaged b'y thciv use, a, curious 
ligbfj may be tin own upon the innc] workings of 
the oiganiJiatioii wbicb we .nc bidden to legaid 
ns a bapji}' famdj', by tiiese doenments. 


f 
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'JflE SALVATION AlIJfY 

'i.RTH^LES 03' WAR 

?'o ho signed lij all ii,h> ^^p•^k ta Vc I'liUnd on ihe ’toll tf« soMtc^s 

ILw'iKtJ iweivcil witli fRl wyiieaH tLc Silvation otUieil ro 
iuvs l)j tLr tBiidcr iiitrcy ol .3c‘w>v-ah, Ida lioiy aud aow publicly 
ackaowlinlgij Cod io be lay Putbii unJ Jung, Jcuxs. ChiiA to be 
my SnitMur, and tlia Holy Spiijc to be my Guide, Comfoitn, 
and StJVniitli ; aud that I vviH, 1'^ Ui‘.h''lp, jo-m, bOive, wor^luji 
and otjoy Uiia glunoub God thvcngli all tuas and tlnouglx all 
oiuiruly 

wl^muly that Tlw Salvation Annylio^ 1/ocn laihcd 
ni"! by Cod, and iv biwlaiaed ivnd duccleil by Jlim, 1 do lieie 
df tlaro my lull (biamiiiatioii, by Cod a help, to lie a tree soldier 
ol tho Aiii'y till I daj 

1 am tho,fiughly f’oii'"-mccd a!' tin twvth of llio AnuyN 
to.iiJung 

I ln'licve iliat lepciitonro tomid*. God, i.utli in oui' Loul 
Icbiirt Cimsl, and (onyi'v-ion by tbc Holy S]itrit w 
nocisa.uy to Salvation, and that all wci iniy Ijo siycd 
I Kliovotlucuo aro srved )y gmw', tliiaugli faith in 
ow^^Loid Jevus Ciiii't, andbo that !'■ liWtK lutli tic 
’HllricbS of it in Imasolt I liav« it ’Thanl: God ' 
I U'bcve that tin- SonptnrOb -woio given ly inapuation of 
God, tad til it they t(*.w,h that not only doea confaim- 
ajice iH tbo lavoui of C<«1 depwnd iipoii oo!itjim“d iaith 
in, And oC'iht‘ 1 ) '!■ tp, Clmaf, bnttlivtit is pObaililu for 
those who Innc Judy uo*voited to lad wiy orftl 
’ip otOTuslly lost. 
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1 behevc that it 36 the pimlego of all GodS jisojde to he 
‘"t^holly saH^tifiiidj’' and that “then whole ajnrit and 
sold and body” may “ he pieberved bkiaekas nnto tho 
eoming of oni Loid J<isiis Cluist ” Thai is to say, t 
believo that altisr comeKion there iGiaain in the hoai’t 
ot the hidiCTM’ inrluiatioui to evil, ot loow of bittci- 
n6s<5, which, nnkia oTcrpowered hy Divine gvaoa, pio- 
tliire acraal sin , hut thesa ei il tetidefiMos can Lc 
eiittialv taken away by the Spurt of God, and the 
whole heart thus olcansed Ironi aHythiijg oontinry to 
tha vvdJofOod, or6iititelyf,anet'tje[l, will then produce 
the fiuit of the Spiiit only And I bo] ic ve that person 
tb«5 oamdy sanetaned may, hy the powoi Of God, ha 
kept unhlama.ile and unreprovable heforc 21ua 
I beluro in the immortality of the soul , in the laanr- 
leetioB of iho body; m tho geucial judgment atthu 
end of iho world , xii tho steinal happiness oi the 
righteous, and m tho oveihstmg imnislnnent oi the 
mokel 

TnEREPOEn, I do hero, and now, and for evti, icnontite iLa 
world with all its shiM plewnres, couipanionships tn.iemes, 
amt objects, anddeckio my full deteiminauoxi bolllj to show 
myscU a Soldiei of Jesus Clmst m all places and conipnuoa, no 
matte: what I may Inive to snffei, do, oi lose, by so doing 

I do heifl and now declare that I W;,!! fthstaui from the use of 
all intoiiiiwting luiuors, and -dsofioni tho habitual use ot opiinu, 
laudanum, moipliia and allolhej Iwnoful drags, evupt when 
in illness each drugs ehall tie ouletcd tor lao by a doctor 

I do heiu and now dscUie that I wdl abstain bmn Iho uso of 
all low 01 profane Inugasgc , from tha taking 01 "the n’Tiio of 
God m'vain , and liom all impniity, or fioxn taking part in any 
uaoleiiL coiiveiijatioii or the leading of any obscene book oi 
paper nr any time m any compuiy, or in any place 

I do heie declare that I will notallowinysolfinanyiakohood, 
deceit, misrqnesontatio^ or dislioiiegty neither will I pzactisc 
any ftamlolent conduct either iit my business, my homo, oi tn 
any other raUtion in whmh I maj rtantl to my U)]owi;wya, bnt 
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tLat I will deal tiutiituUyj feuly, lioflouiaWy, aud kmdiy -with 
dll Ihosa -(I'lio may employ we or 1.1110111 1 laay myiseU employ 

I do Here deolaia tlut I WiU iiEvcr Heat any Moicm, ui 
ollwi peibW), whoao lil'*, comlmt, 01* Lajipiiiess may be plei-*d 
wxtlnu niy powei, jn ,ik oppiossivc micl, 01 cowatdly majimi, 
bat tlut L will pi'otLot iutli lioni oil and danger so iJi .is I can, 
ana piomotL, tu tlw uimoit of mj ibiuty', tlwu pieboiii- ncltjie 
and otorual sah atioa 

I do lieio deelaia tliat I will spend aU tho tcino, srreiigib, 
momy, and milaenovj I can in sappeiting and caujing oa tlue 
Wav, and that I will endcaToui no lead my lamily, fticri.io, 
nughbonis. and all otliaia whuni I can inllmmce, to do ttic 
same Udmfmg tint the nuc- and only way to lemcd f all tiie 
evils in tUc Moild is by Inmging men to aubmil themfcelvos to 
tile govumment of tlit Loid Jesits Clirist 

1 do iwie declare that I will always obey th^ lawitti oidus of 
my Ollicti 3, And iibat I will cai 1/ ci.t lo the utmost of roy powoi 
all tlic Oi'dois and llegaiatwn^ id Tlio Amiy , ami luitiiei, Ibat 
1 Will bo an osampltj of iiaUuiljie,s to I'v piinciidcs, advoue to 
tl'O idmoat ot my ability us opriatmii'f, and »ovc! allow, wlmie 
I cm pioioul il, any inuuy to Us uitciisb 01 biJidiancc to ir^ 
sued sj 

AND 1 do lure and iiow cO'' upon dl pmsent to witness *liit 
1 odci into this ui)>lciUlii),g md s>gii Hicsc A’ tides ot Wu ol 
m> own lieo wul lealiug that tlio love oi flliUji who died to 
Sftvv nu' isqniros fiom me this devotion of uiyliic to His sewme 
lor tlic SalvaUon ot tlicivbolc wwid, ind tHeinlbio ■Aihli now to 
lie <i!)i oiled as .1 Isold lOi ol the Salvapos Arttiy 
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(SIKGIK) 

FORir OF APPLICATION 

poll AN Al’POINTMnNJ' AS AN 

OFFld^R IN THE SALVATION ARMY 


Name 

Addte^s 

1 What was your AGE last hirthday '■* , What is 

tlio (late ot youi birthday * 

2 What IS your height ’ 

1 Aie you free from hodily delect oi disease ’ 

4 What seiLOUS illnesses Lave you had and when 1 

5 Have vnu ever had firs of any kind * 11 so 

how long ago, and what laud ^ 

C Do you consider your heilth good, and that you aio stiong 
enough lor the woik of an OCicci . If not, 

01 it yon are donhtful, wiite a le^tci and explain the 
mattei. 

7 Is your doctor’s certificate a full and coiieit statement so 
*■ fai as you know ‘ 

8 Are you, or have you evoi heen inaiiied > 


worse-4 REMEDIES 
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9 Wlion ^lul whuc COITVERTED ’ 

10 Wliat otlior Ealigions RoOittics liavc you holongod to ’ 

11 Weic you f\ei a Juuioi Soldici ’ If so, how long' 

12 How long hive you hfin cnTollcilas a SOLDIER f 

')nd signed Aiticles, uf Wai ' 

13 If jou hold any oIHco ni your Coips, say what, and how 

long Iioldv 

11 Do you iiitond to livt and die m the lanLs ol tin vSalvition 
Aimy ^ 


I*! Hal 0 you C101 hoen ail open BACKSLIDER * If 

so, how long '> 

1 fi Why Date of your Robloiation 2 

17 Aio yon in DEBT ? If so, how,jiuioh'' 

Why > 

13 How long owing ’ . What toi '' 

10 Did you evci use lutoxioating Dunk ’ If so, bow 

long is it siuot* you ontuoly gave up its nso '' 

20 Did you uvtn use Tobauo oi Snuff’ li so, how 

tong IS it hinco you gave up using eithci ’ 


33 . What UNIFORM do you wear ’ 

22 How long have yon woin it ’ 

23 Do you agico to diess in accoidancn witli the diieutiou of 

lIoMiliuitcrs * 

21 Can yon piovido yoni own iimfoim mil “ List of TTcicos- 
sanes” befoft entciing tho Sorvne ’ 


21 Aie yon lU a Situation i If so, how long 3 

aC Natnie ot duties, and Hahiry ^ 

27 H&iic and addiess ot cnipl^^ci * 
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28 B out, ilatoof l(*\mglaF.tsitaAtiou’ . . !in", 

long tllGlO ’ 

29 Why did j on loan 1" 

50 hTamr find addicts of last eiiii.ilojcr ’ 


til Can jo!i sHit tlio SINGUhrC} ’> 

J2 Can you play anj innsjiiul mitinmont^ II so, whal * 

33 Is tills foirt hlleil up by you ’ Can you itad Mill 

at fnat sight ’ 

J4 Can yon wnto SIIOltTHAHT) * If so, what siiecd 

and aysLom '> 

3j Can yon speak any language othci tlnn English " If 

iio, what ’ 

ih) [fayu you hdi^ any e\poiirncc and suowws in thu rCNIOlt 

SOLDIEliS’ WAR'' 

37 It so, what ' 


38 jiie you wiling to uoU the “ WAK. CRY ” on Sundays 

39 Do you engage not to publish any books, songs, oi masio 

esieopt for the honefit of the Sal-vation Array, and thoii 
only with tho conuoiit of IloadguaiUia " 

40 Do you pjoiniho not fo Yngago in anv tiade, ])iofessjon, oi 

otlid mnnoy-makiiig OLoupatioii, ti\('c\itlrn the Ijiiiefi) of 
the Salvation Aimy, and thou only mtli the i onsent of 
Ilcndtyuartois ' ^ 

41 Would you ho willing to go ABilOAD if roquuod 5! 

42 Do you promise to do yom utmost t9 help tonvaid tlie 

Jimioi SoldiBis’ woih if aoociitod , 

43 Do you pledge yoursolf to spond not loss than mne horn's 
• every day m the aebra serswo of the Aiuiy, of whii h not 

less then throe liotira of each week day shil) he sj^nt in 
TISITATIOW ‘ ♦ , * , 
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44. Do you jiledge yourself to fill up aud send to Headquarters 
forms as to how youi day is spent ' 


46 Have you road, and do you believe, the DOCTEI J^ES printed 
on the otlioi side ^ 

46 Have you road the “Ordeis and Begulations for Eield 

Officers ” of tho Aimy * 

If youbsve not got a copy of “Orders and EcgnlaHons,” got one from 
CnididatoB' Dopaifeaciitatonee Tlic pwco to Candidates is fis fiii 

47 Do you pledge youisolt to study and cany out and to endei' 

vom' to tiain others to cany out aU Ordeis and Regulationw 
of the Army * 

43 Have you load tlio Oidei on page 3 of this Eorni as to 
PRESENTS and TESTIMONIALS, an.l <lo you engage 
to cany it out ’ 

19 Do you pledge youisolf novel to receive anv sum m the fnim 
of pay bsj ond the .miount of allowaiitcs gi.mtod under the 
scaio which lollovvs* 

Allowances— Prom tho day of aiiival at his station, oath 
offisci Ls entitled to dwA tho following allowances, pro- 
vidoil tho aniount lernams in hand aftei meeting all local 
expenses, namely — Foi Single Men • Lieutenants, 16s 
weekly, and Captains IS? , for Singly Women Lioutcn- 
ants, 12i weekly, and Captains, 15^ weekly, Muried 
Men, 37^ per week, and la ])erivBOkloi oath child under 
14 years of age , m .ill cases without honse-ient 

50 Do you peilectly undoishind th.%t iio i.duy or allow aiioo is 
gud?imteed to you, and tli.at jouuill have no idaini 
against flic Salvation. Ai my, or jgnuist anyone connected 
theiowith, oiA account of salary oi allowances not loctivcd 
hy you ^ 


51 Have you over APPLIED PiPlFORE '' If so, 

when’' ’ 

53 W^h wliat icsult. ' 


s 


•» 
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63 If you have ever lieen m the seivi(,e of the Salvation Army 

Ml any poeihon, say what ! 

64 "Why did you leat e ’ 

66 Aie you willing to conic into TRAISTIITG thit wo ma} soe 

whether you have the necessary goodiiesa ind ahilitj foi 
an Officti in the Salvation Aimyj and should wi coiicludo 
that jou have not tlie npoos-.uiy (piihfications, do you 
pledge yoiii self to jotiun home and woik in jour Coi£'S 
without cieating any dis&atisfaetiou ^ 

56 Will vou pay your own tiavcUing cxpeiisaa it wcdc-culcto 
icociva you m Traming ’ 

67 How much can you pay lor your maiutenauce while in 

Tiaining " 

63 Can you deposit £I so that wo can piovidc you with a 9 uit 
of IJnifoini when you aie C'omuiissionc'd '■> 

59 dVdiat IS the shoi test NOTICE you leij^mie should wo want 

you’ 

60 Aio your PARENTS willing tliat you should hecoiiif in 

OlEoer ' 

63 Docs any one depend upon you for support ! 11 so, 

who ’ 

63 To what extent 1 

63 Give your paicuts, or nearest living iclatocs’, lull atldiess 


64 Are you COURTING’ If so, giro ri.inie .nul 

addicss of the person 

65 How long have you hcou engaged ’ * IVlut is the 

person’s age ’ 

66 IThat IS the dale ot Riithday ’ How long ouTolled 

, as a SOLDIER’ ^ 

67 'What Unifonn does the person iveai ’ How long 

worn’ f , 

r 
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68 WEat (loe=. tlio poison do in IheCoifs 

69 Has tile poTsoii applied ior tlie nork’ 

70 If not, wlicu docs tlie person mtoud doing "lo ’> 

71 Bo tlie parents agree to the peison coming into Train- 

ing ’ 


73 Do you iindatiitand that you may not ho .dloived to many 
until tinea yens after yoiii appointiiiuii asan OJDcer, and 
do yon eugage to dndo by this “ 

73 If jon aio not < oiirLing, ilo you pdvdgo yoiirsclf to ahsttlni 
Irom aiij thing ol the kind during Tiaming and foi at 
least twelve month, after jour appointment os a Cum- 
miMionod Field Otlicoi i 

7I Bo you pledge yoiirsoll not to cairy on courtship iHth any 
one at the station to whudi yon are at the lime 
appointed ' ... 

76 Du you pledge yourself novel to commencD, oi allow to 
commoneo, oi break off anything of the sort, without 
flist iiifuiming yoiu I Jivisional Oibuoi, oi lleadq_uaitut, 
ol youi intention to do so < 

76 Do you pledge yoiirscU nova to many any one niniiiago 

with whom would take you out of the Aiuiy alto- 
guthoi ! . 

77 Have you lead, and do you agree to oaiiy out, the fullowing 

Regulations ,m to Courtship and M.aiiage ? 

4 

{a) “Oificeis rniist nifoim tlini Disismnal OJliear orllead- 
iparters then dcsiio to outer into oi break off .iiiy 
cngigomeiit, iiul no OIIiici is jicimitted to enter 
into or bio.ak off an engagoincnt witliout the consout 
of his Ol her D 0 

(?)) “Ollicfia will not he allovroillio cany on any eonitsliip 
^ HI the ff’ov 11 111 wlm h tin y arc apjannled , noi until 
twelve months after Sic date of .then ConimiiSsion -s 

* j -i 
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(e) “ Tlwdipaitpxb cannot consent to tlit* cnj<agmnmrt of 
Male Lientonant', xwiTil tl'Cir l-tivs&iosial OfUcor ly 
propiWc! to iccoiiimourl Iht'in fov >xJ?anuiKl ot a 
&totiOn as Giptaun. 

(rf) ‘'Btfoie HcadipiAiWJiis can consojit to liw maruas'e of 
any Officei, i,ho Divisional OiScor must bs prapaitd 
to give ln!» tJueo stanons as a niAiried man 
"ITo OIT'sor accepted will be allowed to wairy antil 
he 01’ she has been at least tlnoe yfeau) iu the ItolO, 
except in uses of long-standing ongagewents below 
applicatio 1 foi the work 

(/) “iTo Male Oil'cer -will, umlot any oucumstanftos, bo 
allowed to inairy before h® is twenty-two yoats of 
ago tmlCbS, ivipued by Headqnartei’s foy sjwiftl 
seivieo 

(y) ‘ Ileadijaaiwia will not agiec to the Mtnii.i!:^! of any 
Male* Officot; (c'fcepr nndej cvtiaoidiuaiy uicwn- 
iitanoss) ’intil twelve months liter conwiu uig to Ins 
cagftgomeiit 

fA) “Oon>cat will nov be given to the cngigoratui of <uiy 
mafo Odfcci unless tho young vonun js ukoly to 
make a scutable wife foi an Offieoi , ana (if uot already 
an Orfioer) is prejiared to eome into Tratiung at once 
(si “ Consont will he given w engageifionts betsistti femak 
OlSeeis and Soldiers, on. condition that the latter 
are suitable for Ofliecis, and areiyilling to come nito 
Tiauung if tailed nim 

(jl ‘ Consent will nsvfr bo givui to aiy ungigyreoiit ot 
mamage which aould fake an Ollieci our «) the 
Aimy. n 

(ii ‘‘Evsrj' Oflieeriuust aign befote mniiCigc UicAitichi*, 
of ilainsgc, eon tamed in the Oplers and Kegnkimns 
for Field Ofceers ” 
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rRBflENTP AKJ> TjiSTBrOPriAt.S 

1 OUiccis aio v'XjwkA to x'gIo'.o uttejiy, and to pro-vi nt, if 
pvsaililt, even Ui(. piopobal ot aup prcacnt ot testinioDiaJ Lo 
tltuti 

2 or coiim , ail Offitei* ivlio }■, rtwivuij; no saUiy oi only 
paifc fiiiluY', lU”,' aowpL food oi o^ho ftlits, Mnli aa aio nced'vl 
to iimcfc lub wan^^ , but it it diahonom ilji ibi auy one wlio is 
it'LCiviiii' tltoii salaiy to ai'tojit oi food ilto 


tut; DOCTKIKKS of the salvation' army 

Tlip piiiiupa) Doct.unoa tanglit m tho Amj are as follov,^ — 
1 Wo bolieve that iho yciiptiTOS of rbc Old and JCow 
nVi-iAmcJii ivoto hy mtjnr.uiou of God, aiRl tlni tlicj onl'; 
(miMiruto the lAvnit luh of Clui-twn faiUi mil pnihfo 
d We bolictc js oid^ one God, nlin is lulniitif y yttiftoi, 
the Oieitor rio-tfu'oi, and Gonciuoi oi all tilings 

d \\ 0 believe tint than am thiec peiaons, in the OodLoail - 
the hathei, tho Son, anil tli„ Holy Ghost, miditidcd in essciiw', 
lot'ijual 111 powi'i' and gloiy, and tlio only piopoi object 

IcllgKKH woMiip 

d \Vc behove tint, In the jvisoii of .tosns Cluisi, the Divine 
and human nainies ato united, so lliah llo k truly and jviopeily 
God and tiiily and piopeily man 
5 dVii liehcvc that our first pairntn ime created in a state of 
,'ineoeu Y, but bv then' disoledhnco they lost Ihcii puiity and 
InppiFOsS , -iiid that, in coiiscnUBnee of tlicu hill, all men haYc 
beeonu' siiniuiif,, totolly depraved, and as isncl* s,ie jiuStlj expoiod 
to the umth ol God _ 

e Wi' hlierr that tho boul .Tcsus Cliiibt has, by IIio snirmuig 
and death, laailo an atorwiuent loi tho 'Rlio^t u oihl, so that 
•nhosocvei ivid may he se«d 

7 Wo biiucvp that row Jitanou wwa'tE God, laitli in oiir Lo™i 
Itsiis tuiist, and legojiwaiioa by tin.' Holy Spmt. too neti^wy 
to S ilv fttmn 
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8 Wo bohev 0 tliat we are justdittl by giaoc, tluoiigb faitli m 
oTir Lord Jesus Christ, and tliit he that hnlievcth hath the 
witness m himself 

9 Wo believe the Sciijituics. teaoli that not only does enn- 
tmuanee ni the favoui ol God depend tipion continued faith m, 
and obedieiioo to, Olirist, but tlut it is possildo foi tliOiO ulio 
hive been tiuly convintod to fall away and be ctoinally lost 

10 Wt heliovo lliat it is the piuiloge of all lichcvoia to lit 
“wholly sanctified,” and that “the whole spiiit and soul and 
body ” may “be pioscived blameless unto the cmning of oiu' 
Loid Jesus Christ ’ Tliat is to '-ay, we hohovo that after toii- 
vcisioii thcie remiin m the heart of the helievei inrJinations to 
CTil, or roots of bitterness, which, unless ovorpowered by Divine 
giace, pioducp actual sin , but that these evil tendencies can bo 
eiitiiely taken away bj the Spmt of God, and the whole hoait, 
thus cleansed horn cvcij thing rontraiy to the will of God, oi 
ontirrly sanotifi^d, win then produce the fruit oi the Sjnut only 
And we believe that persons thus entiicly sanctifK'il may, by 
the power of God, be Icept TUiblanrable and niirepiov iIpIc luloio 
Him 

11 We believe m the immoitahty of the soul in the icsiii 
rection of the body , in the general jmlgmpnt .it the cud of the 
world , in the eternal Lappincsa of the iigliteous , and in the 
cveila&ting punishment of the wicked 
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DECLAEATIOlSr. 

I HEREBY DECLARE tliat I yiII iiuifi, on any cont,idera- 
tiou, do atiythin'j calculated, to uyiire 'L’hc Sahaliou Army, and 
csjiccially, tint I ydl ncvci, wxtLont In&t liayui§ ulxtauicd the 
coTiiieiit oi The Gcnoial, take any p.ntin, any luligioub sciyitcs 
or in caii'ying on scmoct, hetil ui oppobition to the Aiiny 

I PLEDOR JCYfaELJi' to make tine iccoids, daily, on the 
loiniis bviiiplifd to me. ot lOint I do, and to con Pass, far ac I 
am conectned, and to icpoit, as lai as I may &ce in others, any 
iict’loot or vaiintuin Irom the oidtrs oi dnoctioiif. ol The 
General 

1 FULL^' UNDERSTAND Hut he docs not iimleitake to 
fmploy 01 to leinin in the scitiec of Tin Anny any one nho 
dors not .ippoai' to him to ho fitted for the work, in ioithfnl and 
Miuosalul in it , and I soleiaidy I'lodno myaUi .^qtiiotly to loa^e 
any Aiiny Station, to which I iriaj t>o sent, without making any 
attempt to distmh cii annoy Tho Army in any way, should Tho 
Genoral dosiie tna to do 10 And I hereby distluige Tlie Army 
a, ml Tho Oenoinl fioiii all liability, iml pledge mysell to make 
110 claim on account of any situation, piopcity, 01 iiiteicst I may 
give up in ordci to sccuie an engagement m The Army 

I understand that Tin C.cnei-al wiR not he itsiKinsibhi in any 
nay foi any lo$s I nnj suHcr in eonsequenre of Ijiang dismissed 
hom Training ; as T am aw.uo that tlio Culstsair received into 
Ihannng ioi the very puiposc ot testing tlicir suitability Joi the 
Wink of S dvitiou Aimy Offucis 

I hoiohy del iaic that tlie loicgoliig au&wcis appeal to me to 
fully ciipjrss the tiutli .is to thi ijncstions put to me, and that 
I know of ifc otlicr tacts wliioh would piivcnt my engugoment 
by The C.cnoral, it Iheywero known to liiin 


C'andulute io sitin hen. 
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irOTIOE TO OANDIDATES 

1 All CAuiidates are eajiwwcL to hll up funl ‘iign ihi-, form 
rtu'TjQSelVE',, ’t they can write at all 

2 You are exjietKd to Lave oLtaiRfd and read. “Oidcin and 
RogulaUoiis loi Fnld Ofiicoi*! ” heioie you inake lias apjJlicatioii 

Making this ippliumon does KOT imply that we rai' 
leeeivo you aa iu office!, and you axe, ihexctoM, NOT to leave 
jom lioiue, or give Bobce to leave jom sittution, until yon hcAi 
again fioin na 

4 If yon are appointed as, an O&cci, oi » ccxvcd into IV'Uiing, 
aad 1 ) IS aftu naid» discovered Oiftt ftS'y of the questions m tki , 
folia iaic not been tintLtiiny ansneitd, yon will bo matarnty 
diio'JhSirsJ 

5 If you do not understand any (inestion in tins form, or if ,• 
\oii do not agiea to ax,yof tlm ictinuotiients >iited upon it, 
letmn it to IltadTuaiters:^ and say so m a ''tiaiglrtlojwuif 
mannet 

6 Make the ijncstioa fox this ippomtincnt a instUn of i inimi 
prayer, as it is tbs most xni|ioitAnt »tcp yon nave taLwi s.vco 
■^oiXi convowiori 


I 

jr> 

t 
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]Ve Mtisi }juuf rh)t/o Please endoaa U mih /unn ,, 
andci'hh("<9Pii’'^ ' Cad’hilatc DepaiiiiMni,'' Quiei^ fiitona 
London, Jf C 
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